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BOOK VII. 



EFFECTS OF THE BEYOLUTION OF 1688 OK OUB 
JUTBBATUBB. 

The Reyoluiion, brought on by some of the same causes 
that had given birth to the Commonwealth, and restoring 
something of the same spirit and condition of things, 
came like another nightfall upon our higher litera- 
ture, putting out the light of poetry in the land still more 
effectually than even that previous triumph of the popular 
principle. Up to this date English literature had grown 
and flourished diiefly in the sunshine of court protection 
and favour ; the public appreciation and sympathy were 
not yet sufficiently extended to afford it the necessary 
warmth and shelter. Its spirit, consequently, and affec- 
tions were in the main courtly ; it drooped and withered 
when the encouragement of the court was withdrawn, 
from the deprivation both of its customary support and 
sustenance and of its chief inspiration. And, if the decay 
of this kind of light at the Revolution was, as we have 
said, still more complete than that which followed upon 
the setting up of the Commcmwealth, the difference 
seems to have been mainly owing to there having been 
less of it to eztingmsh at the one epoch than at the other. 
At the Revolutioii the impulse given by the great poets 
of the age of Elizabeth and James was yet operating, 
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"without having been interrapted and weakened by any 
foreign influence, upon the language and the national 
mind. Doubtless, too, whatever may be thought of the 
literary tendencies of poritanasu wad republicanism when 
they have got into the ascendant, the nurture both for 
head and heart furnished by the ten years of high deeds, 
and higher hopes and speculations, that ushered in the 
CopuBoawealtky must bftre been. ^ a fiir ethee kind Uian 
any that was to be got oat of the thirty years, or thereby, 
of laxity, frivolity, denationalization, and insincerity of 
all sorts-, 4own the eomparatiyely smooth stream of whidi 
men slSd, w^^oat ethpt and without thought, to tiie 
ReyokriaDn. Ifo wonier that som^ powerfiil nwMb were 
traiaed by 1^ iWmer, aid aftnost Hoae hf the ktter. 

»UKV1VING> WBITEBS OF THB PBEGSDIN^G PERIOD. 

With de exception ef some two gt tlkree naiaee, none 
of tiKm of the Mghest dass, to be pvcsentiy mentfcio&ed, 
ahaost the eoly writevs tiEutt died aay^ lustre on the first 
re^B afber ^e Rcydbtioa are these c£ a few of the sm^- 
Tirers! aS the pveeediB^ enu Dryden, &Uen mt what to 
ham weret eril days and emi tongues, and foveed m his 
did age to wtite he hreack witb lent vesi for his weaned 
head and hand theft they had ever had beiere, bow pFO> 
doeal some oi his meat latborione asd alio aeme ol' lus 
nest ho^jpily exeeulcd woikar hk tvaaslaidoa of Virgil, 
amimg^ ethers, Im Faycs,. and his Aleiaotier'y Feoal. 
Lee, the dfaouttks poet,, discharged from Bedlamr, finished 
twet nsere tragedtesy his Prineesa of Ckye aad his Masi- 
eaere el Pam, befese, '^retaming^ eee nig^ from the 
Bear aed Sbmnvw^ m Botdier-Row, tkroi^ Clare- 
mwdiet, to hie k>d|^iigs. in IMce Street,, oyeriades 
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widi wiae, he Mi ^wn oa the ground as some si^, 
weo&pikig to othnrs ob a Mk, aad was kitied or stifled 
is the snow,** early ia Ihe year 1692,* The eomie 
Ediesedge also outlived the deposition of his patron 
James II., hut is not known to h«Te written anything 
after that event; he followed Janie» to France, and is 
leported to have died ehamcteristieanjr at iUtisbon a 
year 07 two after : ^ huvrag treated some eompany with a 
Kfoerai entertnfflient at his house there, where he had 
tii^en Ma glass too freely, andi being, through his great 
ecHupUusaaee, too forward in waidng on his guests at 
their departure, fluked as he was, he tumbled down 
stmi and broke hn iwek, and so fell a martyr to jollity 
and ciTiKty/^t Wyeherley, who at the date of the 
BcTobtioQ was under fifty, lired to become a correspon- 
dest of Pope, and eyen saw out the •reign of Anne ; but 
he produced m^ung^ m that of William, sithough he 
published a ^ohnne of poems in 1704, and left some 
other trifles behmd hhn, whidi were pnntod long after- 
wards by Theobald. Southeme, indeed, who survived 
tSl 1746, eoutiooed to write and publish till within 
twenty years of his death ; his two best dramas — his 
Fatal Mamage and his Oroonoko — were both produced 
K the reign of WUUam. Soutiieme, though not without 

* MS. note by Oldys, footed in Biog. Dram. It was not 
known whether his death ha^^ned in this or the preceding 
year, tin Mr. Peter Cunningham ascertained from the Burisd 
Begister ^at he was buried in the drarchyard of St Clement 
DBoea on the 6th of A^l, 16^2. — See Campbell's ^e<»mens 
of the British Poets, edit, of 1844^ p. 301. 

t Biog. Dram., on anthorit}' of Biog. Brit., the writer in 
which says Hat he received this account firom John I>oeker, 
Esq. 
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considerable pathede power, was fortunate in a genius 
on the whole not above the appreciation of the unpoetical 
age he lived in : ** Dryden once took occasion to ask 
him how much he got by one of his plays ; to which he 
answered that he was really ashamed to inform him. 
But, Mr. Dryden being a little importunate to know, he 
plainly told him that by his last play he cleared seven 
hundred pounds, which appeared astonishing to Dryden, 
as he himself had never been able to acquire more than 
one hundred by his most successliil pieces.** * Southeme, 
who, whatever estimate may be formed of his poetry, 
was not, we may gather from this anecdote, without 
some conscience and modesty, had worse writers than 
himself to keep him in countenance by their preposterous 
prosperity, in this lucky time for mediocrity and dulness. 
Shadwell was King William's first poet-laureate, and 
Nahum Tate his next. Tate, indeed, and his friend Dr. 
Nicholas Brady, were among the most flourishing authors 
and greatest public favourites of this reign : it was now 
that they perpetrated in concert their version, or perver- 
sion, of the Psalms, with which we are still afflicted. 
Brady also published a play, and, at a later date, some 
volumes of sermons and a translation of the iEneid, 
which, fortunately, not having been imposed or recom- 
mended by authority, are all among the most foi^otten 
of books. Elkanah Settle, too, was provided for as 
city poet. Among writers of another class, perhaps the 
most eminent who, having been distinguished before the 
B^volution, survived and continued to write after that 
event, was Sir William Temple. His Miscellanies, by 
which he is principally known, though partly composed 
♦ Biog. Dram. 
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before, were not published till then. John Evelyn, who, 
howe?er, although a yery miscellaneous as well as volu- 
minons writer, has hardly left any work that is held in 
esteem for either style or thought, or for anything save 
what it may contain of positive information or mere 
matter of fact, also publbhed one or two books in the 
reign of William, which he saw to an end ; for he died 
at the age of eighty-five, ih 1706. Bishop Stillingfleet, 
who had been known as an author since before the 
Restoration, for his Irenicom appeared in 1659, when 
he was only in his twenty-fourth year, and who had kept 
the press in employment by a rapid succession of publi- 
cations during the next five-and-twenty years, resumed 
his pen after the Revolution, which raised him to the 
bench, to engage in a controversy with Locke about 
some of the principles of his famous essay ; but, whether 
it was that years had abated his powers, or that he had a 
worse cause to defend, or merely that the public taste 
was changed, he gained much less applause for his dia- 
lectic skill on this than on most former occasions. Stil- 
lingfleet lived to the year 1699. Two other eminent 
theological writers of this reign, Cumberland and Bull, 
who both eventually became bishops, had also first ac- 
quired distinction in the preceding period. Cumberland's 
principal work b his Latin treatise De Legibus Naturae, 
an attack of considerable acuteness on the philosophy of 
Uobbes ; Bull, who is also the author of some sermons 
in English, is most celebrated for his Harmonia Apos- 
tolica, directed against Calvinism, 1669; his Defensio 
Fidei Nicenae, 1685 ; and his Judicium Ecclesiae Catho- 
licee, 1694; all in Latin. John Norris, also, one of the 
last of tiie school of English Platonists, which may be 
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omuadaei tm kmsg lieen ^founded in the latter part of 
tbe seventeendu ocBtiiiy by Oaiworik mad fieaij More, 
had, we beHeve, become known «b ssl wiiter some jetam 
before tiw B^evolation ; iwct the greater nimiber«f Mb 
pidcdicstiont&»taf^»eaited in the neigB^f William, «i^ 
he may be i^cktooed one of the ibnt inkers propedy or 
piaQcipally bfidongii^ to tlwt reigm. Yet he is not for « 
moment to be compared for learning, oorapass of thought, 
or power and akiil of ^zpr^eioa, to either Oadworth or 
More. NorriB^s prindpal woric is his Esssy on tite Idedl 
World, published in two parts in l70i and 1762. He 
is aho the 4mthor of a Tolame -of reiigBMB poetiy, 'Of 
xatlwr afeeble charac^r^ which has heen often reprmted. 
Bidbop Spiatt, liiough a dergynum, -and a wiiter l>oth odf 
prose and i^erse, cannot be «»Iled a divine ; he had m 
eaiiier life the repntotion of being the ^ssesA, writer €ii 
the 4ay, but, aithoagh he Bred itaU very nearly the end 
of the reign of Anne, he published nothing, we MamCf 
after the BeTolulaon, nor ind^ fora^good numy yean 
before it His style, whidi was so much admired in his 
own -1^, is a Erenchified English, with an air of ease 
and ocoasiomdly of ^vacity, but wi&ont imy ^trne graoe 
or expresraveness. Good M Bidmrd Baxter, who had 
been 'Ming the world with hooks ler haMA oentury, Joat 
lived to see the Revolt^cm. Me MedyXt ^e age of 
fleventy^x, in the beginning lOf Deoemdber, 169L And 
in the end of the same month died, a«emewhat younger 
men, Robert Boyle, another <xf Ihe most TohmiinouB 
writers of •&€ preoeding penod, mid funoas also for his 
services in the cause of rehgion, as wefll as of acienee. 
In the Receding May^ at a still lau adi^nced age, had 
died the most emment Scc^ch writer of iiie period %e- 



II 

tweea the Bestaraitaon «nd th^ Bevdbtadfi, Sir Creergt 
Ifftckflszie, iord-adyocate tuMkr both Chides IL whI 
hif floooeteor ; the author «f the InstkutiiDS of ti^ Lovi 
flf Seodand, iHid manj otbear prolesnaaal, hiBtorical, and 
Mtkinarian vroriu, but the aourter also of a flowmi^ pea 
iaaoond specniatkni, Ihe heties iettes, aad even in the 
dep at lic nt of fim^ and fiedoiH-afi mi^ be gathered 
from the 6lies of his AMtmBL, m* the fierioas RoBoaace^ 
leeO; Aefigia Stoict, «r tiike YirUmo, 1663; Soiitode 
|nsferredtoPiiUic£iaploj«eiit,l«65; Moral GaUazdry, 
1667. Maeifemrae my he gegwded as the fest aucccsur 
of his eoantrymaa Drusnaond of fia wlh amden in the 
QidtiT«tioBofanEi^;lidi6tjrle; he was the correspoodent 
af Dryden and adier distingiitfihed EngBsh writefs dT 
his day ; but he has ao freteasions of his own to an j 
high cank cither im die graoes of expresdoa or the value 
ef his matter. Whaterer auy hanre heea hk profeflfihwai 
learaaog, teo, his historical disqakitionB are as jejnaeand 
aacxstieai as km attempts at fine writiiig am, with all 
their elaixHsation, at aaoe pedasrtic aad oiawnisk He 
has Botfaa^ either of ^e poetiy t>r tfie elegaaoe of 
PrmirHioBd. 



The -moat aefiye and >eoii8piciioiis imdoiibtecDy of the 
prose writers, who, having acqmred disfinetton in the 
preoeding period, continued to prosecate the business Of 
aodiordnp after tibe fterolation, was the celebrated Dr. 
GHbert Burnet, now Kshop of •BaHshmy. Of 146 dis- 
tinct publications (maiyr of them, however, only single 
sermons and other short pamphlets), which are enumer* 
ated as having proceeded firom his ineessnt pen betwe 
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I and his death, at the age of seventy-two, in 1715 
(including, indeed, his History of his Own Time, and 
his Thoughts on Education, which did not appear till 
after his death), we find that 71, namely 21 hist<mcal 
works and 50 sermons and tracts, belong to the period be- 
fore the Revolution ; 36, namely 5 historical works and 
81 sermons and tracts, to the reign of William ; and the 
remaining 38, namely one historical work and 37 pam- 
phlets, to a later date.* Many of what we have called 
historical works, however, are mere pamphlets : in fact 
Burnet's literary performances of any considerable extent 
are only three in number : — his Memoirs of James and 
William, Dukes of Hamilton, published, in one volume 
folio, in 1676 ; his History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, 3 volumes folio, 1679, 1681, and 
1714 ; and his History of his Own Time, in two volumes 
folio, published after his death in 1723 and 1734. There 
is enough of literary labour, as well as of historical value, 
in these works to preserve to the author a very honour- 
able name ; each of them contains much matter now no- 
where else to be found, and they must always continue 
to rank among the original sources of our national history, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. In regard to their execu- 
tion, too, it must be admitted that the style is at least 
straight-forward and unaffected, and generally as unam- 
biguous as it is unambitious ; the facts are clearly enough 
arranged ; and the story is told not only intelligibly, but 
for the most part in rather a lively and interesting way. 
On the other hand, to any high station as a writer Burnet 

^o^i,^®*!?^*!®' ^^^ convenience of classification, reckoned 
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BISHOP BURKET. 13 

can make no claim ; he is an industrious collector of in- 
telligence, and a loquacious and moderately lively gossip ; 
but of eloquence, or grace, or refinement of any sort, he 
is as destitute as he is (and that is altogether) of imagina- 
tion, and wit, and humour, and suhtlety, and depth and 
weight of thought, and whatever other qualities give 
anything either of life or lustre to what a man utters out 
of his own head or heart. We read him for the sake of 
his fiwrts only ; he troubles us with but few reflections, 
but of that no reader will complain. He does not see 
&r into anything, nor indeed, properly speaking, into 
it at all ; for that matter he is little more, to adopt a 
modem terra, than a penny-a-liner on a large scale, and 
best performs his task when he does not attempt to be 
anything else. Nor is he a neat-handed workman even 
of that class ; in his History of his Own Time, in par- 
ticular, his style, with no strength, or flavour, or natural 
charm of any kind, to redeem its rudeness, is the most 
slovenly undress in which a writer ever wrapt up what 
he had to communicate to the public. Its only merit, as 
we have observed, is that it is without any air of preten- 
sion, and that it is evidently as extemporaneous and 
careless as it is unelevated, shapeless, and ungrammatical. 
Among the most important and best known of Burnet's 
other works are, that entitled ' Some Passages of the Life 
and Death of the Right Honourable John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester,' 1680; his Life of Bishop Bedel, 1685; 
his Travels through France, Italy, Germany, and Svritz- 
erland, 1686 ; and his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, 1699. 
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THOMAS BmENXT. 

In the same year with Bishop Burnet, but at a. mora 
advanced age, died Dr. Thomas Bumet^ the learned and 
eloquent author of the Telluris Sacnt Theoria, first pub^ 
lished in Latin in 1680, and afterwards translated into 
English by the author ; of the Archseologia Fhilosophica, 
published in 1692 ; and of two or three other treatises^ 
also in Latin, which did not appear till after his d^th. 
Burnet's system of geology has no scientific value what- 
ever ; indeed, it must be considered as a mere romance, 
although, from the eaniestnesa of the author's manner 
and his constant citation of texts of Scripture in support 
of his positions^ as well as from more than one answcF 
which he after\vards published to the attacks made upon 
his book, it is evident that he by no means intended i£ 
to be so received. But, with his g^us and imagination 
and consummate scholarship, he is a verj diflferent species 
of >\Titer from his garrulous and mitred namesake : Ins 
English style is singularly flowing and harmonious, as 
well as perspicuous and animated, and rises on fit occar* 
sions to much majesty and even s{^endour. We will 
transcribe a portion of the concluding Chapter of the 
Third Book of the Sacred Theory of the Earth, enlitlod 
* An Imperfect description of the Coming of our 
Saviour, and. of the World on Fire :' — 

Certainly there is nothkig in the whole course of 
nature, or of human afiairs, so great and so extraordinarj 
as the two last scenes of them. The Coming of our 
Saviour, and the Burning of the WoHd. If we could 
draw in our minds the pictures of these in true and Uve^ 
colours, we should scarce be able to attend any thing 
else, or ever divert our imagination from these two 
-^^^^ects : for what can more aftect us than the greatest 
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gloiy that ever was TwiUe iroon «arth, and at the same 
time the greatest terror $ — ^a God desceiidhig' at the head 
of an amy of Angeh, and a bnnmig World under hit 
oBet f • • -• « « 

As to the faoe of mature just before the eoming of 
ear Savnmr, that may be best cdleoted irom the wis of 
ins oomnig menticnied in the jH^eoedent dbapter. Those, 
all meeting togeth^, help to prepare and faakt ready 
a theatre fit for :an angry God to come down upon. 
The comrtenanceofthe heavens will be dark and glocnny ; 
and a veil diaiwn o^rer the £ice of the sun. The earth in 
a diapositian eyery wheve ip break into tkpen flames. 
The tops of the awmitains smdcing; the rivers dry: 
earthipiakes in several places ; Ibe sea sunk and retired 
ialo its deepest jcfaannel, and roaring as i^fainst some 
irarii^ storm. These things wiU nuike the di^ dead 
ana melancfaofy* ; but the nieht soenes will have more of 
horror in them, when ^be Sasing stars appear, like so 
many furies with their Mghted torches, tnreatening to 
set all on £re. Por I do net deuljt but the comets wiH 
bsara pot in tiiis trngedy, and ihave something extnrer- 
diaary m them at that time, either as to nomlwr or ^g» 
ness, or nearness to the earth. Besides, ttie air will be 
&11 of £amii^ meteore, of unosoal forms and maenitudes ; 
Wis of fire rolHng in the sky, and pointed ligbtningB 
dnted against the earth, mixed with chips of thunder 
and -onufi^ iioiBes fifom the clouds. The moon and the 
stars will be confused and irregular, both in their light 
and motions ; as if the whole name of the hearens was 
ent of orier, and all tlie laws^ nature were bivoken or 



Then b& tilings are an this languishing or dying 
poatuve, and Hie inhabitants of the e^th. under the liears 
of their last end, the heavens will ^)pen on a sudden and 
die iglor^ of God will appear. A glory surpassing the 
son in its greatest radiancy^ wiu<£ though we cannot 
tecrabe, we m^ suppose it will bear seme resemblance 
or proportion wilSi those represeBtations that arc made 
m Scripture of God upon ins ^Awme. This wonder m 
the faesfens, whatsoever its fomJonayaBe, will 'pr»ntly^ 
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attract the eyes of all the Christian world. Nothing 
can more affect than an object so unusual and so illus- 
trious, and that probably brings along with it their last 
destiny, and will put a period to all human affidrs. • • • 

As it is not possible for us to express or conceive the 
dread and majesty of his appearance, so neither can we, 
on the other hand, express the passions and consternation 
of the people that behold it. These things exceed the 
measures of human afiairs, and of human thoughts : we 
have neither words nor comparisons to make them known 
by. The greatest pomp and magnificence of the Em- 
perors of the East, m theif armies, in their triumphs, in 
their inaugurations, is but the sport and entertainment of 
children, if compared with this solemnity. When God 
condescends to an external glory, with a visible train and 
eqmpage ; when, from all the provinces of his vast and 
boundless empire, he summons his nobles, as I may so say 
— ^the several orders of angels and archangels— to attend ^ 
his person, though we cannot tell the form or manner of ^ 
his appearance, we know tiiere is nothing in our experi- 
ence, or in the whole history of this wond, that can be 
a just representation of the least part of it. No armies so 
numerous as the host of Heaven ; and, instead of the 
wild noises of the rabble, which makes a great part of 
our worldly state, this blessed company will breathe 
their hallelujahs into the open air, and repeated accla- 
mations of salvation to God, which sits upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb 

Imagine all Nature now standing in a silent expecta- 
tion to receive its last doom ; the tutelary and destroy- 
ing angels to have their instructions ; every thin^ to be 
ready for the fatal hour ; and then, after a littie nlence, 
all tne host of heaven to raise their voice, and sing aloud : 
Let God arise ; let his enemies be scattered ; as smoke 
is driven away, so drive them away ; As wax melteth 
before the fire, so let the wicked perish at the presence 
^*' God. And upon this, as upon a signal given, all the 
sublunary world breaks into flames, and all the treasures 
"f fire are opened in heaven and m earth. 

thus the conflagration begins. If one should now I 
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go about to represent the world on fire, with all the 
eonfiisions that necessarily must be in nature and in man- 
kind upon that occasion, it would seem to most men a 
romantic scene. Yet we are sure there must be such a 
scene. The heavens will pass away with a noise, and 
&e elements will melt with fervent heat, and au the 
works of the earth will be burnt up ; and these things 
cannot come to pass without the greatest disorders imagi- 
nable, both in the minds of man and in external nature, 
and the saddest spectacles that eve can behold. We 
think it a great matter to see a single person burnt alive ; 
here are . millions shrieking in the flames at once. It is 
frightful to us to look upon* a great city in flames, and 
to see the distractions and misery of the people ; here is 
an universal fire through all the cities of the earth, and 
an universal massacre of their inhabitants. Whatsoever 
the prophets foretold of the desolations of Judea, Jeru- 
salem, or Babylon, in the highest strains, is more than 
literaUy accomplished in this last and eeneral calamit;^ ; 
and those only that are spectators of it can make its 
history. 

The disorders in nature and the inanimate world will be 
no less, nor less strange and unaccountable, than those in 
mankind. Every element, and every region, so far as 
the bounds of this fire extend, will be in a tumult and a 
fur^, and the whole habitable world running into con- 
fusion. A world is sooner destroyed than made ; and 
nature relapses hastily into that chaos state out of which 
she came oy slow and leisurelv motions : as an army 
advances into the field by just and regular marches ; but, 
when it is broken and routed, it fiies with precipitation, 
and one cannot describe its posture. Fire is a barbarous 
enemy ; it gives no mercy ; there is nothing but fury, and 
rage, and ruin, and destruction wheresoever it prevails. A 
storm, or hurricane, though it be but the force of air, makes 
a strange havoc where it comes ; but devouring flames, or 
exhalations set on fire, have still a far greater violence, 
and carry more terror along with them. Thunder and 
earthquakes are the sons of fire ; and we know nothing 
in all nature more impetuous or more irremsUbly de»truc-j 
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ti?e tlian tliese two. And, aoeordmefy, m Mb list war 
of the dementg, we may bt lore Wf w31 bear iA^ar 
parts, and do great ezecntian in tkie Btvtaesil Tegpons of 
the worid. SkrtiiqaakeB and sobterraneons ^eraptkxBB 
wtil tear tiie i)ody and bowels df the «a^4 and thuncteiv 
and eonvnkive motions of tbe tor rend liie iskke. The 
waters of the sea wHA boil 4md strode mOAi streams of 
sid^mr that ran into -^em ; w%ieh wul make them iume, 
and smoke, and roar, beyond «U storms :and traiipestB^ 
and those -noises of the sea will ke mametred (again from 
ihe land by falHngirodcsand momitnisi. Tl^ is « small 
part of tiie disorders of 'tiiatdi^^ , . ^ ^ . • . . , • 
But if ^1% suppose the Btorm o^er, »nd that 1tbe'6re 
ba^ got im estire victory over all *odier boebes, «nd hath 
subdired «veiy thmg to itself, i^ omiflagration wdll end 
ki a deluge of fire, ^or in a sea of ^re, oevering the ivi^iole 
globe ofthe -earth ; for, when the ezto^or region 'of the 
eai^ is melted into a fluor, l&e moken gkss oriuimio^ 
metal, it wBl, according to the nature <of <efther fluids, ^fi 
all vacuities and depessioia, and fall iaiso aregukr smu 
face, at an equal distance.every where &om its eentre. 
This sea'of'fire, like the &i9t ^d^Ess, 'will cover ^Am &ce 
of the whole eai^h, make alcind'of .seoond chaos, and 
leave a capacity for smother ipetld to rise &vm it. Bat 
that is not imr present 'busmess. Let us ^11%;, if yoa 
please, to ti^ i^ve of this subject, reftect, open tUs 
occasion, on 'the vanily tand teansi^ott gknry of all itfak 
habitable wor^; facnv, by ^e force of one 'elemeoit 
br^dcing loose upon the vest, all Hthe varieties of 'Oatufe, 
all ^he 'works iof art, ^1 itiie labeuis of men, are -redooed 
to nothing ; a11 tiiat we adnnved and ^adored befove as 
great 4uid magnificent is obltteiaAed tor banished ; and 
another form imdi&Ge of 'dungs, plain, simple, and eveay 
where the eame, oven^veeds Ithe whole ieai& Whei« 
arewm the gmt eni]]^«s «f :die world, and 43ieir great 
impeml citi^ ? Their piUavs, trophies, and smonmDents 
of glory ? Show me where ^ey stood ; read the 3n- 
smption ; tell me &e ^riotor^ name. What ranaina, 
what impessiona, what difference w ^tinction, do you 
TiAwanaw-ofifiw^ iiome «t8el£; etemM fiome, ^ 



fftt^ d^y the limprttBs <^ tb«r woiid^ wkaee- dominatiog 
tnd superstitioiv ancient and modern^ make a great part 
of the history of this earth, what is become of her now ? 
She laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were 
strong and sooiptaoas; she* gloriiied herself and lii^ed 
de^eiweLy^ and said in her hsMrt, I ait a qoeea^ and shall 
see no sorrow. Bui her hoar is come, she is wiped awaj 
from the face of the earth, and bmded in perpetual 
oUiTion. But it is not cities only, and works of men's 
kioda, bat tiie eteriastiBg^ hills and mountains and rodcs 
of the eartk aie melted as wax: befibre tha sun ; and their 
place is nowhere &«id. Here stood the Alps^ a pio- 
oi^ous range of i^ne, the load of the earthy that covered 
many countries, and reached their arms from the ocean 
to the Kadc Sea : this huge mass of stone is softened and 
dfissolvedy as a tender eloud into ram. Herestood the 
Afriean mountains, and Alias with his top^ above the 
doods. There waa frozea Caucasus, and Taurus,, and 
Lnaus, and the mountains of Asia. And yonder, towards 
fte north, stood ^e Riphajan Hills, clothed in ice and 
SBow. All these are vanifllied, droj)t i^ay as tiie snow 
apoB. their heads, and swallowed up m a red sea of fire. 
&eatand marvellous are thy woiks^ Lord God Almjghtv ; 
rast and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints I Halle- 

OTHSB THXOLOGICAI. WIUTEBB : — TIIXOTSOir ; SOUTH. 

Another name that may be here mentioned is that of 
Archbbhop Tillotson, who was a very popular preacher 
among the Presbyterians before the B.estoration, an4 
began publishing sermons so early as in the year 1661, 
while he still belonged to that sect He died in. 1694, in 
his sixty-fourth year. Tillotsoa's Sermons, still fami*- 
Barly known by reputation, long continued to be the 
most generally esteemed collection of such compositions 
in the language ; but are probably now very little read. 
They are substantial performances, such as make the 
reader feel, when he has got through one of them, that 
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he has accomplished something of a feat; and, bein^ 
withal as free from pedantry and every other kind of 
eccentricity or extravagance as from flimsiness, and ex- 
ceedingly sober in their strain of doctrine, with a certain 
blunt cordiality in the expression and manner, they were 
in all respects very happily*" addressed to the ordinary- 
peculiarities of the national mind and cliaracter. But, 
havmg once fallen into neglect, Tillotson's writings have 
no qualities that will ever revive attention to them. 
There is much more of a true vitality in the sermons 
of Dr. Robert South, whose career of authorship com- 
menced in the time of the Protectorate, though his life 
was extended till after the accession of George I. He 
died in 1716, at the age of eighty-three. South's ser- 
mons, the first of which date even before the earliest of 
Tillotson's, and the last after Tillotson's latest, are very 
well characterised by Mr. Hallam: — "They were," he 
observes, "much celebrated at the time, and retain a 
portion of their renown. This is by no means surpris- 
ing. South had great qualifications for that popularity 
which attends the pulpit, and his manner was at that 
time original. Not difiiise, not learned, not formal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural structure of 
sentences, a more pointed though by no means a more 
fsur and satisfactory turn of reasoning, with a style clear 
and English, free from all pedantry, but abounding with 
those colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though now 
become vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. af- 
fected, sparing no personal or temporary sarcasm, but, if 
he seems for a moment to tread on the verge of buf- 
foonery, recovering himself by some stroke of vigorous 
sense and language j such was the worthy Dr. South, 
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whom the courtiers delighted to hear. His . sermons 
want all that is called imction, and sometimes even 
earnestness ; but there is a masculine spirit about them, 
which, combined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches where he might be 
beard. '"^ Both South and Tillotson are considered to 
belong as divines to the Arminian, or, as it was then 
commonly called, the Latitudinarian school — as well as 
Cudworth, More, and Stillingfleet. 

A few paragraphs irom one of his discourses against 
long and extempore prayers, on JEcclesiastes v. 2, " Be 
not rash with thy mouth," &c., will exemplify his lively 
and pregnant style of preaching : — 

And, thus having shown how the Almighty utters him- 
self when he spesis, and that upon the greatest occa- 
aons, let us now descend from heaven to earth, from 
God to man, and show that it is no presumption for us to 
conform our words, as well as opr actions, to the supreme 
pattern ; and, according to our poor measures, to imitate 
the wisdom that we adore. And for this, has it not been 
noted by the best observers and the ablest judges, both 
<^ things and persons, that the wisdom of any people or 
nation has been most seen in the proverbs and snort say- 
ings commonly received amongst them ? And what is a 
proverb, but the experience and observation of several 
ages, gathered and summed up into one expression ? 
liie Scripture vouches Solomon for the wisest of men ; 
and they are his Proverbs that prove him so. The seven 
wise men of Greece, so famous for their wisdom all the 
world over, acquired all that fame, each of them by a 
single sentence consisting of two or three words; and 
yvQOi aeavTbv (Know thyself) still lives and flourishes in 
the mouths of all, while many vast volumes are extinct, 
and sunk into dust and utter oblivion. And then, for 
books : we shall generally find that the most excellent, 

♦ Ut of Europe, iv. 177. yj 
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in any art or science, bave been stfll Ite sraaHest and 
most eompendieuB : and ibis not witbost grsund ; for it 
IB an argument that tbe author was a master of ¥fhai he 
wrote, and bad a dear notion and a full comprehension 
of the siibject before him. For tbe reason of things lies 
in a Kttle compass, if the imnd couM at any time be so 
bappy as to Hgiat wpon it. Moat «i' the writings and dis- 
courses in the world are but iUttstratimi aoid rhetoric, 
which signifies as much as nothing to a mind eager in 

fursuit after the causes and philosophical truth of things, 
t is the work of fancy to enlarge, but of judgment to 
shorten and contract ; and tkerotwe thas maet needs be 
as ^ above the other as jadgm«fit is a greater and a 
nobler faculty than fancy or imagination. All philoso- 
phy is reduced to a few principles, and those pnnciples 
comprised in a few propositions. And, as the whoAe 
^ructure of speculation rests upon three or fomr axioms 
or maxims, so tiiat of practice also bears apoB a Tery 
small number of rules. And surely there was neyer jFet 
any rule or juazim that filled a Trolusae, or took up a 
wedc's tijaae to be :got by bisart. Hh^ these ace the 
^qnceB renmi, tbe tops 4md sums, the yery ^pait a»d i^ 
of ihmss extracted and abridged; just as all ^ie lines 
drawn n'om tbe vastest circumfereaoe do at lengtii meet 
and unite in the SBiailest of thiz^, a point : and it is but 
a very little piece of wood with which a true artist wiM 
measure all the timber in the worid. The truth is, ih&» 
could be no such thing as art or soienoe, coiM not tiie 
mind of man gather the genial natures of things oat of 
the numberle^ heap of partieidaxs, and then bmd then 
up into such short aphorisms or propositioBS, that so tbef 
jnay be made portable to the memory, and thereby be- 
came ready or at hand for tlte judgment to a^^ly aad 
make use of, as tdiere shall be oecanon. 

In fine, brevity and suednotness of ^peech is that 
which, in philosophy or speculation, we call maxima ami 
first principle ; in the counsels and ree<^ves of |»actical 
wisdom, and tJie deep mysteries of religion, oracle; aoA 
"istly, in matters of wit, and the finenesses of imaeina- 
tion, epigram. All of them, severity and in their Sids, 
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the greatest aad Ike Mblest thi^s thai the mind -of man 
can show the force and deaterity of ka fiK^ihaea ki. 

And iKMr, if this be the iiigfaeBt excelleBcy aod |»erfec- 
tion of speech in all odaier things, can we ass^n any 
tme, solid reason why it should not foe so likewise la 
myer ? Nay, is thm sot rather the dearest reason 
imaginable why k should be much more so ; since raoat 
of the forenientioBed ^^uiigsiire but addresses to an humaa 
mderstanding, which may need as many words as jom^ 
£11 a Yolome to make it miderstand the trol^ of one line? 
Whereas ^xrayer is an address to that Eternal Mind, 
which, as we Jiave shown belcH^e, such as raaenally ui- 
vocate pretend not to infionn. l^everthelesa, since tha 
nature of man is «uch that, w^ile we are yet in the body, 
our rev^renoe and worslnp of God must of necessity pro- 
ceed in some amdogy to the reva^ence ikai we show to 
the gnmdees of this world, we will liere see what 4^ 
judgment of all wise men is concerning £swne8s of wards 
when we appear as suppliants before our «ar&y supo- 
riors ; and we shall find that they generally allow it to 
iimort these three things : 1, Modesty ; % Discretion ; 
and S, He^bt of iiespect to the person addressed to. 
And first, ^ modesty. Medei^ isa kind «f shame ^ar 
beshfulneaB, proceeding from the sense a man has of ha 
«wn defects, compared with the perfections ef him whom 
be comes before. And that which is modesty towards 
man is worship and devotion towards God. It is a virtue 
that makes a man unwilling to be seen, and fearful to be 
heard ; and yet, for that very cause, never fails to make 
ium both seen with favour and heard with attention. It 
loves not many woitds, nor indeed needs them. For 
modesty, addressing to any cme^f a generous worth and 
ii«noiB% is sure to have that man's honour for its advocate 
and lus generosity for its interceasor. And how, then, 
is it passible for such a virtue to run out into words ? 
Xoquacky storms the ear, but modesty takes the heart ; 
that is troublesome;, this gentle but irresistible. Much 
speakmg is idwi^s liie €^eet of confidence ; jmd ecmfi- 
doice still presupposes, and sprmgs fM«n, tiie persuawf^ 
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tbat a man has of his own worth : both of them, certainly, 
very mifit qualifications for a petitioner. 

Secondly. The second thing that naturally shows itself 
in paucity of words is discretion ; and particularly that 
prime and eminent part of it that consists in a care of of- 
fending, which Solomon assures us that in much speaking 
it is hardly possible for us to avoid. In Prov. x. 19, In 
the multitude of words, says he, there wanteth not sin. It 
requires no ordinary skill for a man to make his tongue 
run by rule, and at the same time to give it both its les- 
son and its liberty too. For seldom or never is there 
much spoke, but something or other had better been not 
spoke, there being nothing that the mind of man is so 
apt to kindle and take distaste at as at words ; and, there- 
fore, whensoever any one comes to prefer a suit to an- 
other, no doubt the fewer of them the better, since, 
where so very littie is said, it is sure to be either can- 
didly accepted, or, which is next, easily excused ; but at 
the same time to petition and to provoke too is certainly 
very preposterous. 

Thirdly. The third thing that brevity of speech com- 
mends itself by in all petitioning addresses is, a peculiar 
respect to the person addressed to ; for whosoever peti- 
tions his superior in such a manner does, by his very so 
doing, confess him better able to understand, than he 
himself can be to express, his own case. He owns 
him as a patron of a preventing jud^ent and goodness, 
and, upon that account, able not only to answer but also 
to anticipate his requests. For, according to the most 
natural interpretation of things, this is to ascribe to him 
a sagacity so ouick and piercing that it were presumption 
to inform, ana a benignity so great that it were needless 
to importune, him. And can there be a greater and 
more winning deference to a superior than to treat him 
under such a character ? Or can anything be imagined 
so naturally fit and efficacious, both to enforce the peti- 
tion and to endear the petitioner ? A short petition to a 
great man is not only a suit to him for his favour, but 
""'SO a panegyric upon his parts. 
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Here we have, if not much subtlety, depth, or large- 
ness of view, what is better fitted to win acceptance with 
the common taste, and especially to prove eiiective in 
spoken eloquence, pith and point, and a vein of reason- 
ing or remark certainly not common-place, yet at the 
same time approving itself, so far as it goes, to every 
man's experience or consciousness, and alarming no pre- 
judices by any tincture either of extravagance or novelty. 
It is a striking without being in any respect a startling 
style, whether we regard the thought or the expression ; 
a manner of disquisition which never goes mining &r 
underground for hidden treasure, yet stirs the surface of 
the soil so as efiectually to bnng out whatever fertility 
may be there resident. There is no passion or poetry 
in South's eloquence ; its chief seasoning rather partakes 
of the nature of wit. Many smart sayings, having that 
peculiar species of truth in them which belongs to a wit- 
ticism, might be gathered from his writings ; and some 
current bons mots may probably be traced to him. The 
sarcastic definition, for instance, which has been given of 
gratitude, that it is a sense of obligation for favours ex- 
pected, seems to be originally his. We are told by the 
author of the Memous of his Life prefixed to his Ser- 
mons, that, when Dr. Owen, the puritanical vice-chan- 
cellor, in the time of the Commonwealth, threatened to 
expel South, then an under-graduate, from Cambridge, 
on bis being caught performing worship accoramg to the 
Book of Common Prayer, remarking that *' he could do 
no less, in gratitude to his highness the Protector, and 
his other great friends, who had thought him worthy of 
the dignities he then stood possessed of,'* the future 
champion of the restored Church of England replie ' 
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'^Giathnde among fneais is like eredit amoBgst trades- 
nen ; U keeips hmimeaB up, and BManiaias liie eorrespond- 
enee: and we pi^, not so niufiih oat of a prineipie that 
we on^tt to diseharge our debts^ as to secure ours^ves a 
place ta be traced another time." The bdl^neiy , or 
■omethiiigi Hice it, oecastonally to be foaad in his sermons 
is principal diseeted against the sectaries ; for SoalJi, 
althou^ not giyen to take up wi^ any creed or system 
on the mere ground of aathority, was, as we ha^e just 
said, a strict and strenuous adherent of the EstaUish* 
ment, and had eonvhiced himself ^tmM there was no good 
to be found either to ihe right or ^le left of the Tyrty- 
nine Articles^ either in Romanian on the one hand or 
Protestant diss^it eo the other. It is true l^at whea at 
eoll^e, in 1665^ he had gone so fiir as to eonlaibitte a eopj 
of Latin verses to the yolimiepii^bhed by the university 
in congratulation of Ciomweiik on l^e peace conquered 
by him that year from the IXitsch ; and this eircnmstaaee 
eonsideral^y amoys his ortt^Klos and Icyal biograi^ier. 
Upon the said poem, it is mnariied, '* some peo^e have 
nmde mvidious r^lectians, as if eontrsuy t& the s^ti* 
ments he affcM'wards e^MUsed ; but ^lese are to be toM 
tiiat sudi exerdaes are usually imposed by tiie gov^*norB 
of eoUeges upon baehekro of arts and under-graduatee : 
I stu^ forbear to be pavticiite in his, as being a forced 
csB^^imcnt to- liie usurper* Not but even those diseever 
acertftin unwilii^fBess to^aet in fiwoor of that m<mstcr, 
whom ^es the iaiuHtaide Eol of Clarendott, in his^ Hfeu 
tey of tto Grand RebelUon, distingaishes by thenane 
and title of a Glorious Viikinw'* As a fort^i^ sample of 
*^ prinoptes and ten^r of this Inograpber, we may 
'-^ Mdee that a IMe kmer dvww, m mention^ t^ 
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kmed Dr. Mbm Owen, lie desigfinttes him, ^ tiiis man 
(d he desenres tiie BMM •# ooeV uui all hwpraiy m 
'^ creatures ^^ested of att ^arikie» that pMrt towaFds the 
least symptooa of hamaatj." la SMth Imnself the 
he^ag of av^rsMn to the seetariaiBsa and repobHeaaisai 
tet had for the prcaest beta i^i^ted out of sight, or out 
af the way, never took ihm hitter toae. His way of 
Tiewia^ the auitter may be exeoiflifiad by a fiuaooa paa- 
sage from a sermon which he preadied, aa one of the 
chi^lains in ordinary, b^ore Charles II. in 1681 : — 
^ Yfha ^tmt hai laakcd vnptm Agathocles, first handing 
liie day, and nakiag pots ander his fadwr, and after^ 
waids torBiog rotrf>er, codd have thought that, froat su^ 
a enicMoa, he riioakl coaoe to he king of SieUy ? Who 
^at had aeen Masaaa^lo, a poor fisherman, wHh \m red 
cap and his angle, would havereekoaed it poesihle to see 
laeh a pitifui tiling, within a weefc alter, shining in hia 
doth of gold, and with a word or a nod ahacArtdy coaa- 
aanding ike whole dty of Naples ? And who that had 
hehdd such a baalmipft, b^gsriy fellow as Cromwdl, 
int eaienag ^e Farliaraoit House, with a threadbafe, 
tom deak, greasy hat (porhaps neitiicr c^ them paid fer), 
eodd have sua p ee t ed that^ in the space of so few yeuv, 
he shfH^ by the raisderof one king and thebenishraent 
afaii8dier,a9ecndthetiirQBe?" There is conteaift and 
diaae here, hat not aay nadigBiiy. At this sal^, we 
me told, Charies fi^ into a violent fit of barter, and, 
tmmag nmnd to Lord Rediester, said, '' Ods fidi. Lacy, 
year chaplain nrast be a bishop z pat me in mind of him 
at die next, death/* Bat, however noch South may 
faaore enjoyed iskm scttiag the Chopd Royal m a roar, he 
waanatfidtmglbrabishopriewith his comae pulfot ora^ 
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toiy. He had it several times in his power, after this, 
to take his seat upon the right reverend bench, but he 
always declmed that distinction ; and, although he was 
perhaps the most influential English ecclesiastic of his 
day, he continued to the end of his life nothing more than 
prebendary of Westminster and canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. In all other worldly matters, indeed, he showed 
the same disinterestedness, so worthy of him both as a 
Christian and as a wit. 

LOCKE, 

The only considerable literary name that belongs ex- 
clusively, or almost exclusively, to the first reign after 
the Revolution is that of Locke. John Locke, horn in 
1632, although his * Adversariorum Methodus, or New 
Method of a Common-Place-Book,' had appeared in 
French in Leclerc's * BiUioth6quo ' for 1686, and an 
abridgment of his celebrated Essay, and his first Letter 
on Toleration, both also in French, in the same pub- 
lication for 1687 and 1688, had published nothing in 
English, or with his name, till he produced in 1690 the 
work which has ever since made him one of the best 
known of English writers, both in his own and in other 
countries, his * Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing.* This was followed by his Second Letter on 
Toleration, and his two Treatises on Grovemment, in 
the same year; his Considerations on Lowering the 
Interest of Money, in 1691 ; his Third Letter on Tole- 
ration, in 1692; his Thoughts concerning Education, 
in 1693; his Reasonableness of Christianity, in 1695; 
and various controversial tracts m reply to his assailants^ 
Dr. Edwards and Bishop Stillingfleet, between that datd 
«nd his death in 1704. After hb death appeared his 
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Conduct of the Underst«ndiiig, and sererd liheologicd 
trealaes, the ocnnpoeition of wbidi had been the emploj-* 
Bent of the last years of his industrious and productive 
old age. Lodie's iamous Essay was Ihe first wc»*k, per^ 
h^pB in any langoage, which professedly or syBtemati(»dIjr 
attempted to popcdarise metaphyacal philosophy. The 
author's persuafflCHi evidently is, that tiiere is nothing 
more di£Bcuit to comprehend, or at least more incompre- 
hensible, about the op^vtions of the human mind than 
there is in the niovema:its of an eight-d«^ ckxdu What 
he especially sets himself to run down and do away with, 
from the beginning to the end of his book, is the notion 
that there is any mystery in any part of the subject he 
has undertaken to expound which his pen cannot make 
dear to the most ordinary capacity that will lend hia 
half an hour's &ir attention. Locke was a man of great 
iioral worth, of the highest integrity, disinterested, just, 
tolerant, and humane, as wdl as of extraordinary pene- 
tntion and capacity ; moreorer, he was prdbably as free 
from anything like sdf-conceit, or the OTCr-estimatioa 
cidier of his own virtues or his own talents, as peoi^e of 
good sense usually are ; and he lad undoubtedly a greai 
respect for the dei^, as the First Magistrate of the urn- 
verse ; yet, to a mind differently constituted from his, 
mi which, instead of seeing a mystery in nothing, sees 
a mystery in all things, tbere is, it must be confessed, 
something so offisnsive in the whole tone and manner of 
ik speculations, that his real merits perhaps will scarcdy 
be rated by such a mind so hi^ as they deserve. It 
teems all like a man, if not trying to deceive others, at 
least so perseveringly shutting his eyes upon, and turo- 
iag away hia head from, every real d^culty, that he 
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iDay be almost said to be wilfully deceiving himself; 
merely skimming the surface of his subject while he 
assumes tlie air of exploring it to the bottom ; repelling 
objections sometimes by dexterously thrusting them aside, 
mostly by not noticing them at all ; in other words, n 
piece of mere derer and plausible, but hollow and insin* 
cere, conjuring ; a vain show of wisdom, having in it 
almost as little of the real as of the rever^tial. No 
awe, no wonder, no self-distrust— no sense of anything 
aboye — we sHght almost say beside, or out of— the in-i 
tellect of the speculator, Malebranche saw all things in 
God ; Locke saw all things in himself. Nay, he went all 
but the length of seeing the whole universe in his ^ve 
corporeal senses; and the majority of his disciples ia 
more recent times have boldly leaped across the slight 
barrier which kept their master back from that great disn 
oovery. But, while there will continue to be in many 
minds this dissent from the general spirit of Locke's phi-» 
losophy, and also from the general tenor of his conclu* 
mons, the Essay on Human Understanding will, never* 
theless, always be recognised as not only an illustrious 
monument of the penetration, ingenuity, and other high 
mental powers and resources of its author, but as a 
fundamental book in modem metaphysics. It is, as has 
been remarked, the first comprehensive survey that had 
been attempted of the whole mind and its faculties ; and 
the very conception of such a design argued au intellect 
of no common reach, originality, and boldness. It will 
remain also of very considerS,ble value as an extensive 
register of facts, and a storehouse of acute and often 
suggestive observations on psychological phenomena, 
whatever may be tiie fate of the views propounded in it 
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as a metaphjsical system. Further, it is not to be denied 
tint this work has exercised a poweriiil influence upon 
the coarse of philosophical inquiry and opinion ever 
anee its appearance. At flrst, in particular, it did good 
Krvice in putting finally to tiie rout some fantastic notions 
and methods that still lingered in the schools ; it was 
die loudest and most comprehensive proclamation that 
had yet been made of the liberation of philosophy from 
tiie dominion of authority; but Locke's was a mind 
stronger and better furnished for the work of pulling 
down than of building up ; he had enough of clear* 
i%htednes3 and independence of mental character for 
die one ; whatever endowments of a different kind he 
pofficssed, he had too little imagination, or creative 
power, for the other. Bendes, the wery passionless 
diaracter of his mind would have unfitted him for going 
hr into the philosophy of our complex nature, in which 
tilie passions are the revealers and teachers of all the 
cteepest truths, and alone afFord us any intimation of 
many things which, even with the aid of their lurid 
li^t, we discern but as fearful and unfathomable mys* 
teries. What would Shakspeare's understanding of tho 
philosophy of human nature have been, if he had had no 
more imagination and passion in his own nature than 
LodLe? 

WBITEBS ON POLITXCAI. ECONOMY. 

Among Locke's writings are two treatises, the one 
entitled * Considerations on the Lowering of Interest and 
Raiang the Value of Money,' published in 1691, the 
other entitled * Further Considerations on Raising the 
Value of Money,' published in 1695. Some of the most 
nnportant questions in what '^\^Z(^oi^l 
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Economy had been diBCBflsed in England in a popular 
fashion before the end of the sixteenth c^rtoxy ; but it 
was only unce the Bevduti<m that attempts had been 
made to settle the general principles of the science of 
wealth or to give it a ^'stematic form. Sir William 
Petty, Sir Josiah Child, and Mr. Thomas Mun had all 
written upon the subject of money before Locke, and 
both his publications and theirs contain many sound and 
yaluable observations; but by&rthe most remarkable 
woiic belonging to this early era of the sdoice is Sir 
Dudley North's ' Discourses on Trade, prindpelly^ 
directed to the cases of Interest, Coinage, Clif^fung, and 
Increase of Money,* puUi^ed in the same year with 
Lodge's first tract, and with reference to the same matter, 
the general recoinage of the silver currency which was 
about this time first proposed by the government, axui 
was accomplished &ye years afterwards. Sir Dudley's 
pamphlet was in opposition to a material pcnnt of the {dan 
actually adopted, by which the loss arising from the 
dipped money was thrown upon the public, and ^ publi* 
cation is supposed to hi»re becai suppressed ; but a few years 
ago a distinguished living political economist (Mr. M^Cul- 
loch) was fortunate enough to recover a copy, thai sup- 
posed to be the only one in existence.* Its leading 
principle is simply, that gold and silver differ cpmmer* 
dally in no respect whatever from other commodities ; 
and on this basis the author has reared a theory en- 
tirely unvitiated by the andent and almost universally 
received errors and prejudices of his day, and, so far as 

* In bis * Literature of Political Economy/ 8vo. Lcmd. 
1^45, p. 43, Mr. M^Culloch informs us that he has since met 
TTith two other copies of the original edition* 
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it goes, as perfect as Hie subject admits of. A more 
vitouiKNis writer on oommeree and fmanoe in this i»d 
^ mext reign was Dr. Charies Davenant (son of Sk* 
WSUam, tiie poet), whose woHls, however, are more 
vyoable for die mere facts they record than for anj 
light they throw on the principles of eeonomica] science. 
IXivenant, who held ^e office of InspectOT-g^eneral of 
&p(nls and Imports, was a laborious examiner of docii^ 
nents and aeooonts, and a sensible man witiial, but racier 
doll, it must be allowed, notwitbstaiiding his poetkd 
deseent^ 

BOTLB AKD BXKTLBT COKTBOYEBST, 

In taking leave of t^e seventeen^ century we m«st 
Bot omit noticing the memorable contest of wk and learn- 
m^ which arose, ra fbe re%H of William, outof tiie pub^ 
fication of an edition of the €rreek Epistles attributed to 
Fhalaru, the tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily, famous for 
Ins brazen boS, by the Honoun^ Charies Boyle (after- 
wards Earl of Orrery). In the preface to his book, 
windi was pnbli^ed in the begmning of ^ke year 
1^5, Boyle, who was then an undergradoi^ of Chrii^ 
€hvn;fa, Oxford, animadverted with some severity upon 
a pfeee €€ discourtesy which be conceived he had m^ 
wii& from Dr. Bent!ey, llien keeper of the King's 
Library, in regard to the loan of a manuscript of the 
Episdes there preserved. After an interval of two yewrs 
Bendey pul^hed, in an appendix to the second edition 
ef his (ncnd William Wotton's * Ejections on Ancient 
aid Modem Learning,* mi elaborate exposition of his 
reaK>ns for holding the compositions printed by Boyle, 
and ranked by him with l^e most predous remains of the 
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remoteBt antiquity , to be a comparatively modem forgery; 
and at the same time took an opportmiity botli of reply, 
ing to the charge brought against him by Boyle (from 
which he appears to have vindicated himself)^ and of 
criticising the late edition of the Epbties with great 
seyerity, and with all the power of his vast erudition and 
unrivalled acumen. This, the first edition of BenUey's 
celebrated * Dissertation on Phalaris/ b now, in truth, 
universally considered to have established the spurious- 
ness of the Epbties conclusively and unanswerably. An 
answer, however, was produced to it in the following 
year (1698), under the titie of * Dr. Bentiey's Disserta- 
tions on the Episties of Phalaris and the Fables of .£sop 
examined;' to which Boyle's name was prefixed, but 
which is believed to have been chiefly the composition 
of his tutor, the celebrated Dr. Francb Atterbury, after- 
wards Bbhop of Rochester, whose very considerate 
attainments in classical scholarship were enlivened and 
decorated by the finest spirit of wit and humour. Some 
others of the most distinguished among the Oxford men 
also contributed their blows or missiles ; so that the cause 
of the old Sicilian tyrant against the denier and derider 
of hb literary pretensions may be said to have been 
taken up and defended by the whole force and fury of 
the university. The laugh was turned for the moment 
against Bentiey by thb attack, which was for the most 
part a fierce personal invective ; but he set at least the 
original question at rest, and efiectually put down the 
pretensions of hb assailants to cope with him in the field 
of learning and criticism, by a second and enlarged edi« 
tion of his Dissertation, which he brought forth after 
•bout another year's interval. To thb a reply was 
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Areatened, bat none was ever made. Bentley's perform- 
«ice was in every way a masterpiece. " Professedly 
^ontroTer^al," observes a late writer, *^ it embodies a 
mass of accurate information relative to historical facts, 
antiquities, chronology, and phildogy, sudi as we may 
safely say has rarely been collected in the same space ; 
and the reader cannot fail to admire the ingenuity with 
which things apparently trifling, or fcn^ign to the point 
in question, are made effective in illustrating or prov- 
ing the author's views. Nothing shows so well how 
thoroughly digested and familiar was the vast stodc of 
reading which Bentiey possessed. The banter and rldi* 
eule of his opponents are returned with interest, and the 
reader is reconciled to what might seem to savour too 
much of arrogance and the bitterness of controversy by 
a sense of the strong provocation given to tiie author.*'* 
We may add a few words from Mr. Hallam's notice of 
tins controversy : — ** It was the first great literary war 
tiiat had been waged in England ; and, like that of Troy, 
it has still the prerc^tive of being remembered after the 
Epistles of Phalaris are as much buried as the walls of 
Troy itself. Both combatants were skilful in wielding 
the sword : the arms of Boyle, in Swift's language, were 
given him by all the gods;f but his antagonist stood 

♦ Article on Bentlejr, in Penny Cyclopsedia, iv. 250. 

+ Upon this assertion of Swift's, Boyle's son, John earl 
of Orrery, remarks, -with a filial or famWj partiality that is 
excusable enough — *'I shall not dispute about the gift of 
the armour; but thus far I will venture to observe, that 
the gods never bestowed celestial annour except upon 
heroes -whose courage and superior strengUi distinguisiied 
them from tiie rest of mankind; whose merits and abilities 
were already conspicuous; and -who could wield, though 
young, the sword of Mars, and adorn it with all the virtues ^ 
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fa rw m tl m no such figuratiire strength/ master of a learn* 
ing to which nothing paniUel had been known m Eng- 
knd, and that directed by aa understanding prompt, dk« 
criminating, not idly sceptical, but still &rther removed 
from trust in oothority, sagacioos in peroeiying corrupt 
tioos of language, and ingenious, at the least, in remor- 
ing them, with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and 
nperior to Boyle in that which he had most to boast, a 
sareastia wit."* The Batde of the Books, here alluded 
to, the production of the ailerwards renowned Jonathan 
Swift, did not, however, appear till the year 1704. In 
&et the dispi^ dlxmt the auth^iticity of the Epistles of 
Plmlaris had formed all along oi^y a branch of a larger 
eontffoversy, which was kept up for some years after tlm 
question of Phahuris had been set at rest and abandoned 
en all hands. It was Swift's relation and patnm, Sir 
William Temple, who had first called attention to the 
Epbtles by a passage in one of his Essays, in which ke 
endeavoured to m^ntain the superiority of the ancients 
over the moden^ in all kinds of learning and knowledge, 
tibe phyffical and esq^erimental scsenoes themselves not 
excepted. It was in answ^ to Temple's Essay, whick' 
was itself a reply to Perrault's * Parall^ des Anciens et 
Modemes,' published at Paris in 1687, ^eA Wottoa 
wrote his * Reflections,' the first edition of which ap- 

of Minerva." — Remarks on the Lifo and Wriiing$ of Dr. 
Swift, 5th edition, p. 228. Charles Boyle was m tnaOi a 
person of respectable talent; but, althongh m after life he 
wrote a comedy (As You Find It), and some other trifles, his 
wit docs not appear to have ripened with his years, and 
nothing that he prodooed ever excited any attention ezo^t 
nis college publication in the Phalaris controversy. 
* * Lit of Eur./ iv. U. r onalp 
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peered in 16d4, and expressed tbereiii an o}MBi(m on- 
fiiTourable to the antiquity of the Efnstles, which Temf^le 
bad both eulogised in wann terms and cited as of im- 
qocsticmable authenticity. This argument betweoi 
Tonple as the cham{Hon-general of the ancients, and 
Wetttm of the modems, which produced a great many 
more publicaticms from both, and fhrni their respective 
partisans, k the main subject of the Battle of the Books, 
idiich was probaUy the hist blow struck in the pen and 
ink war, and at any rate is the last that is now reooem- 
bered. 

8WIIT. 

The Tide of a Tub and tiie Battle of the Books, pub- 
hifaed together, were the first announcement of the 
greatest master of satire at once comic mkd caustic that 
Ims yet appeared in our language. Swift, bom in Ire- 
kad in 1667, had idready, in the last years of the reign 
sf King William, made himsdf known by two volumes 
of Letters selected from the papers of his friend Temple j 
aid also by a political pamphlet in favour of the ministry 
of the day, whidi attracted little notice, and gave as 
little promise of his fiiture eminence as a writer. To 
politics as well as satire, however, he adhered through- 
out his care^ — c^n blending the two, but producing 
scarcely anything, if we may not except some of his 
tffiitions in verse, that was not either satirical or political. 
fiii comnse of authorship as a pcditical writ^ may be 
oonudered properly to begin with his * Letter concem- 
ii^ die Sacramental Test,' and another high Tory and 
Ugh diorch tract, which he published in 1708 ; in which 
«ae year he also came forward with his ironical *Argu- 
Bent lor the Abolition of Christianity,* and, in his 
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humorous ' Predictions,' first assumed his nom d^ 
gUerreoi Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, subsequently made so 
famous bj other J^uo; desprit in the same style, and by 
its adoption soon after by the wits of the Tatler. Of 
his other most notable performances, his Conduct of the 
Allies was published in 1712 ; hb Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, in 1714 ; his Drapier's Letters, in 1724 ; his im^ 
mortal Gulliver's Travels, in 1727 ; and his Polite Con-* 
Tersadon, which had been written many years before, in 
1738. His poem of Cadenus and Vanessa, besides, had 
appeared, without his consent, in 1723, soon after the 
deadi of Miss Hester Van Homrigh, its heroine. The 
History of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne (if his, 
which there can hardly be a doubt that it is), the Direc-^ 
tions for Servants, many of hb verses and other shorter 
pieces, and hb Diary written to Stella (Miss Johnson^ 
whom he eventually married), were none of them printed 
till after, some of them not till long after, hb death^ 
which took place in 1745. 
'' O thouT' exclaims his friend Pope, 

" whatever title please thine ear 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaf^ or Gulliver I 
Whetiier thou choose Cervantes' serious air. 
Or laugh and shake in Kabelais* easy chair. 
Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy grieved country's copper chains unbind, — " 

lines that describe comprehensively enough the cele* 
brated dean^s genius and writings — what he did and what 
he was. And the first remark to be made about Swift b, 
that into everytliing that came from hb pen he put a strong 
infusion of himself; that in hb writings we read the 
man—not merely hb mtellectual ability, but hb moral 
~iture, hb passions, hb principles, hb prejudices, his 



Immoara, his whole temper and indiyidualitj. The 
coauDon herd of writers hare no indiTiduality at all ; 
those of the very highest class can assume at will any- 
other individualitj as perfectly as their own — they have 
BO exduaiveness. Next under this highest class stand 
those whose individuality is at once thdr strength and 
tiieir weakness ; — their strength, in as much as it did« 
Anguishes them from and lifts them far above the raulti^ 
tade of writers of mere talent or expository skill ; theur 
weakness and bondage, in that it will not be thrown off, 
and that it withholds them from ever going out of them« 
selves, and rising from the merely characteristic, striking, 
m picturesque eith^ to the dramatic or to the beautiful, 
of both of which equally the spirit is tinegotistic and 
muversal. To this class, which is not the highest, but 
the next to it. Swift belongs. The class, however, like 
both that which is above and that which is below it, is 
one of wide comprehension, and includes many degrees 
of power, and even many diversities of gifts. Swift was 
neither a Cervantes nor a Rabelais ; but yet, with some- 
tiling that was peculiar to himself, he combined consi-> 
derable portions of both. He had more of Cervantes 
than Rabelais had, and more of Rabelais than was given 
to Cervantes. There cannot be cldmed for him the re- 
finement, the humanity, the pathos, the noble elevation 
of the Speniard-^all that irradiates and beautifies hiA 
satire and drollery as die blue sky does the earth it bends 
over ; neither, with all his ingenuity and fertility, does 
oar English wit and humourist anywhere display either 
the same inexhaustible abundance of grotesque invention, 
or the same guety and luxuriance of fancy, with the his- 
torian of the Dcmigs and Sayings of the Giant Gargantua 
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Yet neither Cenrantes nor Rabelais, nor both combmedy 
conld have written the Tide of a Tnb, or the Batde oi 
at^ Books. The torrent of triumphant merriment is 
broader and more rushing tiian any thing of the same 
kind in either. When we look indeed to tiie perfectioii 
and exactness of the allegory at all points, to the bitmg 
sharpness and at the same time ihe hilarity and comie 
animation of the sath^, to its strong and unpaasing yet 
easy and natoral flow, to the mcessant blaze of the wit 
and hnmoor, and to the style so dear, so yiwid and ex- 
presrive, so idioma^, so EngMsh, so tme in all its 
▼arietiea, narrative, cGdactic, rbetoricai, ooUoqnid, as we 
know no work of its das in oar own langoage that as a 
whole i4>pnMH^es the Tale of a Tub, so we doubt if 
there be another qrnte equal to it in aay language. E?eii 
a few extracts may give smne notion ok' its wonderM 
spirit and brilHuicy. Pasamg over some prdiminary 
matter—among other things the inhnitable Dedication to 
Prince Posterity— we come in what is entitled SectioD 
Second to the proper commenoenMnt of the story, the 
deathbed bequest by the fether to his three ions, ail bom 
at a birth, of a new coat each->the miraculous virtues of 
the garments being, that widi good keeping they woidd 
last them fresh and sound as long as they lived, and that 
^biey would grow with the bodies of their wearers, 
lengthening and widening of themselves, so as alvmys to 
fit. << Here," said the &ther ; <^ tet me see them on 
you before 1 die. So ; very well ; pray, children, wear 
them dean, and brush them often* You will find in my 
will — here it is — fidl instructions in eveiy particdar con- 
cerning the wearing and management of your coats; 
whorem you must be very exact, to avmd the penalties 
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I liaTe appcnnted for every traasgvesaioii or n^lect, 
upon whidi yoor future fertuaes will entirely depend. I 
JuiTe also ooramaaded in my will tiiat yeo sboold live 
together in <Mie hone ii^ bredii^n and hten^a, for then 
yoa wiU he sure to thrive,, and not otherwbe." The 
witt here mentioned is the BiMe. The three yoimg 
men, afterr&eir £uiiei^s. death, go forth all together to 
aedL tiwir fortaiKS. ^ I ifaall not trouble you/' says our 
antihor, " with reeoiBitiag what adventures they met with 
for the fost seiren years, any further than hj taking 
natioe that they care&dly ofoserred their father's will, and 
kept thnr coali in very good order ; that they iraTeDed 
throng serenl countries, eneountered a reasomMe 
quantity ni giants, and slew certain dragons." And thus 
he disraisaes the prhnitiYe ages of Cluistiamty. " Being 
now, however, arrived at Ike prop^ age for {nodueing 
themselves^" he tells as, '< tiiey came up to town, and 
§d\ in. love with die ladies"— among the rest, and espe- 
dally, with the Duchess d' Argent (Covetousness), 
Madame de Grrands Titres (Ambition), and the Countess 
d'Orgoeii (Pride). We must refer the reader to the 
original for Uie account of die courses they took, widi no 
effect, to gain the favour of these laches — giving them- 
selves for that purpose to the acquisition and practice of 
dl the foshionable ways of die town ; and also for the 
fail expesidoA of the fkcetions and profound theory diat 
foDowB on the mabject of dress— that ^e universe is only 
a laige suit of cfothes, and that every part of nature, and 
man himself, is nothing more; so that, argues our 
ai^bor, " what the world calls improperly suits of clothes 
are in reality the most refined species of animals, or, to 
proceed higher, diat they are rational creatures or nr— " 
^ o J w d by Google 
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** Is it not they," he asks, " and they alone, who walk 
the streets?" "It is true, indeed," he adds, "that 
these animals, which are truly only called suits of clothes, 
or dresses, do, according to certain €k>mpo8itions, re* 
ceive di^erent appellations. If one of them be trimmed 
up with a gold chsdn, and a red gown, and a white Itxl, 
and a great horse, it is called a lord mayor ; if certain 
ermines and furs be placed in a certain position, we style 
them a judge ; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and 
black satin we entitle a bishop." The devotees of dress 
are represented as a sect that had lately arisen, whose 
tenets had spread extensively in the great world, and 
whose supreme deity was a tailor. " They worshipped,*' 
we are told, " a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine de-^ 
livered, did daily create men by a kind of manufactoi^ 
operation. This idol they placed in the highest part of 
the house, on an altar erected about three foot : he was 
j3hown in the posture of a Persian emperor, sitting oa 
a superfides, with his legs interwoven under him. This 
god had a goose for his ensign : whence it is that som& 
learned men pretend to deduce his original from Jupiter 
Capitolinus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, hell 
seemed to open and catch at the animals the idol was 
creating ; to prevent which, certain of his priests hourly 
flung in pieces of the uninformed mass, or substance, and 
sometimes whole limbs already enlivened, which that 
horrid gulf insatiably swallowed, terrible to behold." 
" To this system of religion," it is added, " were tagged 
several subaltern doctrines, which were entertained with 
great vogue ; as particularly the faculties of the mind 
were deduced by die learned among them in this manner : 
--embroidery was sheer wit, gold fringe was agreeable 
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eonversation, gold lace was repartee, a huge long peri- 
wig was humour, and a coat full of powder was very good 
raillery — all which required abundance of Jinesse and de- 
licatesse to manage with advantage, as well as a strict 
observance of the times and fashions." And then the 
story proceeds as follows : — 

These opinitms therefore were so universal, as well as 
^e practices of them, that our three brother adventurers, 
as their drcumstances then stood, were strangely at a 
loss. For, ou the one side, the three ladies they ad* 
dressed themselves to, whom we have named already, 
were ever at the very top of the fashion, and abhorred 
all that were below it but the breadth of a hair. On 
the other side, their father's will was very precise ; and 
it was the main precept in it, with the greatest penalties 
annexed, not to add to or diminbh from their coats one 
thread, without a positive command in the will. Now 
the coats their father had left them were, it is true, of 
very good cloth, and besides so neatly sewn you would 
swear they were all of a piece ; but at the same time very 
pUun, and with little or no ornament ; and it happened 
that before they were a month in town great shoulder- 
knots, came up ; strsught all the world wore shoulder- 
knots — no approaching the ladies' ru^es without the 
quota of shoulder-knots. That fellow, cries one, has no 
soul ; where is his shoulder-knot ? Our three bretlu'en 
soon discovered their want by sad experience, meeting in 
their walks with forty mortifications and indignities. If 
they went to the playhouse, the doorkeeper showed them 
into the twclvepermy gallery ; if they called a boat„ 
»p a waterman, " I am first sculler ;" if they stepped 
to the Rose to take a bottle, the drawer would cry, 
•* Friend, we sell no ale ;" if they M'ent to visit a lady, 
a footman met them at the door with "Pray send up 
your message." In this unhappy case they went im- 
mediately to consult their fathers will, read it over and 
over, but not a word of the shoulder-knot. What should 
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tbeydo? Whftt terap^* fihouM tkej fifid ? Obedi^ce 
was absolutely necessary, and vet aboulder-knots ap- 
peared extremely requisite. Alter much thought, one 
of tiie brothers, who happened to be more bookleamed 
thui tbe other two, said he had found an expedient. It 
is true, said he, there is nothing here in tMs will, tctidem 
verbis,^ making mention of shoulder-knots ; but I dare 
conjecture we may find them inclusive, X or totidem 
syUaM8,% This dislinction was immediately approved by 
all, and so they fell again to examine ; but their evil star 
had 80 directed the matter that the first syllable was not 
to be found in the whole writings. Upon which disap- 
pointment, be who fomid the former evasion took heart, 
and said, " Brothers, there are yet hopes ; for, though 
we cannot find them totidem verbis, nor totidem syUabtSy 
I dare engage we shall make them out tertio mcdo,^ or 
totidem Uteris" ^ This discovery was also highly com- 
mended, upon which they fell once more to the scrutiny, 
and soon picked out S, H, O, U, L, D, E, R ; whea 
the same planet, enemy to their repose, had wonderfully 
contrived that a K was not to be found. Here was a 
weighty difficulty ! But the distinguishing brother, for 
whom we shall hereafter find a name, now his hand was 
in^ proved by a very good argument that K was a 
modem, illegitimate letter, unknown to the learned ages, 
nor any where to be found in ancient manuscripts. It is 
true, sud he, the word Calendar hath in Q. V. C.** been 
sometimes written with a K, but erroneously ; for in the 
best copies it has been ever spelt with a C. And, by 
consequence, it was a gross mistake in our language to 
spell knot with a k; but that from henceforward he 
would take care it should be written with a C. Upon. 

* Middle course. f In so many words. 

X Inclusively. § In so many syllables, 

il In the third mode or manner. 
5 In so many letters. 

*• Quibosdem veteribus codidbus (in some anci^it maim- 

scripts). 
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ibk «n fiirther difficoliy Ttmished — shoulder-kiiots were 
■ade clearly out to be jure patemo, * and our three 
gentlemen swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones 
as the best. But, as human happiness is of a very short 
duration, so in those days were human fashions, upon 
whidi it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots had their 
time, and we must now imagine them in their decline ; 
fiir a certain lord came just m>m Paris, with fifty yards 
of gi^d lace upon his coat, exactly trimmed aner the 
court fashion of that month. In two days all mankind 

Meared closed up in bars of geld lace What 

nould our tliree knights do in this momentous affidr ? 
They had sufficiently stzained a point already in the 
ai^r of shonlder-kiiots : upon recourse to the will, 
Botfaing appeared there but aUum tilaUium,^ That of 
tiie ahouider-knot was a loose, flying, circumstantial 
point ; but this of sold lace seemed too considerable an 
abexation without better warrant ; it did aliquo moch 
ataUieB adharereyX and therefore required a positive 
peeept. But about ibis time it fell out that the learned 
brother aforesaid had read AmtoteHs Dialectica,^ and 
aspectaUy that wcmderfnl piece De Interpretatione,^ 
wmch haa the faculty of teaching its readers to find out a 
meaning in erery tmng but itself; like commentators on 
the Refelations, who proceed prophets without under* 
standing a pliable of me text. Brothers, said he, you 
ve to M informed that of wills duo stmt gemera,% nuncu- 
Wtorj and scriptory: that in the scriptory will here 
before us there is no precept or mention about gold lace, 
eemeedUur ,*** but, n idm affirmetur de nuncupatoriOf 
negatMT.ff For, brothers, if you remember, we heard a 

* Conformable to paternal law. 
t Deep silence. 

X In some measure belong to the essence. These are all 
phrases of the schoolmen, whose endless distinctions and 
methods of reasoning are ridiculed. 

S Aristotle's Dialectics. H On Interpretation. 

* Hiere are two kinds. ** Is granted. 

ff If the same thing be aflSrmed of the nuncapatory, « » ^ 
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fellow say when we were boys that he heard my faiiier^m 
mau say that he would advise his sons to get gold laoe on 
their coats as soon as ever they could procure money to 
buy it. By G — I that is very true, cries the other : I 
remember it perfectly well, said the third. And so^ 
without more ado, they got the largest gold lace in the 
parish, and walked about as fine as lords. 

A while after there came up in fashion a pretty sort 
of flame-coloured satin for lining,* and the mercer brought 
a pattern of it immediately to our three gentlemen. " An' 
please your worships,*' said he, ** my Lord Conway and 
Sir John Walters had linings out of this very piece last 
night : it takes wonderfully, and I shall not have a rem- 
nant left enough to make my wife a pincushion by to- 
morrow morning at ten o'clock." Upon this they fell 
again to rummage the will, because the present case also 
required a positive precept ; the lining being held by 
orthodox v^Titers to be of the essence of the coat. After 
a long search they could fix upon nothing to the matter 
in hand, except a short advice of their father in the will 
to take care of fire and put out their candles before they 
went to sleep. t This, though a good deal for the pur- 
pose, and helping very far towards self-conviction, yet 
not seeming wholly of force to establish a command 
(bemg resolved to avoid further scruple, as well as future 
occasion for scandal), says he that was the scholar, I re- 
member to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, which 
is indeed a part of the will, and what it contains has 
equal authority with the rest. Now, I have been con* 
sidering of this same will here before us, and I cannot 
reckon it to be complete for want of such a codicil : I - 
will therefore fasten one in its proper place very dexte- 
rously, I have had it by me some time ; it was written 

denied. Of course, the nuncupatory will is the oral tradi- 
tions of the Bomish church. 

1 V^^ ^55 of purgatory, and prayers for the dead. 
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by a d<^-keep^ of my grandfiither*8,* and talks a great 
deal, as good luck would have it, of this very fliame- 
coloured satin. The project was immediately approved 
by the other two ; an old parchment scroll was tagged 
on according to art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and 
the satin bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hired for the purpose by the 
corpcNration of fringe-makers, acted his part in a new 
ccHnedy, all covered with silver fringe, and, according to 
the laudable custom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon 
which the broth^s, consulting their father's will, to their 
great astonishment, found these words : Item, I charge 
and command my said three sons to wear no sort of 
silver fringe upon or about their ssdd coats, &c., with a 
penalty, in case of disobedience, too long here to insert. 
However, after some pause, the brother so often men- 
tioned for his erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, 
had found in a certain author, which he said should be 
nameless, that the same word which in the will is called 
fringe does also signify a broomstick, and doubtless ought 
to have the same interpretation in this paragraph. This 
another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet 
silver, which could not, he humbly conceived, in pro- 
priety of speech, be reasonably applied to a broomstick : 
out it was replied upon him that this epithet was under- 
stood in a mythological and allegorical sense. However, 
he objected again why their father should forbid them to 
wear a broomstick on their coats, a caution that seemed 
unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he was taken up 
short, as one that spoke irreverently of a mystery, which 
doubtless was very useful and significant, but ought not 
to be over-curiousljr pried into or nicely reasoned upon. 
And, in short, their father's authority being now con- 
siderably sunk, this expedient was allowed to serve as a 
lawful dispensation for wearing their full proportion of 
silver fringe. 

Awhile after was revived an old fashion, long anti- 
quated, of embroidery with Indian figures of men, 

* Pointed, apparently, at the Apocrypha. 
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women, and children.'" H«re thej remembered but too 
well how their father had always abhorred this fiishioa ; 
that he made several paragraphs on purpose, importing 
his utter detestation of it, and bestowing hb evenastin^ 
curse to his sons whenever they should wear it. For all 
this, in a few days they appeared higher in the fashion 
than any body else in the town. But they solved the 
matter by saying that these figures were not at all tho 
same with those that were formerly worn and were meant 
in the wUl. Besides, they did not wear them in die 
sense as forbidden by their father, but as they were a 
commendable custom, and of great use to the public. 
That these rigorous clauses in the will did thererore re- 
quire some allowance and a favourable interpretation, and 
ought to be understood cum grcaao salts. 

But, fashions perpetuidly altering in that age, the 
scholastic brother grew weary of searching &rther eva- 
sions and sohing everlasting contradicti(ms. Resolved, 
th^^fore, at sH. hazards to comply with the modes of 
the world, ikey concerted matters together, and agreed 
wianimously to lock up their father's will in a strong^ 
box, brought oat of Greece or Italy, I have forgotten 
which, and trouble themselves no farther to examine it, 
but only refer to its authority whenever ^bey bought 
fit ; t in consequence whereof a while af^ it grew a 
general mode to v^ear an infinite number of points, most 
of them tagged wUh silver jl upon which the scholar 
pronounced, ex cathedra,^ that points were absdutdy 
pire patemOf as they might very well remember. It is 
true, indeed, the fashion prescribed somewhat more tiian 
were directly named in me will ; however, that they, as 
heirs general of their father, had power to make and add 

* Images of ssunts. 

t The prohibition of the use of the Scriptures, except in 
the Greek or Latin languages.. 

t Novel rites and doctrines, many of which were sources 
91 pecuniary profit. 

§ From the seat of authority, in allusion to the papal de- 
^is and Dulis. r^ i 
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CNtakk danses for public emolumeiit, though not de- 
dadbte totidem verbis from the letter oi' the will, or else 
wmha absurda sequerentur,* This was understood for 
canonical, and therefore on the following Sunday tibey 
came to church all covered with p<mits. 

The learned brolher, ao often mentioned, was reck- 
oned the best scholar in all that or the next street to it, 
insomuch as, having run something behindhand in the 
world, he obtmned the favour of a certain lordf to receive 
him into his house, and to teach his children. A while 
after, the lord died ; and he, by long practice upon hia 
father's will, found Uie wa^ of contriving a deed of con- 
veyance of that house to himself and his heirs \X upon 
which he took possession, turned the young squires out, 
and received his brothers in their stead. 

In all this ^e satire is as admirable for the fineness of 
its edge as for its force and liveliness ; but in the sequel 
tiie drollery becomes still richer. The gl(»7 of the 
work undoubtedly is the fourth section, in which it if 
Recounted how the learned brother, advanced in the 
world as we have seen, after a while would not allow the 
others to call him any longer brother, but Mr. Peter, 
and then Father Peter, and sometimes My Lord Peter ; 
and what discoveries and inventions he fell upon to sup- 
port his grandeur, including hb purchase of a large con- 
tinent in terra australis incognita (the other world), 
which (although its very existence was doubtful) he 
rctuled in parcels to a continual succession of dealers 
and colonists, who were always shipwrecked in the 
voyage — his sovereign remedy for the worms (penance 
and fasting) — his whispering office (the confessional) — 
his office of insurance (indulgences) — his puppets and 

* Many absurd consequences would follow. 

f CoDstantine the Great 

X The temporal soverdgnty claimed b^^e p<^cs. 
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raree-shows (ceremonies and processions) — his famous 
universal pickle (holy water)— above all, his bulls, de- 
scended from those of Colchis, only that by some acci^ 
dent or mismanagement they had lost their brazen, and 
got, instead, leaden feet; and still better, the paper 
pardons he used to sell to poor condemned Newgate 
wretches, commanding all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, &c. 
to set the holder at large, in terms more imperative than 
we care to quote, but which yet never proved of any 
use ; and how, when he had in these ways become ex- 
ceeding rich, his head began to turn, and he grew in 
fact distracted, conceiving the strangest imaginations in 
the world, sometimes, in the height of his fits, calling 
himself God Almighty and monarch of the universe ; 
taking three old high-crowned hats, and clapping them, 
all on his head three-story-high, with a large bunch of 
keys at his girdle, and an angling-rod in his hands, ^^ in 
which guise, whoever went to take him by the hand in 
the way of salutation, Peter, with much grace, like a well- 
educated spaniel, would present them with his foot;'* 
and " whoever walked by without paying him their 
compliments, having a wonderful strong breath, he 
would blow their hats off into the dirt j" and how his 
affairs at home went upside down, and his two brothers 
had a wretched time ; " where his first boutade* was to 
kick both their wives one morning out of doors, and his 
own too, and, in their stead, gave orders to pick up the 
first three strollers that could be met with in the streets ;'* 
and the crowning scene of the transubstantiation of the 
loaf of brown bread into the shoulder of mutton, with 

* A sudden jerk or lash given to a horse. 
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madtj other minor iUustraticms of Peter's lying, swear- 
ing, and mad tyranny and extravagance. But, as a 
diorter and more manageable passage, we will take 
instead for our next extract the account in a subsequent 
dnpter of tiie first proceedings of his two brodiers, 
Martin (the representative of Lutheranism and the 
Church of England) and Jack (who stands for Calvmism, 
Presbytery, and Protestant dissent), after, Peter having 
grown 80 scandalous that all the neighbourhood began 
in plain words to say he was no better than a knave, 
they bad left hLs house, or rather been kicked out of it, 
having previously, however, both contrived to take a 
copy of their father's will, and also ** to break open the 
cellar-door, and get a little good drink to spirit and com- 
fort their hearts/' At first they took a lodging together ; 
hat although, we are told, they " had lived in much 
friendship and agreement under the tyranny of their 
brother Peter, as it is the talent of fellow-sufferers to do," 
now that they were left to themselves it soon began to 
appear that their complexions, or tempers, were ex- 
tremely different, " which," says our author, " the 
present posture of their afl^drsgave them sudden oppor- 
tunity to discover ;" and then he proceeds as follows : — 
I ought in method to have informed the reader, 
about Mty pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, and 
infiised into nis brothers, to wear on their coats whatever 
trimmings came up in fashion ; never pulling off any as 
thev went out of the mode, but keeping on all together, 
which amounted in time to a medley the most antic you 
can possibly conceive ; and this to a degree, that, upon 
the time of their falling out, there was hardly a thread 
of the original coat to be seen ; but an infinite quantity 
of lace, and ribbons, and fringe, and embroider;jr, and 
points— I mean only those tagged with silver, lor tne 
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rest fell off. Now thii material dronaoatsnoe, Yuly 
be«i forgot in due place, as good fortune has order 
comes in very properly here, when the two brothers are 
just going to reform their vestures into the primitive 
state prescribed by their fath^s wEl. 

They both unanimonsly entered upon this great 
work, looking sometimes on their coats and sometimes 
on the will. Martin laid the first hand ; at one twitch 
brought off a large handful^ of pmnts ; and, with a 
second pull, stripped away ten dozen yards dT fringe. 
But, when he had gone thns fiir, he demurred a whue : 
he knew very well Ihere yet remained a great ded more 
to be done: however, me first heat being over, his 
violence began to cool, and he resolved to proceed more 
moderately m the rest of the work, having already nar* 
rowly escaped a swinging rent in pulling off the points, 
which, being tagged with silver (as we have observ^ed 
before), the judicious workman had, wkh much sagacity, 
double sewn, to preserve them from falling. Resolving, 
therefore, to rid nis coat of a large quantity of gold lace, 
he picked up the stitches with much caution, and dili* 
gently gleaned out all the loose threads as he went, 
which proved to be a work of time. Then he fell about 
the embroidered Indian figures of men, women, and 
children, against which, as you have heard in its due 
place, their father's testament was extremely exact and 
severe: these, with much dexterity and applicati(»i, 
were, after a while, quite eradicated or utterly defaced. 
Fot the rest, where he observed the embroidery to be 
worked so close as not to be got away without dmnaging 
the cloth, or where it served to hide or strengthen any 
flaw in the body of the coat, contracted by the perpetual 
tampering of workmen upon it, he concluded tie wisest 
course was to let it remain, resolvine in no case what=» 
soever that the substance of the stuff should suffer injury, 
which he thought the best method for serving the true 
intent and meaning of his father's will. And this is 
the nearest account I have been able to collect of 
^^ti'i's proceedings upon this great revolution. 

Jut his brother Jack, whose adventures wifl be so ex* 
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fstnord&xmrj as to furnish a great part in the remainder 
^ this discourse, entered upon the matter with other 
thoo^ts and a quite different i^irit. For the memory 
of Lrad Peter's mjuries produced a degree of hatred and 
spite, which had a much greater share of inciting him 
tiwn any regards after his &ther*s commands; since 
these appeared, at the best, only secondary and subser- 
vient to the other. However, for this medley of humour 
he made a shift to find a very plausible name, honouring 
it with the title of zeal ; which is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant word that has been ever yet produced in any 
language ; as I think I have fully provea in mjr excellent 
aouytical discourse upon that subiect ; wherein I have 
deduced a histori-theo-physi-logical account of zeal, show- 
ing how it first proceeded from a notion into a word, 
ai^ thoice, in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible 
substance. This work, containing three large volumes 
in folio, I design very shortly to publish by tiie modem 
way of subscription, not doubting but the nobility and 
gentry of the land will give me m possible encourage- 
ment ; Imving had already a taste of what I am able to 
perform. 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of this 
miraculoiis compound, reflecting with indignation upon 
Peter^s tyranny, and farther provoked by the despond- 
en^ of Martin, prefaced hb resolutions to this purpose. 
" What," said he, "a rogue, that locked up his drink, 
turned away our wives, cheated us of our fortunes ; 
pdmed his damned crusts upon Us for mutton ; and at 
ust kicked us out of doors ; must we be in his fashions, 
with a pox ! A rascal, besides, that all the street cries 
out agamst." Having thus kindled and inflamed himself 
as high as possible, and by consequence in a delicate 
temper for beginning a reformation, he set about the 
work immediately; and in three minutes made more 
dispatch than Martin had done in as many hours. For, 
ooorteoos reader, you are given to understand that zeal 
tt never so highly obliged as when you set it a tearing ; 
and Jack, who doted on that quality in himself, allowed 
it at this time its fiill swing. Thus it happened that, 
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fiitrippiag down aparoel of gold iace a little too fasBt^y, 
he rent ^the nudn body gI his 'eoat irom top to 
bottom ; and, ^ereiffi ha^ isikesA was not of Ske iiappeet 
in taking up a stitch, lie .knew no better way tlum to 
4am it again- with pack-nthveed and a &ewer. But the 
matter was jet infinitdy worse (iTeoord it wi& tears) 
whe&he prooeeded to me ^mforDideryr; for^ %emg dnmsy 
hy nature, and of temper impatient; withfd| ijdbclding 
mlUions x)f stkohes that required the ^oest hand end^e- 
datest'Oonilatution to extiieate ; in a great rage he to?e 
off &e whole pleee, doth and all, and £uBg it into '^e 
kennel, and iuinoiisly thus continued his career: — ^' Mn, 
good'brotho* Martin," aaid he, ^^do aside, for the lo¥e 
of (God.; sftrm, tear, pull, rend, flaj off ail, that we nuiy 
Appear as uiuyfie tiiat rogue Peter as it is poesible: I 
would not for a himdred pomids -eany the least mai^ 
about Die that mi^t give ^occasion to me nei^bours 'of 
suspecting that I was rdoted to sudi a nuKal." But 
Martin, who at this lame happened to be extremely 
pMegnotic and sedate, begged Ids brother, of idl lo¥ey 
not to damage his coat by any mems ; ^ he never 
would get such another ; desired him to consider ikact it 
Was not their business to ibrm &eir.actions by ai^ reflec- 
tion u^QB Petei:, but by observing the ndes pvesoribed in 
their lather's will That he should isemember Feter wtas 
sUll ikmr bretiiei:, whstewer ^faults or iniuries he luid 
oommitted ;. and ther^OFe they should by all means wold 
such a .bought as that^ taking measures for good «id 
evil Irom no ether rule than (^opposition to him. That 
it was true the testament of th^r good indier was ^ery 
exact in what i^iated to ttie wearing of their eoats : yel 
it was no less penal and striot m fiteseribing agreemenrt, 
and ^iendship, and affection between them. And, 
the»efbre, if steainiag a peint wene «t aU dispensable, it 
mm\i. ceigtainly he so rather to the advanee <» vnity thao 
iBoreaae of oetkiadk^on. 

Mw?tan had«fcill proceeded as grarelyashe began, «nd 
doubtless wotdd have deBv^jed an adnnivble lecture oj 
«orahty, ji^adoL snidht have exoeedtngiy «ontiibuted tc 
n^ renter s wpose ihoth of bo(fy and mmd, the i«ie Tilti. 
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mte end of ethics ^ but Jack was already gone a flight- 
iiat bejond his .patience. And, as in st^euMtic disputes 
nothing aenres to rouse the splecai oT him that opposes so 
much as a kind of pedantic affected calmness in the 
Tespondent; disputants being for the most part like 
imequal scales, where the gravity of the one side 
advances the lightness of the other, and causes it to fly 
ap and kick the beam ; so it happeaad here that the 
weight of Jklartin's arguinent exalted Jack's levity, and 
made bim fly out. and spurn .against his brother's modera- 
tion. In short, Jdartin's patience put Jack in a rage ; 
but that which more afflicted him was, to observe his 
brother's coat so meH reduced into the state of inno- 
cence ; while his own was either wholly rent to his shirt, 
(R* tbose places which had escaped his cruel clutches were 
still in Peter's Jivery. So that he looked like a drunken 
beau, half rifled by bullies ; or like a fresh tenant of 
Kewgate, when he has refused the pa^rment of garnish ; 
or lil^ a discovered 8hop4ifter, le£t to the mercy of Ex- 
change women* . Like jmy, or like all, of these, 

a medley of rags, and lace, and rents, and fringes, unfor- 
tunate Jack dM now appear : he would have been ex- 
tremely glad to see his coat in the condition of Martin's, 
but inflnitdy gladder to find that of Martin in the same 
predicament with his. However* since neither of these 
was likely to come to pass, he thoqght fit to lend the 
whole bi^ineas another turn, and to dress up necessity 
into a virtue. Therefore, after as many of the fox's ar- 
guments as he could muster up, for bringing Martin to 
reason, as he called it ; or, as he meant it, into his own 
raggedy bob-tailed condition ; and observing he said all 
to Uttle purpose ; what, alas 1 was left for the forlorn 
Jack to io, but, iifter a million of scurrilities ^igunst liis 
brother, to run. mad with spleen, and spite, and contra- 
diction. To be short, here began a mortal breach be- 
tween these two. Jadt went immediately to new lodg- 
ings, and in a few days it was for certjun reported that 

♦ The women who k^ the du^ in the galleries of the 
Old Boy al Exchange. og ed by Go v,^ 2 ^ 
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he had run out of his wits. In a short time after, he 
appeared abroad, and confirmed the report by falling into 
the oddest whimseys that ever a sick brain concdved. 

How good, too, is the following, which is all we caa 
afford to give of Jack's vagaries : — 

He would stand in the turning of a street, and, calling 
to those who passed by, would cry to one, '* Worthy Sir, 
do me the honour of a good slap in the chaps.'' To an-> 
other, '* Honest friend, pray favour me with a handsome 

kick Madam, shall I entreat a small box on the 

car from your ladyship's fair hands ? Noble captain, lend 
a reasonable thwack, for the love of God, with that cane 
of yours over these poor shoulders." And when he had, 
by such earnest solicitations, made a shift to procure a 
basting sufficient to swell up his fancy and his sides, he 
would retiun home extremcuy comforted, and full of ter* 
rible accounts of what he had undergone for the public 
good. '* Observe this stroke,*' said he, showing his 
bare shoulders: '*a plaguy jani^iry gave it me this 
morning, at seven o'clock, as, with much ado, I was 
driving off* the Great Turk. Neighbours, mind, this 
broken head deserves a plaster; had poor Jack been 
tender of his noddle, you would have seen the pope and 
the French king, long before this time of day, among 
your wives and your warehouses. Dear Christians, the 
Great Mogul was come as far as Whitechapel, and you 
may thank these poor sides that he hath not (God bless 
OS \) already swallowed up man, woman, and child." 

it was highly worth observing the singular effects of 
that aversion or antipathy whidi Jack and his brother 
Peter seemed, even to an affectation, to bear against 
each other. Peter had lately done some rogueries that 
forced him to abscond, and he seldom ventured to stir 
out before night, for fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings 
were at the two most distant parts of the town from eadi 
other ; and, whenever their occasions or humours called 
them abroad, they would make choice of the oddest un- 
K ♦ V*™^' *"** ™*^^ uncouth rounds they could inyent, 
nat they might be sure to avoid one another ; yet, aftei- 
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ill tills, it was thdr perpetual fortune to meet. The 
letMm of which is easy enough to apprehend : for, the 
frenzy and the spleen of both having the same foundation, 
we may look upon them as two pair of compasses, equally 
extended, and the fixed foot of each remaining in the 
stme centre, which, though moving contrary ways at 
&Bt, will be sore to encounter somewhere or other in the 
drcumference. Bendes, it was among the great misfor- 
tones of Jack to bear a huge personal resemblance with 
lus brother Peter. Their humour and dispositions were 
not only the same, but there was a close analogy in their 
diape, their size, and their mien. Insomuch as nothing 
was more frequent than for a bailiff to seize Jack by the 
shoulders, and cry " Mr. Peter, you are the king's pri* 
soner.** Or, at other times, for one of Peter's nearest 
friends to accost Jack with open arms, '* Dear Peter, I 
im glad to see thee ; pray send me one of your best 
medicines for the worms. This, we may suppose, was 
a mortifying return of those pains and proceedmgs Jack 
had laboured in so long ; and, finding how directly oppo- 
ute all his endeavours had answered to the sole end and 
mtention which he had proposed to himself, how could it 
avmd having terrible efiects upon a head and heart so 
famished as his ? However, the poor remainders of his 
coat bore all the punishment ; the orient sun never en- 
tered upon his diurnal progress without missing a piece 
of it He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so close 
that it was ready to choke him, and squeezed out his eves 
It such a rate as one could see nothing but the white. 
What little was left of the main substance of the coat he 
nibbed every day for two hours against a rough-cast wall, 
b order to grind away the remnants of lace and em- 
broidery ; but at the same time went on with so much 
riolence, that he proceeded a heathen philosopher. Yet, 
afler all he could do of this kind, the success continued 
still to disappoint his expectation. For, as it is the 
nature of rags to bear a kind of mor:k resemblance to 
finery, there being a sort of fluttering appearance in both 
which is not to be distinguished at a distance, in the 
dark, ot by shortsighted eyes, so, in those junctures, it 
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fared widi Jack and histatterr, tiia^ lii^ ofeed to die 
first view a ridiculous flaunting, wUch, aasistiiig' the re* 
semblance in person and as, thwarted ail his^ projects Off 
separation^ and left so near a nniiUtude between them ms 
frequently deceived liie veiy disci^^ea and followers of 
both. 

It is said that one daj in the latter part of hiis life 
Swift, 8^^ looking ov^ the Tale of a Tub for some 
time, suddenly shut the book, and ezdaimed, ** Good 
God ! what a genius 1 had when I wrote* that ! " It 
was indeed something too good to be dbne over again ; 
80 happy a. feat as to forbid all hope of its. ever being, 
surpassed, and* in that way tending even to vepress tiae 
courage and efibrt by which it might- have been equalled. 
But at this period of his life Swift's genius certainly had 
a fervour, esuberancey and florid gaiety which it lost in 
a gisat degree (whatever it may have gained in eompen^ 
sation) as be advanced in years. EEere and Hiere in the 
Tale of a Tub, and likewise in the Bkttl^ of the Books, 
the expression rises to an eloquence, and sometimes to a 
poetie g^ow, such* afr b not te be found in any of hit 
later writings mth^ in prose or in verse. In tiie dis- 
course, for instance, prefixed to the Tale, entitled ' The 
Author's Apology,' how lively and apt is the Q^rore by 
which '^ the usual &te of cosmion anawerers to books 
that are airowed to have any mmit" is ilhistrated: — 
'^ They are indeed like annuals that grow about a young 
tree, and seem to vie with it for a summer, but fidl and 
die with the leaves in autumn,, uid are never heard of 
more." Hotc is the oldian and most hadm^red of all 
similitudes— that of the elm and Ae vine— made again as 
bright and striking as the first tune it was used. In the 

education to Prince Posterity, the diflfeient methods of 
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tjtumy and destraetion wht^ the pritm^s governQr, 
Tane, employs in patting <ait of existence the produc* 
tieoff of the cemmoa anthers^ of tho da^r ave tkut de>^ 
scifted : — ^ His invetmvte maMk^ ir suck ti the writii^ 
d omr ^e, tlkat, of seToral thoiuands produced yeatly 
fitMD tina l e n e^ u wl' dtyv hefore the mnt revokition of 
thesnnlliereienotoiie toWheaid of: onhaippy infants 1 
nw^of them harbaroosly destroyed befone they have so 
madt as learned thmr laethwr tongue te^ beg iW pity. 
Seme he stifles m their cradles ; ethers he frights into 
commlsioasy whereof they suddenly die ; some he flajrs 
alive ; others he tears Ibafo from limb. Great numbers 
are ofibred to-Moloeh ; and the rest, taiated by his breaA, 
die of a languiAhig eonsumptioB." £bw powerfully 
are the esteraporaneous praadier and his heapsrs de- 
pieted* in the great ehapter on the renowned sect of 
the AeoHsts (or pretenders to imme di ate inspiration) 
(bunded by Jhdt : — ^* The wind, in breaking ibrth, deals 
wi& his faee as it does with Ihi^ of the sea, first blacken^ 
ing, then wrinkling, and at last bursting it into a fecmi. 
It is in this guise the sacred AeoHst delivers his oracular 
bdcfaes to his panting diadptes, of whom seme ate 
greedily gajm^ after the sanctified bread! ; others. are 
aQ the while hymning out the praises of the winds ; and, 
g«rtly wafted to and fro by^eir own fiumming, do thus 
r ep re sen t the soft breezes of their deitiies appeased." In 
the next chapter^ '^ A (Agression concerning ^e original, 
the use, and improvement of Bfadness in a Common- 
wealth"^ — the eloquence flows throughout in a full and 
rapid stream, linng at times to a height not unworthy 
of Bacon or Taylor. Here is a single sentence : — " How 
&ding and msipid do att objects accost us that are not 
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conveyed in the vehicle of delusion ! how shrunk is eveiy 
thing as it appears in the glass of nature ! so that, if it 
were not for the assistance of artificial mediums, false 
lights, refracted angles, varnish and tinsel, there would 
be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoyments of 
mortal men." When he wrote this, indeed, Swift must 
have been thinking of Bacon, or fresh from the reading 
of the passage in his Essay on Truth, in which he says^ 
<< This same truth is a naked and open daylight, th$it 
doth not show the masks, and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily as candle lights, 

A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 

Doth any man doubt, that, if there were taken out of 
men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua* 
tions, imaginations as one would, and the like, but it 
would leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and un* 
pleasing to themselves V* Swift, vrith the phraseology 
of this passage apparently running in his head, goes on 
to condemn the so-called wisdom which consists in tm~ 
masking ; concluding his argument as follows : " What- 
ever philosopher or projector can find out an art to solder 
and patch up the flaws and imperfections of nature, will 
deserve much better of mankind, and teach us a more 
useful science, than that so much in present esteem, of 
widening and exposing them, like him who held ana- 
tomy to be the ultimate end of physic. And he whose 
fortunes and dispositions have placed him in a convenient 
station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art ; he that can, . 
with Epicimis, content his ideas with the films and 
images that fly ofi" upon his senses from the superficies of 
♦l^uigs; such a man, truly wise, creams ofl" nature, lei^r^ 
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iogthe sour and the dregs for pbiIoso]^7 and reason to 
kp up. This is the sublime and refined point of felicity, 
called the possession of being well deceived ; the serene, 
peaceful state of being a fool among knaves." We will 
take our leave of the Tale of a Tub with the transcrip- 
tion of one sentence more from the next chapter : '* I 
have a strong inclination/' exclaims our half jesting, half 
serious author, *' before I leave the world, to .taste a 
blesdng which we mysterious writers can seldom reach 
till we have gotten into our graves ; whether it be that 
fiune, being a fruit grafted on the body, can hardly grow, 
and much less ripen, till the stock is in the earth ; or 
whether she be a bird of prey, and is lured, among the 
rest, to pursue after the scent of a carcase ; or whether 
die conceives her trumpet sounds best and farthest when 
she stands on a tomb, by the advantage of a rising ground 
and the echo of a hollow vault." 

Of the Battie of the Books we can only afibrd to give 
the concluding section, entitled ' The Episode of Bentley 
and Wotton,* the latter portion of which in particular is 
a very happy Homeric burlesque : — 

'' Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of the 
modems half indinmg to a retreat, there issued forth 
from a squadron of their heavy-armed foot a captain, 
whose name was Bentley, the most deformed of all the 
modems ; tall, but without shape or comeliness ; large, but 
without strength or proportion. His armour was patched 
up <^ a thousand incoherent pieces ; and the sound of it 
as he marched was loud and dry, like that made by the 
Mi of a sheet of lead, which an Etesian wind blows sud- 
denly down from the roof of some steeple. His helmet 
was of old rusty iron, but the vizor was brass, which, 
tainted by hb breath, corrupted into copperas, nor wanted 
gall from the same fountain ; so that, whenever provoked 
by anger or labour, an atramentous quality, of most ma- 
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Hgnant nature, ivras seen to listM -feom hisiips 

jC^mplete^ canned,* lie Advanced with a slow and heayy 
pace where 4he modem chie& were holding a consult 
upon the sum of things; who, as he came onwards, 
lauded to bcfhold his crooked leg and humped shoulder, 
which his bootand armour^ ^wnly endeaivonnng to hide, 
-were forced to comply with and expose. Tl£ genenls 
made use of him for his talent of railing ; which, kept 
within government, proved frequently of great service to 
their cause, but at other times did more mischief than 
good ; for, at the lenst touch of ofl^nee, and often with* 
out any :at all, he would, lUce a weunded «lq>bant, <Hm- 
vert it against his leaders. Such,iit this juncture, was 
the disposition of Benfley ; grieved to see the enemy- 
prevail, and dissatisfied witti eveiy body's conduct but 
his own, ^e humbly gave the modem generals to 
understand that he coneeii^ with great sobimssicm, iAte^ 
were all a pack of rogues, and fbok^ and d — d cowards, 
and confounded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and 
nonsenadal scoundrefi ; iJiat, if liimself had been consti- 
tuted general, those presumptuoos dogs, the ancients, 
would loqff before this have been Ixcaten ont of *^e Seld. 
You, said he, sit here idle ; hut, when I, or any other 
valiant modem, kill an enemy, you are sure to seize the 
spoil. But I willTiot march one foot against the foe till 
you all swear to me that, Whomever I take or kill, his 
arras J shall quietly possess. iBentl^ .having "spoken 
thus, Scaliger, ibeiri»wuig him a boot lo^ Miscreant 
prater! said he, eloquent <mly in thine »wa «yes, ihou 
railest wdtbout wit, or truth, or discretion. The midig- 
nityof thy temper iperverteth nature ; thy leovning makes 
thee more barbarous;; thyirtudy of humanityf ™o*« ™- 
human ; thy convene ^amcmg pocte, move groveUiiig, 
miry, and dull. All arts of ctvihzing o^ers render ihSe 
rude and untractable ; courts have taught thee in>man- 
ners, .and polite conveisation has finished thee a pedaitt 

o«r ®®*8^eppesented as gra^ring a fiail in his right hwid, 
and.a vessel fuU of £lth an SIsKbl 

* The Liteiae 'Humanioras. r- i 
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BmdeB, a greater coward b u rdeneti i not ttke army. 
Bsver denwnd : I paas mj word, whatover spoil 
tiagst BhaU certainly be tiiy own ; thoi^ I hop4 
T3e carcase will first become a prey to kites and yi 
Benti^ dorst not reply ; but, half chol^ with i 
and rag^e, withdrew ra full msoliitreo of perferming 
great a^ierement. Witfc hni) finr h^ aid uid- ci 
nioD, he* toote his beloved Wotton ; resolving^' by ] 
or sorpnse to attempt some aefflected qtmrteT-of tl 
cients^ army. They* began- their mamh over ca 
of dieir daughtered friends; then to- the^ rig 
Aeir onpm forces; then wheeled northward, till 
cme to- Aldrovandte^ tomb, w^ch liiey passe 
the side of tiie declining sun. And bow ^e 
rimed , witii fear, toward me enemy's ootguards; 
iag about if haply th^ might spy the^ quarters c 
woonded, or some* straggling sieepers, unarmed 
i^arr from the rest. A» when two mongrel curs, ^ 
natiTe greediness md domestic want provoke and j< 
pvtnershtp, though^ iearfid, nightly to invade the 
of some riefr grazier, they, with- tails depressec 
Miing tof^oes, creep soft and riow; meanwhil 
eonseioiB moon, now m her zmith, on ^eir guilty 
darts perpetMficniar rays ; nor dare tli^ bark, ti 
nnch provoked at her reMgent visage, whether s< 
paddle byreflectioB oriii' sphere direct; but one st 
the region round, while the other scouts the ph 
ha]4y to discover, at distaaee- from the fib^, som 
case half-devoured, ihe reftise of gorged wtrfves oi 
nooa ravens. So marehed this lovely, loving p 
friends, nor widi Tess^ ^ar imd eircumq)ectron ; wl 
a dlstsmoe they might perceive two shining su' 
anMur han^g-upon an oak, and l^e owners- not 
ID a prefiiiuid Aeeo. The two friends drew lot 
the pursuing this acnrento^ frll to Bentley ; on he 
and m his van ConfrmioB and Amaase, while Horr< 
Affright brought up the rear; As ho came near, 1: 
two heroes of the ancients* army*, Phidaris and A 
Ii^ fest ttrfeep ; Bendiey would fain have dispatched 
both, mdy steiplingr dose, aimed his iaU at Phi 
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breast. But then the goddess Affinght, interposing^, 
caught the modem in her icy arms, and dragged him 
from the danger she foresaw ; both the dormant heroes 
happened to turn at the same instant, though soundly 
sleeping and busy in a dream. For Phalaris was just 
that minute dreaming how a most vile poetaster had lam-» 
pooned him, and how he had got him roaring in his bull* 
And Aesop dreamed that, as he and the ancient chiefs 
were Wing on the ground, a wild ass, broke loose, ran about 
trampling and kicking . . . in their flEices. Bentlej, 
leaving the two heroes asleep, seized on both their 
armours, and withdrew in quest of his darling Wotton. 

He, in the mean time, had wandered long in search of 
some enterprise, till at length he arrived at a small rivu- 
let that issued irom a fountain hard by, called, in the 
language of mortal men, Helicon. Here he stopped, 
and, parched with thirst, resolved to allay it in this lim- 
pid stream. Thrice, with profene hands, he essayed to 
raise the water to his lips, and thrice it slipped all 
through his finders. Then he stooped prone on his 
breast, but, ere his mouth had kissed the liquid crystal, 
Apollo came, and in the channel held his shield betwixt 
the modem and the fountain, so that he drew up nothing 
but mud. For, although no fount»n on earth can com- 
pare with the dearacss of Helicon, yet there lies at bot- 
tom a thick sediment of slime and mud ; for so Apollo 
begged of Jupiter, as a punishment to those who durst 
attempt to taste it with unhallowed lips, and for a lesson 
to all not to draw too deep or far from the spring. 

At the fountain-head Wotton discemed two heroes ; 
the one he could not distinguish, but the other was soon 
known for Temple, general of Uie allies to the ancients. 
His back was tumed, and he was employed in drinking 
larce draughts in his helmet from the fountain, where he 
had withdrawn himself to rest from the toils of the war. 
Wotton, observing him, with quaking knees and trem- 
bling hands, spoke thus to himself: O that I coiild kill 
this destroyer of our army I What renown should I pur- 
chase among the chiefs ! But to issue out against him, 

n against man, shield against shield, and lance against 
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knee, what modem of us dare ? For be fights like a 
god, and Pallas or Apollo are ever at his elbow. But, O 
mother ! if what Fame reports be true, that I am the son 
of so great a goddess,* grant me to hit Temple with this 
knee, that the stroke may send him to hell, and that I 
may return in safety and triumph, laden with his spoils. 
Tlie first part of this prayer the gods granted at tho 
mt^xiession of his mother and of Momus ; but the rest, 
by a perverse wind sent from Fate, was scattered in the 
air. Then Wotton grasped his lance, and, brandishing 
it thrice over his head, darted it with all his might, the 
goddess his mother at the same time adding strength to 
hb arm. Away the lance went whizzing, and reached 
even to the belt of the averted ancient, upon whom 
%hdy grazing it fell to the ground, f Temple neither 
felt the weapon touch him uor heard it fall ; and Wotton 

* Wotton is represented as the son of a malignant deity, 
called Criticism, by an unknown father of mortal race* 
**aw dwelt," we are told, ** on the top of a snowy mountain 
in Nova Zembla ; there Momus found her extended in her 
den upon the spoils of numberless volumes half devoured. ^At 
her right hand sat Ignorance, her father and husband, blmd 
with age ; at her left Pride, her mother, dressing her up in 
tiue scraps of paper herself had torn. There was Opinion, 
ho* sister, light of foot, hoodwinked, and headstrong, yet 
giddy and perpetually turning. About her played her chil- 
dren. Noise and Impudence, Dulness and Vani^, Positive- 
ness. Pedantry, and Ill-Manners. The goddess herself had 
daws like a cat ; her head, and ears, and voice resembled 
those of an ass ; her teeth &Ilen out before ; her eyes turned 
inward, as if she looked only upon herself; her diet was the 
overflowing of her own gaU ; her spleen was so large as to 
stand prominent, like a dug of the first rate ; nor wanted 
excrescences in form of teats, at which a crew of ugly mon- 
sters were greedily sucking ; and, what is wonderful to con- 
ceive, the bulk of spleen increased fester than the sucking 
could diminish if 

t This may be understood as an admission that Temple 
iras mistaken on the point of the authenticity of the Epistles 
of Phalaris, though the matter is represented as of no moment 
in reference to the great question at issue. 
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might ha?e escaped to his array, wHIi file henoar of hsv^ 
ing remitted his lanoe against so great a leader vnre- 
venged ; but Apollo', enn^ed that a javelin fiunet bj Ilie 
anistance of so nnil a goddessdioald pollute his fouatain'y 

put en the shape of , and sottW eame to youn^ 

boyle, who then accompanied Temple. He pointed 
first to the lance, then to the distant modem that flange 
it, and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
reyenge. Bo^le, clad in a suit of armour which had 
been giY«n him by all the gods, iramedmtely advanced^ 
against the trembling foe, who now fled before him. As 
a yovmg Hon in the iJbyan plains or Araby Desert, sexkt 
by Imaged sire to hunt forprey, or health, or ezereise, 
he seours i^ng, wi^Hng^ to meet some tsj^ from like 
memitBm^or a fturious l^ar ; if dianee a wikt ass, witb 
bnyings iraBortohe, affitmts his ear, the generous beast, 
though loatning to distain his claws with blood so vile, 
yet mudi proToked at the ofiensii!« nobe, which Echo, 
feoli^ nymph, like her ili-juc^ng" sex, repeats much * 
lomferj and wi^ more delight, tfa«i PhilomelaV song>, . 
he vindicates the honour or tiie fbrest, and hunts the 
noSsy long-eared animal. So Wotton fled, so Boyle 
pursued. But Wotton, heavy-armed and slow of foet^ 
began to sliEuJc his course, when his lover Bentley ap- 
peared, retorning laden with the spoils of the two 
sWsping ancientet Boyle obs^ved. him w^, and, aooit 
diaeevering the helmet aaddiieid of Phaluris his iHend,. 
both whieh he had li^y witli his own hands new po*- 
lishedand gilt, rag^e sparkled in his eyes, and, leaving the 
pursuit^ af%er Wotton, he furiously rumed on against this 
new approacher. Fain would he be revenged on both y but 
both now fled different ways ; and, as a woman in a little 
house that gets a painful livelihood by spinning, if chance 
her eeese be scattered o'er the common, she courses 
round the plain from side to side, compelling here and 
there the stragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud, and 
fli^bar o'er the ebampaicn; so Beyle pursued, so fled 
tms pair of fraends : findkig at length then* ffight wssr 
▼MO, ^y bravely joined and draw themselves in^ pha. 
— . First Bentley threw a qwar with aii his foree, 
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Jiaptiig to r^roe the enemy^ kreast ; but Pallas came 
unseen, and in the au* took off the pomt and clapped on 
one of lead, which, after a dead bang against the enemy's 
diield, fell blunted to the ground. Then Boyle, observ- 
ing weQ Ins time, took np a knee of 'wondrous length 
and riMtrpneas; and, as this pair of iriends, compacted, 
itood ckiae side to side, he wheeled him to the right, 
and, with unusual force, darted the weapon. Bentley 
saw his fate approach, and, flanking down hb arms dose 
to hfe sides, hoping to save his bo(^, -in went the point, 
namiii^ tfaroogn ann and side, nor -stt^yped or spent its 
ixoe till it had abo pierced the valiant Wotton, ivviio, 
going to sustain his dying friend, shared his £apte. As 
when a skilful codk has trussed a brace of woodcocks, he 
with iron skewer {nerces the tender sides of both, iheaT 
legs and wings dose ptnioned ^o the ribs'; so was ^ns 
pair of friends transfixed, till dawn they fell, joined in 
their Jives, joined in their deaths : so close]^ jomed that 
Charon would mist&e them l)oth for one, and waft them 
orer Styx for half his fare. Tarewell, beloved, loving 
fair; £ew eqamk hove yso 4eft behhid ; and happyand 
immortal shall yeu be, if all my witand elaqvenoe toan 
make you. 

8w^ wa8:nBdoubtedly ^m most masooHne intellect of 
his age, Ibe mast eantast thinker of a tane an ifi^iich'thare 
was leas amoBg as of eameift and deep thinking than in 
any other -eia of our Uteiatum* In its later and more 
aatmred form, his wit itself beoomes eamest aad finsukai 
atCi, and has « seirerity, a flenseness, a stna ineKprnath, 
Sitmt are all his own, and i&B± have never been blendad 
in anj other writer with so ^eea a peroepticm 4)i* rflie 
ludicrous and so much general comic powen The faieath 
•9i ills ridh, pungent, ^original jocularity is at the same 
lime cat^gasaswerd and cossuming as -fire. Oth^r 
masten of the same wet an satisfied if ^&tey can only 
. JVike, their oreadi^ laugh ; this is iEh^-main, oftoa ^^^^ 
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sole aim : with Swift, to excite the emotion of the ladi* 
crous is, in most of his writings, only a subordinate pur- 
pose, — a means employed for effecting quite another and 
a much higher end ; if he labours to make anything ridi* 
culous, it is because he hates it, and would haye it trod- 
den into the earth or extirpated. This, at least, became 
the settled temper of all the middle and latter portion of 
hb life. No sneaking kindness for his victim is to be de- 
tected in his crucifying raillery ; he is not a mere admirer 
of the comic picturesque, who will sometimes rack or 
gibbet an unhappy individual for the sake of the fantastic 
grimaces he may make, or the capers he may cut in the 
lur ; he has the true spirit of an executioner, and only 
loves his joke as sauce and seasoning to more serious 
work. Few men have been more perversely prejudiced 
and self-willed than Swift, and therefore of iJbsolute truth 
his works may probably contain less than many others 
not 80 earnestiy written ; but of what was truth to the 
mind of the writer, of what he actuaUy believed and de- 
sired, no works contain more. Here, agidn, as well as in 
the other respect noticed some pages back, Swift b in the 
middle class of writers ; &r above those whose whole 
truth is truth of expression— that is, correspondence be* 
tween the words and the thoughts (possibly without any 
between the thoughts and the writer's belief) ; but be- 
low those who both write what they think, and whose 
thoughts are pre-eminentiy valuable for their intrinsic 
beauty or profoundness. Yet in setting honestiy and 
effectively before us even his own passions and prejudices 
a writer ^so tells us the truth— the truth, at least, ro- 
specting himself, if not respecting anything else. This 
"nch does Swift always j and tiiis is his great distinction 
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nong the masters of wit and humour ; — ^the merriest of 
Ms jests is an utterance of some real feeling of his heart 
at the moment, as much as the fiercest of his invectives. 
Ahsl with all his jesting and merriment, he did not 
know what it was to have a mind at ease, or free from 
die burden and torment of dark, devouring passions, till» 
in his own words, the cruel indignation that tore con- 
tinually at his heart was laid at rest in the grave. In 
troth, the insanity which ultimately fell down upon and 
laid prostrate his fine faculties had cast something of its 
Uack shadow athwart their vision from the first, — as he 
himself probably felt or suspected when he determined 
to bequeath his fortune to build an hospital in his native 
country for persons afflicted with that calamity ; and sad 
enough, we may be sure, he was at heart, when he gaily 
wrote that he did so merely 

To show, by one satiric touch. 
No nation wanted it so much.* 

Tet the madness, or predisposition to madness, was also 
part and parcel of the man, and possibly an element of 
his genius, — which might have had less earnestness and 
force, as well as less activity, productiveness, and origin^ 
afity, if it had not been excited and impelled by that 
perilous fervour. Nay, something of their power and 

♦ « I have often," says Lord Orrery, " heard him lament 
the state of childhood and idiotism to which some of the 
neatest men of this nation were reduced before their death. 
He mentioned, as examples within his own time, the Duke 
of Mariborough and Lord Somers ; and, when he cited these 
melancholy instances, it was always with a heavy sigh, and 
with gestares that showed great uneasiness, as if he felt, »" 
impulse of what was to happen to him before he died." — 
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peculiar character Swift's writings may owe to the exer- 
tions caHed fortii in curbing and keeping down tfie demon, 
which, like a proud steed under a stout rider, would have 
mastered him if he had not mastered it, and, although 
support and strength to him so I'ong as it was held in 
subjection, would, dominant over him, have rent him in 
pieces, as in tiie end it did. Few could have maintained 
the struggle so toughly and so long. 

SwiftV latter style cannot be better illustrated than by 
a few passages from his famous series of Letters, writ- 
ten in 1724, under the signature of M. B. Drapier, 
against Wood's halfpence and fartiiings. Wood was an 
extensive proprietor of iron-works in Stafibrdshire, who 
had obtained a patent for coining copper money to the 
extent of 108,000/. sterling, to circulate in Ireland, where 
the want of such small coin for change was confessedly 
much felt and had been long oomf^aiiied' o£ It is diffi- 
cult to get at what were really tiie ftcts of the matter ; 
very jdansihle explttiatioin and answers were proflhiceit 
by Wo9d and tiie govemmoit upan the iwaoHff points aft 
to whish iho project was attacktid ; and tiiere was im^ 
doubtedly mudi exaggeration in many of Swiffc^s repre» 
senti^ons» But the circumstances weve by no means 
free from sospieion. Swift, in his ascond Letter^ sum* 
up his leading objections in a short statement, which he 
proposed should be circulated for signature' throughout 
the country, to the following purport: — "Whereas one. 
William Wood, hardwareman, now or lately sejfninung 
in the City of London, has, by^ many^ misrepresenta- 
tions, procured a grant for coining 108^000/. in copp^ 
halfji)mioe for this kingdom,, whidi is a sum £ve timeft: 
'""^ater than our occasions require ; and- whereas it m- 



dttt the said Wood ba9 (xmwd his iial^)^oe 
of 8iM^ base metel and fUse wmght thattiiej are at ]«art 
aklgaatB-in seven below the peal value f and whepeas we 
hm% leaaoB to apprehend iioA the said Wood'majat anj 
toaa hereafter elandestineljrcoin a» many^ more hdfpenee 
sake pleases ; and whereas tike said patent neither doea 
DOT can eUige his majesty's sutjects to receive the said 
halfpence is any pigment, but leaves it to their volun- 
tary chmoe, because by law tiie 8al]|ject cannot be obliged 
to take any monef* except gold or silver ; and whereas, 
GOBtituy to the letter and meaning of the said patent, 
the and Wood has dedared tet every person sfaaU be 
obiged to take Sfd. of his coin in every payment ; and 
whereas- the House of Commons and Privy Council have 
Nv^nlly addi^assed has most sacred Majesty, represent- 
mg the ill eensequeneea ^Mtk the said coinage may have 
upon tiiia kingdom ; and, lastly, whereas it is muversally 
agreed that tiie wh(^ natbn to a num (except Mr. 
Wood and his confibderates) are m tiie utmost apprehen^ 
Bons of the minoos consequences that must follow fVom 
the said ccnnage ; tiierefore we whose names are under- 
written, bdng persons of considerable estates m this 
kingdom, do unanimously resolve and deekre that we 
w9- irever receive one fartiiihg or hidfpenny of the said 
Wood's coining, and that we will (firect all our tenants to 
refuse the said com irom any person whatsoever.'*' Some 
of these all^ations, certainly, were never very well 
Dade oat. That about the lightness of the pieces, and 
the base quality of the metal, in particular, seems to- have 
been wiAout foundation, in so fer at least as regarded 
tile portion of the coinage actually fabricated. But, on 
the other hand, some facts and surmisept, which could not 
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be so openly stated, had a large share in exciting the 
public indignation. It was believed that the profits of 
the patent were to be shared by Wood with the royal 
mistress, the Duchess of Munster (or Countess of Ken- 
dal, as she was commonly called in England), by whose 
influence it had been obtained ; and various irritating* 
expressions, in regard to the attempt made to defeat the 
project, were attributed not only to Wood himself, but 
also to Walpole, the minister, and other persons high in 
authority and power in England. Feelings and principles 
thus came to be involved in the contest, going far beyond 
the mere economical and material considerations that ap-» 
peared on the surface. The stand was felt to be for the 
dignity and liberties of the nation ; and Swift was uni-> 
versally regarded by his countrymen as the champion of 
the independence of Ireland, — the preserver of whatever 
they had most to value or to be proud of as a people. 
And, perhaps, the birth of political and patriotic spirit 
in Ireland, as a general sentiment, may be traced with 
some truth to this affair of Wood's halfpence and to these 
letters of Swift's. No agitation that has since been got 
up in that country has been so immediately and com« 
pletely successful. The whole jjower of the English 
government was found ineffectual to cope with the oppo- 
sition that had been aroused and marshalled by one man ; 
and Wood soon found there was nothing for him but to 
resign his patent No other of Swift's writings brought 
him anything like the Ikme and influence that he ac- 
quired by his Drapier's Letters. At first pains were 
taken to conceal the authorship, and for a short time, it 
would appear, successfully. It was desirable to withhold 
at any rate such legal proof as might have enabled tiie 
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gorenmieiit to la^ their hands upon him. A proclama- 
tioa was early issued, ofiering a reward of 300/. for the 
discovery of the writer; but, after the printer had 
been indicted for some passages in the fourth letter, 
and the grand jury had thrown out the bill, conceal- 
ment was probably no longer attempted; and even 
from the first it must have been generally suspected, as 
soon as people began to speculate on the matter, that the 
Drapier could be nobody but Swift. From this date to 
the end of his life, or at least till the extinction of his 
hcvl^es, Swift, or the Dean, as he was universally 
called, continued to be the most popular and most 
powerful individual in Ireland, his voice, in Dublin at 
least, being in every election, or other occasion on which 
tiie citizens had any public part to act, obeyed like the 
fiat of an oracle. That warm-hearted race are not apt to 
forget their bene&ctors, or to change their idols ; but 
neither did Swift abuse his ascendancy : he never sought 
to turn hia popularity to account in the promotion of 
any private interest or object: he asked nothing for 
himself from any government ; he never obtained any 
higher preferment, but lived and died Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, and nothing more. As for the Letters them- 
selves, much forgotten as they are now, they have been 
described as the most Demosthenic compositions since 
the time of Demosthenes; and it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to produce any modem writing in which the 
most remarkable qualities of the old Greek orator are 
so happily exemplified,— his force, his rapidity, his di- 
rectness, Us alertness and dexterity, his luminousness 
of statement and apparent homeliness or plainness, the 
natorakiess and at the same time aptn^ of his figurr- 
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liii wonderful logic (whether for fair reasoning or «b- 
phistry and misrepresentation), his ever-present lifetmd 
power €f( interesting, his occasional fire and passion, his 
bursts of scorn, indignation, and withenng invective, and 
the other resources of his supreme act The measure ^ 
«ach as it k, in which dl this is found in Swift can 
only, however, of course be fully gathered from the entire 
Letters. 

The following passages are from the second Letter : — 

But your newsletter says that an assay was made of the 
coin. How impudent and insupportable is this ! Wood 
takes care to coin <a dozen or two halfpence of good 
metal, sends them to the Tower, and they are i^ppreved ; 
and these must answer all that he has already corned, or 
shall coin for the future. It is true, indeed, that a gen- 
tleman often «ends to my «hop for a pattern df stuff ; I 
cut it iairly off, and, if he Hkes it, he'comes or sends, 
and compares the pattern with the whole jnece, and 
probably we come to a bargain. But if I were to buy 
a hundred sheep, and the grazier should bring me one 
sinele wether, fat and well fleeced, by way of -pattern, 
and expect the nme price round for the whole hundred, 
without suffering me to see them before he was pud, idr 
giving me good security to restore my money for thoM 
that were lean, or shorn, or scabby, I would be none ol 
his customers. I have heard of a man who had a mind 
to sell his house, and therefore carried a piece of bride 
in his pocket, which he showed as4i pattern to encouiage 
customers ; and this is directly the case in point wraii 
Mr. Wood's assay , . 

The paragraph concludes thus: "N.B." (that Is to 
say, fujta bme 'or watk well) " No evidence appeared 
frona Ireland, or elsewhere, to prove Ae miscluen com- 
plained of, or any abuses whatsoever committed, in the 
execution of the said grant." 

The hnpudence of this remaric exceeds all that went 
Dciore. First, the House of <}ommons in Ireland, -^ch 
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represents -the whole people of the kingdoni, and, 
secondly, the Privy Council, addressed his Majesty 
^lainst these halfpoice. What eould be done more to 
eiinresB the univeisal sense of the nation ? If his copper 
weee diamonds, and the kingdom were entirely against 
it, would not that -be sufficient t» reject it ? Most a 
committee of the whole House of Commons, and our 
whde Privy Council, ^ over to argue pro and con with 
Mr. Wood .? To what end did the kii^ give his patent 
£or -reining halfpence for Ireland ? Was it not because 
it was xepresented to ^s saeved mi^esty that such a coin- 
age would be of advantage to the good of tbis kingdom, 
and of aU his subiiectB .here ? It is to the patentee's 
poril if this jreprosentation be felse, and the execution of 
Jiis patent be Iraudulent and ooirupt. Is he so wicked 
and foolish to think that his patent was given him to ruin 
a million and it half of people, that he might be a gainer 
of tlu^ee or four aeove thousand pounds to himself? 
Before he was at -die charge of passing a patent, much 
more of raking up so much filthy dross, and stamping it 
^inth hk Mf^jesty s image and superscription, should he 
.not £a^, in cmnmon sense, in eoramon equity, and com- 
mon mannera, have consulted the principm party con- 
cerned — that is to say, the people of the kingdom, the 
House of Lords or Commons, or the Privy Council ? 
If any -fioreigner should mk us whose image or super- 
jcaiptum there is on Wood's coin, we shonld be ashamed 
to tell him it was Caesar's. In that great want of copper 
hIdQnnoe winch he alleges we were, t>ur city set up 
CffiBsr's statue in ezoellent copper, at an expense that 
18 equal in value to thirty thousand pounds of his coin, 
and we will not receive his image in^worse metal. • • • 
Altfaon^ my letter be directed to you, Mr. Harding 
[the printer], yet I intend it for all my countrymen. I 
have no interest in tfak affair but what is common to the 
poUic. I can live better than many -others ; I have 
aome gold and silver by me, and a shop well furnished ; 
and shall be able to nudse a shift when many of mv 
foetten are starvmg. But I am grieved to see the cold- 
jiess 4Bk1 indifBerenoe of many people with whom I ^ 

M 
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discourse. Some are afndd of a proclamation; otters 
ehrug up their shoulders and cry, ** What would you. 
have us to do ?*' Some gpive out there is no danger at 
all ; others are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they shall fare no worse than theur neigh- 
bours. Will a man who hears midnight robbers at his 
door get out of bed and raise his family for a common. 
defence ; and shall a whole kingdom lie in a lethargy, 
while Mr. Wood comes, at the head of his confederates, 
to rob them of all they have, to ruin us and our posterity 
for ever ? If a highwayman meets you on the road, you 
give him your money to save your life; but, God be 
thanked, Mr. Wood cannot touch a hair of your heads. 
You have all the laws of €rod and man on your side ; 
when he or his accomplices offer you his dross, it is but 
saying no, and you are safe. If a madman should come 
into my shop with a handful of dirt raked out of the 
kennel, and offer it in payment for ten yards of stuff, I 
would pity or laugh at him ; or, if his behaviour deserved 
it, kick him out of my doors. And, if Mr. Wood comes 
to demand my gold and silver, or commodities for which 
I have paid my gold and silver, in exchange for his 
trash, can he deserve or expect better treatment ? 

The following is the winding-up of Letter Third :— 

I am very sensible that such a work as I have under- 
taken might have worthily employed a much better pen : 
but, when a house is attempted to be robbed, it oftai 
happens the weakest in the family runs first to stop the 
door. All the assistance I had were some informations 
from an eminent person ; whereof I am afraid I have 
spoiled a few, by endeavouring to make them of a piece 
with my own productions, and the rest I was not able to 
manage: I was in the case of David, who could not 
move in the armour of Saul, and therefore I rather chose 
to attack this uncircumeised Philistine (Wood, I mean) 
with a slmg and a stone. And I may say, for Wood's 
honour as well as my own, that he resembles Goliadi m 
many circumstances very applicable to the present pur- 
~«o; for Goliath had **a helmet of brass upon hi» 
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My and he wb» armed whh a coat of mdl ; and die 
vdglit of the coat was five tiioasaiid ab/ekeAa of brass ; 
ad he had greaves of Imss apon his legs^and a target 
tihnm between his Moulders." In short, he was, like 
Mr. Wood, all ever brasa, and he defied the armies of 
tbe lirii^ Grod. Groliath's coB<titioiis of coiid>at were 
I&ewise the same with those ci Wood: "if he prevail 
agaost OBL then i^iall we be his senraats." But, if it 
happena that I prevail over him, I renounce the oth^ 
part of the condition: he shidl never be a servant of 
mbe ; for I do not think him fit to be tmsted in any 
honest nun's riiop. 

We have oidj room to give in addition a few short 
pan^raphs firom Letter Fomrth :— 

It is true, indeed, that within the memory of man 
die parliaments of England have sometimes assumed the 
power of binding this kingdom by laws enacted there ; 
^Hierein they were at first openly opposed (as far as 
tnith, reason, and justice are capable or opposing) by the 
&mous Mr. Molineux, an Engush gentieman bom here, 
88 well as by several of the greatest patriots and best 
Whigs in England ; but the love and torrent of power 
prevailed. Indeed, the arguments on both sides were 
mviodble. For, in reason, all government without the 
consent of the governed is tiie very definition of slavery ; 
Int, in iBudy eleven men well armed will certainly subdue 
one single man in hisahirt. But I have done ; for those 
who have used pow^ to cramp liberty have gone so far 
as to resent even the liberty of complaining ; although a 
man upon the rack was never known to l^ refused the 
lib^iy of roaring as loud as he tiiought fit. 

And, as we are apt to sink too much under imreason- 
aUe fears, so we are too soon inclined to be raised by 
groundless hopes, according to the nature of all con- 
sumptive bodies like ours. Thus, it has been ^ven 
about for several days past tiiat somebody in England em- 

Cercd a seeond somebody to write to a third somebody 
1 to assure us that we should no more be troubled 

TOI.. V. * 
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with these hal^nce. And this is rep(H*ted to hare 
been done by the same person * who is said to hare 
sworn some months ago '* that he would ram them down 
our throats," though I doubt they would stidc in our 
stomachs ; but, whiehever of these reports be true or 
false, it is no concern of ours. For in tiiis point we 
have nothing to do with English ministers, and I diould 
be sorry to leave it in their power to redress this grieyance 
or to enfmt^ it, for the report of the Committee t has 

£>en me a surfeit. The remedy is wholly in jrour own 
mds, and therefore I have digressed a little in order 
to refresh and continue that spirit so seasonably raised 
among you, and to let you see, that, by the laws of 
God, of Nature, of Nations, and of your Countrt, 
YOU ARE and ought to be as free a people as your 
Drethren in England. • 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave in all humility to 
tell Mr. Wood, that he is guilty of great indiscretion ^ 
by causing so honourable a name as that of Mr. Walpole 
to be mentioned so often and in such a manner upon 
this occasion. A short paper printed at Bristol, and 
reprinted here, reports Mr. Wood to say "that he 
wonders at the impudence and insolence of the Irish in 
refusing his coin, and what he will do when Mr. Wal- 
pole comes to town." Where, by the wty, he is mis- 
taken ; for it is the true English people of Ireland who 
refuse it, although we tak6 it for granted that the Irish 
will do so too whenever they are asked. In another 
printed paper of his contriving it is roundly expressed, 
*'that Mr. Walpole will cram his brass down our 
throats." Sometimes it is given out " that we must 
either take those halfpence or eat our brogues ;" and in 
another newsletter, but of yesterday, we read, " that the 
same great man has sworn to make us swallow his coin 
in fire-balls." 

This brings to my mind the known story of a Scotch- 

* Walpole. j 

t A committee of the English Privy Council to whom the 
matter had been referred. ^ o«.vGoogle 
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am, who, receiving the sentence of death with all the 
drcnmstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, em-> 
bowelling, and the like, cried out, ** What need all this 
CoouERT ?" And I think we haye reason to ask the 
ame question ; for, if we believe Wood, here is a dinner 
setting ready for us, and you see the bill of ftme ; and 
I am sorry the drink was forgot, which might easily be 
SQD^ied with melted lead and flaminpp pitch. 

What vile words are these to put mto the mouth of a 
rreat counsellcNr, in high trust with his Majesty and 
looked upon as a prime minister ? If Mr. Wood has 
DO better a manner of representing his patrons, when I 
come to be a great man he shall never be suffered to 
Intend at my levee. This is not the stvle of a great 
ounister ; it savours too much of the kettle and the fur- 
nace, and came entirely out of Wood's forge. 

As for the threat of making us eat our brogues, we 
need not be in pain ; for, if his coin should pass, that 
impolite covering for the feet would no longer be a 
national reproach ; because then we should have neither 
shoe nor brogue left in the kingdom. But here the 
falsehood of Mr. Wood is fairly detected ; for I am con* 
fident Mr« Walpole never heard of a brogue in his whole 
Kfe. 

As to *' swallowing these halfpence in fireballs," it is 
a story equally improbable. For, to execute this opera-^ 
tion, the whole stodc of Mr. Wood's coin and metal 
must be melted down, and moulded into hollow balls, 
with wildfire, no bigger than a reasonable throat may 
be able to swallow. Now, the metal he has prepared, 
ahd already coined, will amount to at least fifty millions 
of halfpence, to be swallowed by a million and a half of 
people ; so that allowing two halfpence to each ball, 
there will be about seventeen balls of wildfiro apiece to 
be swallowed by every person in the kingdom ; and, to 
administer this dose, there cannot be conveniently fewer 
than fifty thousand operators, allowing one operator to 
every thuiy ; which, considering the squeamishness of 
some stomachs, and the peevishness of young children, 
is but reasonable. Now, under correction of better 
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judgments, I Uimk l^e frooble and dmrge of sach an 
experiment would exeeed tlie pit^t ; and therefore I take 
this report to be spurious, or at lea^ onlj a new sdieme 
of Mr. Wood himself; which, to nmke it pass the better 
in Ireland, he would &ther upon a minister of state. 

But I will now demonstrate beyond all contradiction 
tint Mr. Walpole is against this project of Mr. Wood, 
and is an entire friend to Ireland, only bj this one in- 
vincible argument : that he has the universal opinion of 
being a wise man, an able minister, and in all nis i»t>- 
ceedings pursuing the true interest of tiie king his 
master : and that, as his integrity is above all corruption, 
so is his fortune above all temptation. I reckon, there- 
fore, we are perfectiy safe from that comer, and shall 
never be under the necessi^ of contending with so for- 
midable a power, but be left to possess our brogues and 
potatoes in peace, — as remote from tiinnder as we are 
from Jupiter.* 

Swift would probably have enjoyed a higher repu- 
tation as a poet if he had not been ao great a writer in 
prose. His productions in verse me considenUe in 
point of quantity, and many of them admirable of their 
kind. But those of them that deserve to be so described 
belong to the humblest kind of poetiy — ^to that kind 
which has scarcely any distinctively poetical quality or 
characteristic about it except the rhyme. He has made 
some attempts in a higher style, but with veiy Kttie suc- 
cess. His Pindaric Odes, written and published when 
he was a young man, drew freot Dryd^ (who was hia 
relation) the emphatic judgment, " Counn Swift, yoa 
will never be a poet :** and, though Swift never forgave 
this frankness, he seems to have felt that the prognosti- 
cation was a sound one, for he wrote no more Pindaric 

•/Www^"''^ ^ ^ ^^ proverb, Proad a Jcve, procul 
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Odei. Nor indeed did he ever afterwurds attempt any 
&]og oonsideTabie in the wi^ of ferioas poetry, if we ex- 
cept bis * Cadenus and Vanessa * (the story of Miss Van- 
lioiiirigh)^ bis e^aoAoa entitled < Poetiy, a Khapsody/ 
and that on his own deatili-^and even these are chiefly 
£itinguished from his other productions by being longer 
aid more elaborate, the most elevated portions of the 
fest mentioiied scarcely lising above narrative and re- 
flectkm, and whatever there is of more dignified or 
wokmujL witting in die two others being largely inteiv 
mixed with comedy and satire in his usual easy ambling 
style. With all his liveliness of fancy, he had no 
grandeur of imagination, as little feeling of the purely 
graceful or beautiful, no capacity a£ tender emotion, no 
sennbtlity to even the simfdest forms of music With 
diese deficiencies it was impossible that he should pro- 
duce any thing that could be called poetical in a high 
sense. But of course he could put his wit and fancy 
into the form of verse— and so as to make the measured 
expression and the rhyme ^ve additional point and 
piquancy io his strokes of satire and lodicroos narratives 
or descriptions. Some of his lighter verses are as good 
as any thing of the kind in the language. As a specimen 
we win g^ve one which is less known than some othere 
tiiat might be quoted, one of many rattiing volleys of 
ihyme by which he aided the • heavier artillery of his 
Drapier's Letters, a eulogy on Ardibishop King, who 
gained great applause by taking the popular side on that 
occasion, under the titie oi ' An exoelloit New Songp, 
apon his Graee our Good Lord Ardibishop of Dublin; 
By Honest Jo, one of his Grace's Farmers in Fingal :' — 
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I MDg not of the Drapier's praise, nor yet of William Wood, 
But I sing of a fiunous lord, who seeks his country's good ; 
Ix>rd William's grace of IDublin town, 'tis he that first ap- 
pears, 
Whose wisdom and whose piety do &r exceed his ^ears.'*' 
In eyerv council and debate he stands for what is right. 
And still the truth he will maintain, whatever he loses by *t. 
And, though some think him in the wrong, yet still were 

comes a season 
When eyery one turns round about, and owns his grace 

had reason. 
His firmness to the public good, as one that knows it swore. 
Has lost his grace for ten years past ten thousand pounds 

and more. 
Then come the poor and strip him so, they leaye him not a 

cross. 
For he regards ten thousand pounds no more than Woods's 

dross. 
To beg his fiiTour is the way new fiiTOurs still to win ; 
He makes no more to give ten pounds than I to give a pin. 
Why, there 's my landlord, now, the squire, who all in money 

wallows. 
He would not give a groat to save his fiither from the 

gallows. 
" A bishop," says the noble sqmre, " I hate the very name, 
To have two thousand pounds a year — *tb a burning 

shame I 
Two thousand pounds a year I Good lord I and I to have 

but five I" 
And under him no tenant yet was ever known to thrive : 
Now fVom his lordship's grace I hold a little piece of ground. 
And all the rent I pay is scarce five shillings in the pound. 
Then master steward takes my rent, and tells me, *' Honest 

Jo^ 
Come, you must take a cup of sack or two before you go." 
He bids me then to hold my tongue, and up the money locks. 
For fear mv lord should send it all into the poor man's box. 
And once 1 was so bold to hee that I might see his grace,^ 
Good lord ! I wonder how I dared to loA him in the fece : 
Then down I went upon my knees his blessing to obtain j 
tie gave it me, and ever since I find I thrive amain. 



* He was at this time seventy*! 
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** Then,'' said my lord, '< I 'm verj glad to see thee, hcmest 

friend; 
I know the times are something hard, but hope thej soon 

will mend : 
Pray never press yomrself for rent, but pay me when you 

can; 
I find yon bear a good refwrt, and are an honest roan." 
l^ien said his loraship with a smile, <* I must have lawful 

cash; 
I hope yon will not pay my rent in that same Woods's trash." 
**God bless your grace I" I then replied, **I*d see him 



Befbre I 'd touch his filthy dross, than is Clandalldn spire. 
To every f^urmer twice a week all roimd about the Yoke, 
Our parscms read the Drapier's books, and make us honest 

folk." 
And then I went to pay the squire, and in the way I found 
His baillie driving all my cows into the parish pound : 
" Why, sirrah," said the noble squire, " how dare you see 

my &ce? 
Tour rent is due almost a week, beside the days of grace." 
And yet the land I from him hold is set so on the rack, 
That ooly for the bishq>'s lease 'twould quickly break my 

back. 
Then God preserve his lordship's grace, and make him live 

as long 
As did MeUiusalem of old, and so I end my song. 

POPS. 

Of Swiff s contemporaries, by far the most memorable 
name is that of Alexander Pope. If Swift was at the 
head of the prose-writers of the early part of the last 
century, Pope was as incontestably the first of the writers 
in verse of that day, with no other either equal or second 
to him. Bom a few months before the Revolution, he 
came fotih as a poet by the publication of his Pastorals in 
Tonson's Miscellany in 1709, when he was yet only in 
his twenty-first year ; and they had been written ^ye 
years before. Nor were they the ew-liest of his per- 
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fonaances; his Ode on Sditude, fak vcracB upon SB^ice, 
his translations of the First Book of the Thebius and c^ 
Ovid's Epistle irom Sappho to Phaon, and his much more 
remarkable pan^hrases of Chaucer^s Jamary and May, 
and the Prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale, all preceded 
the oompositioa of the Pastorals. Hb Essaj on Cri- 
ticism (written in 1709) was published in 1711 ; the 
Messiah the same year (in the Spectator) ; the Rape o€ 
the Lock in 1712; the Temple of Fwme (wnttea two 
years before) the same year ; his Windsor Forest (which 
he had commenced at sixteen) in 171S ; the first four 
books of his translation of the Iliad in 1715; his 
Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard (written some years 
before) we beUeye in 1717, when he puUished a col- 
lected edition of his poems ; the remaining portions of 
the IHad at different times, the last in 1720; his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey (in concert with Feirton and Broome) 
in 1725 ; the first three books of the Dunciad m 1728 ; 
his Epistle on Taste in 1731 ; his Essay on Man in 
1733 and 1734 ; his Imitations of Horace, ynioas other 
satirical pieces, the Prologue and Epilogue to the Sa- 
tires, his Moral EpisUes, and his modernised version 
a£ Donne's Satires between 1790 and 1740; and the 
fourth book of tiie Dundad m 1742. Besides all tins 
Terse, collections of his Letters were published, first sur- 
reptitiottsly by Curl, and then by hhnself in 1737 ; and, 
among other publications in prose, his derreejeu ^esprit 
entitled a Narratire of the Frenzy of John Dennis ap- 
pew^ in 1713 ; his PrefiMie to Shakspeare, with his edi- 
tion of the works of that poet, m 1721 ; his Treatise of 
the Bathos, or Art of Sinkii^ in Poctiy, and his Me- 
««>ir8 of P.P., Clerk of This Parish (in ridicole of B«w 
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m£9 BMorj of ytOwn Tkae), m 1727. He died in 
Ibgr, 1744, aiiout a yetr and a ludf before his friend 
Svifty who, more tiian twenty yean bis senior, had ba- 
tDnfl J antjpipated tiiat be shoald be ike first to depart, 
and ^baty as he cjnueaUjr, and jet toaclras^y too, ex- 
pressed it, wbiie Arbntfanot griered for him a day, and 
Gay a week, be ^oakl be kmented a ^ole month by 
*' poor Pope," — whom, of idl &ose he best knew, he 
seems to have the most lo?ed. 

Pope, wkth talent oioiigh ibr anytMng, might deaetve 
to be ranked among the moei distingmshed prose-wrtters 
of his time, if he were not its greatest poet ; bnt it is in 
the latt^ chnacter that he faUs to be noticed in the his- 
tory of oar Htoratmre. And what a broad and l»-ight re- 
gion would be cat off from our poetry if he had nerer 
tired I K we e?en omfine onrselres to his own works, 
without regarding the nnmarons subsequent writes who 
hare in like greator pu*t formed diems^Tes upon him as 
m example and model, and mi^ be said to constitoto the 
school of whidi he was the founder, how rich an inherit- 
ance of brilliant and mdodious ftndes do we not owe to 
hiss! F<^ what wodd any of us rengn the Bape of the 
Lock, or the Epistle of £imsa, or the Easay on Man, or 
te lAoal Essays, or the Satires, or the E^nsde to Dr. 
Arbathsot, or ^e Danciad ? That we ha^e nothing in 
the same style in the language tobesetbeaiikorw^ghed 
agnnst any one of these perfonnanoes will probably be 
admitted by all ; and, if we could say no more, this wodd 
be to asngn to.Pope a rank in our poetic literatore which 
certainly not so many as half a doeen other names are en- 
tit^ to share with his. Down to his own day at least, 
Chancer, Spwiser, Shakspewre, Milton, and Dryden alone 

Jt3 
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bad any preteiisi<ms to be placed before ium 6r by bid 
side. It is uimecessary to dilate upon wbat has been 
sufficiently pointed out by all the critics, and is too ob* 
vious to be OYcrlooked, the general resanblance of his 
poetry, in both its form and spirit, to that of Dryden 
rather than to that of our elder great writers. He be- 
longs to the classical school as opposed to the romantic^ 
to that in which a French rather than to that in which - 
an Italian inspiration may be detected* Whether this is 
to be attributed prindpally to his constitutional tempera- 
ment and the native charact^ of his imagination, or to 
the influences of the age in which he lived and wrote, 
we shall not stop to inquire. It is enough that such is the 
&ct. But, though he may be regarded as in the main 
the pupil and legitimate successor of Dryden, the amount 
of what he learned or borrowed from that master was by 
no means so considerable as to prevent his manner from 
having a great deal in it that is distinctive and original. 
If Dryden has more impetuosity and a freer flow. Pope 
has far more delicacy, and, on fit occasioQS, far more 
tenderness and true passion. Dryden has written nothing 
in the same style with the Bape of the Lock on the one 
hand, or with the Epistie to Abelard and the Elegy on 
the Death of an Unfortunate Lady on the other. Ia« 
deed, these two styles may be swd to have been both, in 
so far as the English tongue is concerned, invented by 
Pope. In what preceding vmter had he an example of 
either ? Nay, did either the French or the Italian lan- 
guage furnish him with anything to copy from nearly so 
brilliant and felicitous as his own performances ? In the 
sharper or more severe species of satire, agwn, while in 
some things he is inferior to Dryden, in otiiers he excels 
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iiim. It must be admitted that Dryden's is the nobler, 
the more generous scorn ; it is passionate, while Pope's 
is frequently only peeyish : the one is yehem^ity the 
other Tenomous. But, although Pope does not wield 
the ponderous, fendd scourge with which his predecessor 
tears and mangles the luckless object of his indignation 
or deriMon, he knows how, with a lighter touch, to in- 
ffict a torture quite as maddening at the moment, and 
p^iiaps more difficult to heal. Neither has anything of 
the easy elegance, the simple natural grace, the most ex- 
quisite artifice imitating the absence of all art, of Horace ; 
hot die care, and dexterity, and superior refinement of 
Pope, his neatness, and concentration, and point, ^pply 
a better substitute for these charms than the ruder 
strength, the more turbulent passion, of Dryden. If 
Dryden, too, has more natural fire and force, and rises 
in his greater passages to a stormy grandeur to which 
the other does not venture to commit himself, Pope in 
some degree compensates for that by a dignity, a quiet, 
sometimes pathetic, majesty, which we find nowhere in 
Dryden's poetry. Dryden has translated the iBneid, 
and Pope the Iliad ; but the two tasks would apparentiy 
have been better distributed if Dryden had chanced to 
have taken up Homer, and left Virgil to Pope. Pope's 
Hiad, in truth, whatever may be its merits of anoth^ 
kind, is, in spirit and style, about the most unhomeric 
performaiKie in the whole compass of our poetry, as Pope 
had, of all our great poets, the most unhomeric genius. 
He was emphatically the poet of the highly artificial age 
in which he lived ; and his excellence lay in, or at least 
was fostered and perfected by, the accordance of all his 
tastes and talents, of his whole moral and intellectual 
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comtitiitioii, with die spirit of that condition of things. 
Not touches of natural emotion, but the titillation of wit 
and iancj, — not tones of natural music, but the tone of 
good society, — ^make up the charm of his po^iy ; which, 
however, is, for correctness, polish, pungency, and Inil-. 
liance, all that the happiest genius for that style and the 
most consummate art could make it Pope, no doubt, 
wrote with a care and elaboration that were uiyuiown to 
Dryden ; against whom, indeed, it is a reproadi made 
by his pupil, that, co{nous as he was, he 

. wanted orfefyt 

The last and greatest art— the art to blot 

And so perhaps, although the expression is a strong and 
a startling one, may the said art, not without some re*- 
aon, be called in r^rrace to the particular spe<^ of 
poetry which Dryden and Pope cultivated, dependent as 
that is f<»' its success in pleasing us almost as much upon 
the absence of faults as upon the presence of beauties. 
Such partial obscuraticm or distortion of the imagery as 
we excuse, or even admire, in the expanded mirror of a 
lake reflecting the woods and hills and overhanging sky, 
when its waters are ruffled or swayed by the fitfiid 
breeze, would be intolerable in a looking^laas, were it 
otherwise the most s{dendid article of the sort that up- 
hdstery ever furnished. 

We shall not occapy much of our limited space with 
quotations from a writer whose works are so universally 
known, and are probably in the hands of most of our 
readers ; but tiiose most feuniliar with Pope's poetry will 
not object to having placed before them a smgle extract 
from each of his two most perfect productions, in dif- 
ferent styles, while the few to whom he is kno|wn chiefly 
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li^ bis fame may be iadnced by these short speekuciis to 
se^ fmther acqiMontance witii what he has written. The 
following is frcHn the Rape of the Lock : — 

But now secure the painted Tessel g^idee^ 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides ; 

While melting music steeds upon the sky. 

And softened sounds along the water die ; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gentiy play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 

All bnt 1^ Sylph ; with careful thoughts oppressed* 

The impending woe sat heav;^ on his breast 

He smnmons straight his denizens of ur ; 

The hund squadrons round the sail repair : 

Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 

SouKC to ihe sun their insect wings unfold. 

Waft on the breezei, orsink in clouds of gold; 

Transparent fbrnis, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Loose to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glittering texture of the filmy dew. 

Dipped in the richest tinctures of the skies, 

Where light disports in erer-mingling dyes. 

Where every bc^ new transient colours flings, 

Goloars that change whene'er they wave their wings. 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; 

His purple pinums opening to ^e sun, 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun : 

'•* Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear; 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear : 

Te know the spheres and Various tasks assigned 

By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play. 

And bask and wluten in the blaze of day ; 

Some guide ^e course of wandering orbs on hight 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 

Some, less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 

Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the nighty 

Or seek ^e mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 
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Or brew fierce tempests on the wiBtry maini 
Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others on earth o'er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide ; 
Of these the chief uie care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 

1* Our humble province is to tend the fair. 
Not a iess pleasing, though less glorious care ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the imprisoned essences exhide ; 
To draw firesh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Asost their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

** This day black omens threat the brightest fiur 
That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care ; 
Some dire disaster, or by force or slight, 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapped in night 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law, 
Or some frail China jar receive a flaw ; 
Or stain her honour, or her new brocade. 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her neart, or necklace, at a ball, 
Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock must ML 
Haste then, ye spirits, to your charge repair, 
The fluttering mn be Zephyretta's care ; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign. 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her &vourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 
• • • • • 

« 'WTiatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o'ertake his sins; 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie. 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 
Gjjms and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain: 
Sh«^lH-**^P^'^ ^* contracting power. 
Shrink his tiim essence like a shriv^ed flower; 
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Or, 88 Ixion fixed, tbe wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 
In fumes of baming chocolate shall glow. 
And tremble at the sea that firoths below ! " 

He spoke ; the spirits from the Muls descend ; 
Some, orb in orb, aroond the nymph extend ; 
Some thread the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some han^ npon the pendants <^ her ear ; 
With beatmg hearts Uie dire event they wait. 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fiite. 

Not less spirited or less highly finished is the follow- 
ing, being the noble conclusion of the Dunciad :*- 

** Oh," cried the goddess,* ** for some pedant reign 1 
Some gentle James, to bless the land again ; 
To stick the doctor's chair into the throne, 
Give law to words, or war with words alone ; 
Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 
And tarn the council to a grammar-school ! 
For sore, if Dulness sees a grateful day, 
Tib in the shade of arbitrary sway. 
O ! if my sons may learn one earUily thing, 
Teach bnt that one, sufficient for a king ; 
That which m^ priests, and mine alone, maintain, 
"Which, as it dies or lives, we fall or reign ; 
May ]rou, my Cam and Isis, preach it long. 
The right divine of kings to govern wrong/* 
Prompt at the call, around the goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal : 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends, 
A hundred head of Aristotle's friends. 
Nor wert thou, Isis, wanting to the day 
(Though Christ-Church long kept prudishly away). 
Each staimch polemic, stubborn as a rock. 
Each fierce logician, still expelling Locke, 
Came whip and spur, and dashed mrough thin and thick^ 
On German Crouzaz and Dutch Burgersdyck. 
As many qmt the streams that murmuring fall 
To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare-hall, 
Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port 



♦ Dulness. 
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Before them mardied that awfbl Aristar^di; 
Ploughed was his front with many a deep remark : 
His hat, whidi never Tailed to homan pi^ie. 
Walker with reverence took, and laid aside. 
Low bowed the rest; he, kinglj, did bat nod : 
So upright quakers please both man and God. 
'* Mistress! dismiss that rabble from your timme : 
Avaunt ! — Is Aristarehus yet nnknown ? 
The miehty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Ilorace dull, and humbled Milton's strains. 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain, 
'Critics like me shall make it prose again. 
Roman and Greek grammarians ! know your better. 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 
While, towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o'ertops tiiem all. 
'Tis true, on words is still our whole debate. 
Disputes of Me or Te, or Aut or At^ 
To sound or sink in cam O or A, 
To ffive up Cicero to C or K. 
XiCt Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 
And Alsop never but like Horace joke : 
For me, what Virgil, Pliny may deny, 
Manilius or Solinus shall supply : 
For Attic phrase in Plato let them seek, 
I poach in Suidas fbr unlicensed Gre<^. 
In ancient sense if anv needs will deal. 
Be sure I ^ve them migments, not a meal : 
What Gelhus or Stobaens hashed before, 
Or chewed by blind old scholiasts o*er and o'er. 
The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit : 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole. 
The body's harmomr, the beaming soul. 
Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see 
When man's whole fhtme is obvious to a flea. 



Walker I our hat** — ^nor more he deigned to say. 
But, stern as Ajar* spectre, strode away. 

O muse I relate (for you can tell alone ; 
^ite have short memories, and dances none) ;^ j^ 
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Idttle wlio finl^ wlie lagt Tesigned to x«8t; 
Whose heads she portlj, whose completely blessed; 
Whst charms could fiietion, what ambition loll, 
TheTenal ^oet, and entnnee the dnfl ; 
1111 drowndl was sense, and shame, and right, and wrong; 
sing, and hnsh the nations with thy song ! 
In -rain, in Tsin ! the all>eomposing hour 
BenstkM&Hs! liw muse otoejrs the power. 
£3ie comes 1 she oomesi the sable tmrone behold 
Of nig^ primeval, and of Chaos old ! 
Before her Ftocj^s gilded donds decay. 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain. 
The sickening stars ftde laS the ethereal pUda; 
As Argus* eyes, by Hermes' wand (^pressed. 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thas, at her feH approaeh, and secret mig^t. 
Art after art goes out, and all is night 
See skulking truth to her own cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o'er her head ! 
Phiksopiiy, that leaned on fataven before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no mofe. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 
And Metaphysic rails for tdd on sense t 
See Mystery to Mathematics fly 1 
In vain 1 they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Beligion blushing veils her sacred fires. 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Kor BuUic flame nor private dares to shine. 
Nor human spark is left, nor elimpse divine I 
Lo ! tlr^ dread empire, Chaos I is restored ! 
light mes before my unereating word: 
Thy hand, great Anarch I lets Uie curtain ihll; 
And universal darkness buries all. 

XEXoaom Axn trrmELEm 

Next to the prase of Swift and the poetry of Pope, 

peihaps the p<^on o' the literature of tlie beginning oi 

the last ixsitaxy that was both most influential at the 

time, and still lives most in the popular remen^Mnance, is 
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that connected with the names of Addison and Steele. 
These two writers were the chief boast of the Whig 
party, as Swift and Pope were of the Tories. Addison's 
poem, * The Campaign,' on the victory of Blenheim, his 
imposing but frigid tragedy of Cato, and some other 
dramatic productions, besides various other writings in 
prose, have given him a reputation in many departments 
of literature ; and Steele also holds a respectable rank 
among our comic dramatists as the author of the Tender 
Husband and the Conscious Lovers ; but it is as the 
first, and on the whole the best, of our English essayists, 
the principal authors (m every sense) of the Tatler, the 
Spectator, and the Guardian, that these two writers have 
sent down their names with most honour to posterity, 
and have especially earned the love and gratitude of 
their countrymen. Steele was in his thirty-ninth, and 
his Mend Addison in his thirty-eighth year, when the 
Tatler was started by the former in April, 1709. The 
paper, published thrice a week, had gone on for about 
six weeks before Addison took any part in it ; but from 
that time he became, next to Steele, the chief contri- 
butor to it, till it was dropped in January, 1711. '^ I 
have only one gentleman," says Steele in his preface to 
the collected papers, " who will be nameless, to thank 
for any frequent assistance to me, whidi indeed it would 
have been barbarous ia him to have denied to one with 
whom he has lived in an intimacy from childhood, con- 
sidering tjie great ease with whid^ he is able to dispatch 
the most entertaining pieces of this nature." The 
person alluded to is Addison. ^«This good office," 
Steele generously adds, " he performed with such force 
^ gemus, humour, wit, and learning, that I fared like a 
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distressed ^ince who calls in a powerfy neighbour to 
his idd : I was undone hy my auxiliary ; when I had 
once ^dled him in, I could not subsist without depen- 
dence on him." By far the greater part of the Tatler, 
however, is Steele's. Of 271 papers of which it con- 
Asts, above 200 are attributed either entu^ly or in the 
greats part to him, while those believed to have been 
written by Addison are only about dhy. Among the olher 
contribotors Swift is the most frequent. The Spectator 
was begun within two months after the discontinuance of 
tiie Tatler, and was carried on at the rate of six papers a 
week till the 6th of December, 1712, on which day 
Number 555 was published. In these first seven volumes 
of the Spectator Addison's papers are probably more 
numeroos than Steele's ; and between them they wrote 
perhaps four-fifths of the whole work. The Guardian 
was commenced on the 12th of March, 1713, and, 
bang also published mx times a week, had extended to 
175 numbers, when it was brought to a dose on the 1st 
of October in the same year. There is only one paper 
by Addison m the first volume of the Guardian, but to 
the second he was rather a more frequent contributor 
than Steele. This was the last woric in which the two 
friends joined ; for Addison, we believe, wrote nothing 
hi the Englishman, the fifty-seven numbers of which 
were published, at the rate of three a week, between the 
6th of October, 1713, and the 15th of February follow- 
ing ; nor Steele any of the papers, eighty in number, 
forming the eightii volume of the Spectator, of which 
the first was published on the 18th of June, 1714, the 
last on the 20th of December in the same year, the rate 
of publication being also three times a week. Of these 
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additioiial Spectetora twenty-fimr are attributed to Ad- 
dison. The friendship <^ nearly half a oentuiy whidi 
had united these two admirable writers was rent asunder 
by political diflSereooes some years before i3ae death of 
Addison, in 1719 : Steele sunrived till 1729. 

Inrented or introdoeed among us as the pmodicai 
essay may be said to have been by Steele and Addison, 
it is a spedes of writing, as already observed, in which 
periiaps they have never been surpassed, or on the whole 
equalled, by any one of thdr many foUowers. Move 
elaboration and depth, and also more brilliancy, we may 
have had in some recent attempts of the same kind ; bat 
hardly so much genuine liveliness, ease, and cord&dity, 
anything so thoroughly agreeable, so duliully adapted 
to interest without demanding more attention than is na- 
tm:ally and spontaneously g^inen to it. Perhaps bo 
large an admixture of the speculative and didactic was 
never made so easy of apprehension and so entertaining, 
so like in the reading to the merely narrative. But, be- 
sides this constant atmosphere of the pleasurable arisii^ 
umply from the lightness, variety, and urbimity of these 
delightfiil papers, the delicate imagination and ezquiste 
humour of Addison, and the vivacity, warmheartedness, 
and altogether generous nature of Steele, give a charm 
to the best of them, which is to be eigoyed, not de- 
scribed. We not only admire the writeia, but soon 
. come to love them, ami to regard both them aad the 
several fictitious personages that move about in the other 
httie world they have created for us as among our best 
and best known friends. 
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AmoDg the prose works of the early part of the last 
centioy, which used to have ihe highest reputation for 
pontj and elegance of style, is tiiat by Lord Shaftesbury 
entitled ' Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Things.' Its author, Anth<my Ashley Coop^, 
diird Eari of Shaftesbury, was bom in 1671 aoid died in 
1713 ; and the Characteristics, which did not appear in 
its present form, or with that title, till after his death, 
eon^sts of a eollectioai of disquisitions on various questions 
io moral, metaphysical, and critical {^iloeophy, most of 
which he had previously published separately. We 
have nothing to do here with the philosophical system 
of Lord ShaAesbury, of which, whatever may its defects, 
the spirit is at least pure, lofty, and tolerant ; but as a 
specimen of his style we w31 transcribe a single diort 
passage from the most considerable of the treatises that 
form his first volume, that which he calls ^ Soliloquy, or 
Advice to an Author,* fiist printed in 1710. The 
passage we have selected will also be found curious as a 
ample of Shakspearian criticism at that day, and for 
the remarks it contains on the tragedy of Hamlet, about 
which so much has been written in more recent times : — 

Let our authors or pMoets complain ever so nmdi of the 
eenius of our peo|de, 'tis evident we are not altogether so 
barbarous or gomic as they pretend. We are naturally 
no ill soil, and have muacal parts viiiich might be cul- 
timted with great advantage, if these gentiemen would 
Qse the art of masters in their comporition. They have 
power to viTork upon our better inclinations, aim may 
Know by certain tokens that their audience is disposed to 
receive nobler subjects, and taste ^ a better manner, 
than that which, tiirough indulgence to theinselves more 
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than to the world, the^ are gcnewdly pleased to make 
their choice. 

Besides some laudable attempts which have been made 
with tolerable success, of late years, towards a just 
manner of writing, both in the heroic and familiar style, 
we have older proofs of a right disposition in our people 
towards the moral and instructive way. Our old dra- 
matic poet* may witness for our good ear and manlj 
relish. Notwithstanding his natural rudeness, his un- 
polished style, his antiquated phrase and wit, his want 
of method and coherence, and his deficiency in almost 
all the graces and ornaments of this kind of writings ; 
yet by the justness of his moral, the aptness of many 
of his descriptions, and the pldn and natural turn of 
several of his characters, he pleases his audience, and 
often gains their ear, without a single bribe from luxury 
or vice. That piece of his,t which appears to have most 
affected English hearts, and has perhaps been oftcnest 
acted of any which have come upon our stage, is almost 
one continued moral ; a series ot deep reflections, drawn 
from one mouth, upon the subject of one single accident 
and calamity, naturally fitted to move horror and com- 
passion. It may be properly said of this pla^, if I mis- 
take not, that it has only one character or pnncipal part. 
It contains no adoration or flattery to the sex ; no ranting 
at the gods ; no blustering heroism ; nor anything of 
that curious mixture of the fierce and tender which 
makes the hinge of modem tragedy, and nicely varies it 
between the points of love and honour. 

Upon the whole, since in the two great poetic sta- 
tions, the epic and dramatic, we may observe the moral 
genius so naturally prevalent ; since our most approved 
eroic poemt has neither the softness of language nor 
the fashionable turn of wit, but merely solid thought, 
strong reasoning, noble passion, and a continued thread 
of moral doctrine, piety, and virtue to recommend it ; 
we may justiy infer that it is not so much the public ear, 

* Shakspeare. | The tragedy of Hamlet 

t Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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IS the ill hand and vicious manner of our poets, which 
needs redress. 

And thus at last we are returned to our old article of 
advice : that main preliminaiy, of self-study and inward 
conyerse, which we have found so much wanting in the 
authors of our time. They should add the wisdom of 
the heart to the talk and exercise of the brain, in order 
to bring proj^rtion and beauty into their works. That 
their composition and vein of writing may be natural and 
free, they should settle matters in the first place with 
themselves. And, having gained a mastery here, they 
may easily, with the help of their genius, and a right 
use of art, command their audience, and establish a good 
taste. 

MANBKVILLE. 

But the most remarkable philosophical work of this 
time, at least in a literary point of view, is Mandeville's 
FaUe of the Bees. Bernard de Mandeville was a native 
of Holland, in which country he was bom about the 
year 1670 ; but, after having studied medicine and taken 
his doctor's degree, he came over to England about the 
end of that century, and he resided here till his death in 
1733. His Fable of the Bees originally appeared in 
1708, in the form of a poem of 400 lines in octosyllabic 
verse, entitled * The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turned 
Honest,' and it was not till eight years afterwards that 
he added the prose notes which make the bulk of the 
first volume of the work as we now have it. The second 
volume, or part, which consists of a series of six dia- 
logues, was not published till 1729. The leading idea 
of the book is indicated by its second title, ** Private 
Vices Public Benefits ;** — in other words, what are called 
and what really are vices in themselves, and in the indi- 
vidual indulging them, are nevertheless, in many respects, 
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serrioeable io the oommunity. ManderiUe holds in fiu^ 
to quote the words in which he sums up his theoiy at the 
dose of his first yolume, " that neither the friendly qua- 
lities and kind afiections that are natural to man, nor the 
real yirtoes he is capable of acquiring by reason and self- 
denial, are the foundation of society ; but tiiat what we 
call evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is the 
grand {principle that makes us sociable creatures, the solid 
basis, the life and support of all trades and emj^yments 
without exception ; that there we must look for the true 
origin of all arts and sdences ; and that the moment eyil 
ceases the society must be spoiled, if not totally de- 
stroyed." The doctrine had a startling appearance thus 
nakedly announced ; and the book oecanoned a great com- 
motion ; but it is now generally admitted that, whatever 
may be the worth or w(»lhlessne8s of the philosophical 
system propounded in it, the authcMr's object was not an 
immoral one. Independently altogether of its general 
principles and ocmdusions, the woik is full both of 
curious matter imd rigorous writing. As it is one of tiie 
books more talked of than generally known, we will 
make room for a few extracts. Our first shall be a part 
of tile exposition of the eril and the good of gin-drinking 
— an English popular vice which, we may just remark, 
was carried in that day to a mudi greater excess than at 
present, whatever certain mod^n indications, viewed by 
themselves, might lead us to think : — 

Nothing is more destructive, either in regard to the 
health or the vigilance and industry of the poor, than 
the infamous liquor, the name of which, derived from 
juniner berries in Dutch, is now by frequent use, and 
w?J5fT^ ®P"* ®^ **^e nation, from a wwd of middling 
length shrunk into a monosyllable, mtoxicating Gin, tiiat 
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ehams the inactive, the desperate and crazy of either 
sex, and makes the starving not behold his rags and 
nakedness with stupid indolence, or banter both in 
senseless laughter and more insipid jests : it is a fiery lake, 
that sets the brain in flame, bums up the entrails, and 
scorches every part within ; and at the same time a 
Lethe of oblivion, in which the wretch immersed drowns 
his most pinching cares, and, with his reason, all anxious 
reflection on brats that cry for food, hard winters, frosts, 
and horrid empty home. 

In hot and adust tempers, it makes men quarrelsome, 
readers 'em brutes and savages, sets 'em on to flght for 
nothing, and has often been the cause of murder. I 
has broke and destroyed the strongest constitutions, 
thrown 'em into consumptions, and been the fatal and 
immediate occasion of apoplexies, frenzies, and sudden 
death. But, as these latter mischiefs happen but sel- 
d<Hn, they might be overlooked and connived at ; but 
this cannot be said of the manv diseases that are familiar 
to the liquor, and which are daily and hourly produced 
by it : such as loss of appetite, fevers, black and yellow 

Cdice, convulsions, stone and gravel, dropsies, and 
ophlegmacies. 
Among the doating admirers of this liquid poison, 
many of the meanest rank, from a sincere affection to the 
commodity itself, become dealera in it, and take delight 

to help others to what they love themselves * 

But, as these starvelings commonly drink more than 
their gains, they seldom by selling mend the wretched- 
ness of condition they laboured under whilst they were 
only buyers. In the fag-end and outskirts of the town, 
and all places of the vilest resort, it is sold in some part 
or other of almost every house, frequently in cellars, and 
sometimes in the garret. The petty traders in this 
Stygian comfort are supplied by others in somewhat 
higher station, that keep professed brandy shops, and 
are as little to be envied as the former ; and among the 
middling people I know not a more miserable shift for 
a livelihood Aan their calling. Whoever would thrive 
in it must, in the first place, be of a watchful and sua- 
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picious as well as a bold and resolute temper, that he 
may not be imposed upon by cheats and sharpers, nor 
out-bullied by the oaths and imprecations of hackney- 
coachmen ana foot-H>ldiers ; in the second, he ought to 
be a dabster at gross jokes and loud laughter, and have 
all the winning ways to allure customers, and draw oat 
liieir money, and oe well versed in the low jests and 
railleries the mob make use of to banter prudence 
and frugality. He must be afiable and obsequious to 
the most despicable ; always ready and officious to help 
a porter down with his load, shake hands with a basket- 
woman, pull off his hat to an oyster-wench, and be fa- 
miliar with a beggar ; with patience and good humour 
he must be able to endure the filthy actions and viler 
language of nasty drabs and the loudest rake-hells, and 
without a frown or the least aversion bear with all the 
stench and squalor, noise and impertinence, that the ut- 
most indigence, laziness, and ebnety can produce in the 
most shameless and abandoned vulgar. 

The vast number of the shops 1 speak of throughout 
the city and suburbs are an astonbhing evidence of the 
many seducers that in a lawfiil occupation are necessary 
to the introduction and increase of all the sloth, sottish- 
ness, want, and misery, which the abuse of strong waters 
is the immediate cause of, to lift above mediocrity per- 
haps half a score men that deal in the same commodity 
by wholesale ; whilst among the retailers, though quali- 
fied as I required, a much greater number are broke and 
ruined, for not abstaining from the Circean cup they 
hold out to others, and the more fortunate are their 
whole life-time obliged to take the uncommon pains, en- 
dure the hardships, and swallow all the ungrateful and 
shocking things 1 named, for little or nothing beyond a 
bare sustenance and their daily bread. 

The shortsighted vulgar, in the chain of causes, can sel- 
dom see further than one link ; but those who can enlarge 
their view, and will give themselves the leisure of gazing 
S!!^ P'*^P®ct of concatenated events, may, in a hun- 
^^ places, see good spring up and pullulate from evil, 

naturally as chickens do from eggs. The money that 
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; from the duties upon malt is a considerable part of 
the national revenue ; and, should no spirits be distilled 
from it, the public treasure would prodigiously suffer on 
tluit head. But, if we would set in a true lieht the many 
idrantages, and large catalogue of solid blessings, that 
accrue frona and are owing to the eyil I treat of, we are 
to consider the roits that are receired, the around that 
is tilled, the tools that are made, the cattle mat are em- 
ployed, and, above all, the multitude of poor that are 
maintained by the variety of labour required in hus- 
bandry, in malting, in carriage, and distillation, before 
we can have that produce of malt which we call Low 
Wines, and is but the beginning from which the various 
gprits are afterwards to be made. 

Besides this, a sharp-sighted good-humoured man 
might pick up abundance of good from the rubbish which 
I have all flung away for evil. He would tell me, that, 
whatever sloth and sottishness mi^ht be occasioned by 
the abase of malt spirits, the moderate use of it was of 
inestimable benefit to the poor, who could purchase no 
oordiab of higher prices ; tnat it was a universal comfort, 
not only in cold and weariness, but most of the afflictions 
that are peculiar to the necessitous, and had often to the 
most destitute soppUed the places of meat, drink, clothes, 
and lodging. That the stupid indolence in the most 
wretched condition occasioned by those composing 
draoghts, which I complained of,- was a blessing to 
thousands; for that certainly those were the happiest 
who felt ^e least pain. As to diseases, he would sa^ 
that, as it caused some, so it cured others, and that, if 
the excess in those liqniors had been sudden death to 
some few, the habit of drinking them daily prolonged 
the lives of many whom once it agreed with ; that, for 
the loss sustained from the insignificant quarrels it 
created at home, we were overpaid in the advantage we 
received from it abroad, by upholding the courage of 
soldiers and animating the sailors to the combat; and 
that in the two last wars no considerable victory had been 
obtained without it. d by GooqIc 
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This reasoning will probably not seem very forclMe 
either to the moralists or the political economists of our 
day ; and the passage is by no means to be taken as an 
example of the most ingenious and original strain of 
thinking to be fowid in the book. Its interest lies in the 
vividness with which it describes what is still unhappily 
a very remarkable feature of our social condition as it pre- 
sented itself a century ago. The following remarks are 
more striking for their peculiarity and penetration : — 

Clothes were originally made for two ends ; to hide 
our nakedness, and to fence our bodies agxdnst the 
weather and other outward injuries. To these our bound- 
less pride has added a third, which is ornament; for 
what else but an excess of stupid vanity could have pre- 
vailed upon our reason to fancy that ornamental whic^ 
must continually put us in mind of our wants and misery 
beyond all other animals, that are ready-clothed by 
nature herself? It is indeed to be admired how so sensi- 
ble a creature as man, that pretends to so many fine 
qualities of his own, should condescend to value himself 
upon what is robbed from so innocent and defenceless an 
animal as a sheep, or what he is beholden for to the most 
insignificant thing upon earth, a dving worm ; yet, whilst 
he is proud of such trifling depredations, he has the folly 
to laugh at the Hottentots on the farthest promontoiy 
of Africa, who adorn themselves with the suts of their 
dead enemies, without considering that mey are the 
ensigns of their valour those barbarians are fine with, the 
true spolia opimOf and that, if their pride be more savage 
than ours, it is certainly less ridiculous, because they 
wear the spoils of the more noble animal 

Whoever takes delight in viewing the various scenes 
of low life may, on fiister, Whitsun, and other great 
nohdays, meet with scores of people, especially women, 
ot almost the lowest rank, that wear good and fashion- 
thot. ^^^' *^' ^^"^^S to talk with them, you treat 
mem more courteously and with greater respect than 
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what ihey are conscious they deserve, they 'II com- 
nonly be ashamed of owning what they are ; and often 
yoa may, if you are a little inquisitive, discover in them 
a most anxious care to conceal the business they follow, 
and the places they live in. The reason is plain : whilst 
they receive those civilities that are not usually paid 
tbcm, and which they think only due to their betters, 
they have the satisfaction to imagine that they appear 
what they would be, which to weak minds is a pleasure 
ahnost as substantial as they could reap from the very 
accomplishments of their wishes ; this golden dream they 
are unwilling to be disturbed in; and, being sure that 
the meanness of their condition, if it is known, must sink 
'em very low in your opinion, they hug themselves in 
their disguise, and take all imaginable precaution not to 
forfeit by a useless discovery the esteem which they 
flatter themselves that their good clothes have drawn 

from you 

The poorest labourer's wife in the parish, who scorns 
to wear a strone wholesome frieze, as she might, will 
half starve herself and her husband to purchase a second- 
hand gown and petticoat, that cannot do her half the 
service; because, forsooth, it is more genteel. The 
weaver, the shoemaker, the tailor, the barber, and every 
mean working fellow that can set up with little, has the 
impudence, with the first money he gets, to dress him- 
self like a tradesman of substance. The ordinary retailer, 
in the clothing of his wife, takes pattern from his neigh- 
bour, that deals in the same commodity by wholesaJe, 
and the reason he gives for it is, that twelve years ago 
the other had not a bigger shop than himself. The 
druggist, mercer, draper, and other creditable shop- 
keepers can find no difference between themselves and 
merchants, and therefore dress and live like them. The 
merchant's lady, who cannot bear the assurance of those 
mechanics, flies for refuge to the other end of the town, 
and scorns to follow any fashion but what she takes from 
thence. This haughtiness alarms the court ; the women 
of quality are frightened to see merchants' wives and 
daughters dressed like themselves; this impudence of 
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the city, they cry, is intolerable ; mantua-makers are 
sent for, and the contrivance of fashions becomes all 
their study, that they may have always new modes ready 
to take up as soon as those saucy cits shall beg^n to imi- 
tate those in being. The same emulation is continued 
through the several degrees of quality to an incredible 
expence, till at last the prince's great favourites, and 
those of the first rank of all, having nothing else left to 
outstrip some of their inferiors, areToreed to lay out vast 
estates in pompous equijpages, magnificent furniture^ 
sumptuous g^urdens, and pnncely palaces 

The choleric ci^ captain seems impatient to come to 
action, and, ezp'esstng his wariike genius by the firm- 
ness of his steps, makes his {nke, for want of exercise, 
tremble at the valour of his arm : his martial finery, as 
he marches alon^, inspires him vrith an unusual elevation 
of mind, by which, endeavouring to forget his shop as 
well as himself, he looks up at the balconies with the 
fierceness of a Saracen conqueror ; whilst the phlegmatic 
alderman, now become venerable both for his age and 
his authority, contents himsdif Mrith b^g tiioaght a con- 
siderable man ; and, knowing no easier way to express 
his vanity, looks big in hb coadi, where, being known 
by his paltry livery, he receives, in sullen state, the 
homage that is paid lum by the meaner sort of people. 

The beardless ensign counterfeits a gravity above his 
years, and, with a ridiculous assurance, strives to imitate 
the stem countenance of his colonel, flattering himself 
all the while that by his daring mien you '11 judge of 
his powers. The youthful fair, in a vast concern of 
being overiodced, by the continual changing of her pos- 
ture betrays a violent deinre of bdng ol»erved, and, 
catching, as it were, at every body's eyes, courts, with 
obliging looks, the admiration of her beholders. The 
conceited coxcomb, <m the contrary, displaying an air of 
sufficiency, is wholly taken up with the contemplation of 
nis own perfections, and in public places discovers such 

fKwIf ®l^ 1? ^^^^^ *^** ^^ ignorant must imagine he 
thinks himself to be alone. 

Ibeseand such like are all manifest, though diflfer- 
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ent, tokens of pride, that are obvious to all the WM*ld ; 
but man's vanity is not always so soon found out. When 
we perceive an air of humanity, and men seem not to be 
employ^ in admiring themselves, nor altogether un- 
mindful of others, we are apt to pronounce 'em void of 
pride, when ]>erhaps they are only fatigued with gratify- 
ing their vanity, and become languid from a satiety of 
enjoyments. That outward show oi peace within, and 
drowsy composure of careless neglifi^ce, with which a 
great man is often seen in his plain chariot to roll at ease, 
are not always so free from art as they may seem to be. 
Nothing is more ramshing to the proud than to be thought 



rhe well-bred gentieman places his greatest pride in 
tiie dull he has oi covering it with dexterity, and some 
are so expert in concealing this frailty, that when they 
are the most guilty of it the vulgar think them the most 
exempt from it. Thus, the dissembling courtier, when 
he appeals in state, assumes an aur of irodesty and good 
humour ; and, whilst he is ready to burst with vanity, 
seems to be wholly ignorant of his greatness; well 
knowing that those lovely qualities must heighten him 
in the esteem of others, fmd be an addition to that gran- 
deur which the coronets about his coach and harnesses, 
with the rest of his equipage, cannot fail to proclaim 
without his asdstance. 

And, as in these pride is overlooked because indus- 
triouslv concealed, so in others again it is denied that 
they nave any when they show, or at least seem to 
diow, it in the most pubhc manner. The wealthy par- 
son, being, as well as the rest of his profession, debarred 
from the gaiety of laymen, makes it nis business to look 
oot for an admirable black and the finest cloth that money 
can purchase, and extinguishes himself by 'the fulness of 
his noUe and spotless garment ; lus wigs are as fashion- 
able as that form he is forced to comply with will admit 
of; but, as he is only seated in tiieir shape, so he takes 
care that for goodness of h^ and colour few noblemen 
shall be able to match *em ; his body is ever clean, as 
well as his clothes; his sleek face is kept constantly 
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shaved, and his handsome nidls are diligently pared ; his 
smooth white hand and a brilliant of the first water, mu- 
tually becoming^ honour each other with double graces ; 
what linen he discovers is transparently curious, and he 
scorns ever to be seen abroad with a worse beaver than 
what a rich banker would be proud of on his wedding* 
day ; to all these niceties in dress he adds a majestic 
gait, and expresses a commanding loftiness in his car- 
riage ; yet common civility, notwithstanding the evidence 
of so many concurring symptoms, won't allow us to 
suspect any of his actions to be the result of pride ; con- 
sidering the dignity of his ofl&ce, it is only decency in, 
him what would be vanity in others ; and, in good man*- 
ners to his calling, we ought to believe that the worthy- 
gentleman, without any regard to his reverend person, 
put himself to all this trouble and expence merely out of 
a respect which is due to the divine order he belongs 
to, and a religious zeal to preserve his holy function 
from the contempt of scofters. With all my heart: 
nothing of all this shall be called pride ; let me only be 
allowed to say that to our human capacities it looks very 
like it. 

But, if at last I should grant that there are men who 
enjoy all the fineries of eqmpage and furniture, as well 
as clothes, and yet have no pride in them, it is certain 
that, if all should be such, that emulation I spoke of 
before must cease, and consequently trade, which has so 
great a dependence upon it, suffer in every branch. For 
to say that, if all men were truly virtuous, they might, 
without any regard to themselves, consume as much out 
of zeal to serve their neighbours and promote the public 
good, as they do now out of self-love and emulation, is a 
miserable shift and an unreasonable supposition. As 
there have been good people in all ages, so, without 
doubt, we are not destitute of them in this ; but let us 
inquire of the periwig-makers and tailors in what gentle- 
men, even of the greatest wealth and highest quality, 
aT V^^ ^^"^** discover such public-spirited views? 
^li i^^'^en, the mercers, and the linen-drapers, 
muer the richest, and, if you will, the most virtuous 
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ladies, if they buy with ready money, or intend to pay 
b any reasonable time, will not drive from shop to shop, 
to try the market, make as many words, ana stand as 
hard with them to save a ^oat or sixpence in a yard, as 
the most necessitous jilts m town, if it be urged that, 
if there are not, it is possible there might be such people, 
I answer that it is possible that cats, instead of killing 
rats and mice, should feed them, and go about the house 
to suckle and nurse their young ones ; or that a kite 
^ould call the hens to their meat, as the cock does, and 
at brooding over their chickens instead of devouring 
'em ; but, u they should all do so, thev would cease to 
be cats and kites : it is inconsistent with their natures ; 
and the species of creatures w^hich now we mean when 
we name cats and kites would be extinct as soon as that 
could come to pass. 

Mandeville, it will be perceived, is no flatterer of 
human nature ; his book, indeed, is written throughout 
m a spirit not only satirical, but cynical. Every page, 
however, bears the stamp of independent thinking ; and 
many of the remarks he throws out indicate that he had 
at least glimpses of views which were not generally per- 
ceived or suspected at that day. It would probably be 
found that the Fable of the Bees has been very service- 
able in the way of suggestion to various subsequent 
writers who have not adopted the general principles of 
the work. The following paragraphs, for example, are 
remarkable as an anticipation of a famous passage in the 
Wealth of Nations : — 

If we trace the most flourishing nations in their origin, 
we shall find, that, in the remote beginnings of every 
society, the richest and most considerable men among 
them were a ereat while destitute of a great many com- 
forts of life that are now enjoyed by the meanest and 
most humble wretches ; so that many things which were 
ODce looked upon as the inventions of luxury are now J 
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allowed even to those that are so miserably poor as to 
become the objects of public charity, nay counted so 
necessary that we think no human creature ought to want 
them. , • • . A man would be laughed at that should 
discorer luxury in the pldn dress of a poor creature that 
walks along in a thick parish gown, and a coarse shirt 
underneath it ; and yet what a number of people, how 
many different trades, and what a variety of skill and tools 
must be employed to have the most ordinary Yorkshire 
cloth? What depth of thought and ingenidty, what 
toil and labour, and what length of time must it havo 
cost, before man could learn Irom a seed to raise and 
prepare so useful a product as linen ? Remark T, Vol, u 
pp. 182-183 (etUt, of 1724). 

What a bustle is there to be made in several parts of 
the world before a fine scarlet or crimson cloth can be 

E reduced ; what multiplicity of trades and artificers must 
e employed ! Not only such as are obvious, as wool- 
combers, spinners, the weaver, the cloth-worker, the 
scourer, the dyer, the setter, the drawer, and the packer ; 
but others that are more remote, and might seem foreign 
to it, — as the mill-wright, the pewt^er, and the chemist, 
which yet are all necessary, as well as a great number 
of other handicrafts, to have the tools, utensils, and other 
implements belonging to the trades already named. But 
all these things are done at home, and may be performed 
without extraordinary fatigue or danger ; die most fright- 
ful prospect is left behind, when we reflect on the toil 
and hazard that are to be undergone abroad, the vast seas 
we are to go over, the different climates we are to endure, 
and the several nations we must be obliged to for their 
assistance. Spain alone, it is true, might iumish us with 
wool to make the finest cloth ; but what skill and pains, 
what experience and ingenuity, are required to dye it of 
those beautiful colours I How widely are the drugs and 
other ingredients dispersed through the universe that are 
to meet in one kettle I Alum, indeed, we have of our 
own ; argot we might have from the Rhine, and vitriol 
*^m Hungary : all this is in Europe. But then for salt- 
^tre m quantity we are forced to go as far as the East 
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Indies. Cocheoil, unknown to the andents, is not 
much nearer to us, though in a quite different part of the 
eirth ; we buy it, 'tis true, from the Spaniards ; but, not 
being their product, they are forced to fetch it for us 
from the remotest corner of the new worid in the West 
Indies. Whilst so many sailors are broiling in the sun 
and sweltered with heat in the East and West of us, 
another set of them are freezing in the North to fetch 
potashes from Russia. Search tnto the Nature pf Sch- 
ddy (appended to the second edition), pp. 411-418. 

In another place, indeed (fiemarh Q, pp. 213-216), 
Mandeville almost enonciates one of the great leading 
prindples of Smith's w<»rk : after showing how a nation 
nnght be imdone by too much money, he concludes, 
*' Let the value of gold and silrer either rise or fall, the 
enjoyment of all societies will eycr depend upon the 
fruits of the earth and the labour of the people ; both 
which joined together are a more certain, a more inex- 
haustible, and a more real treasure than the gold of 
Brazil or the silver of Potosi." It might be coi^jeo- 
tured also from some of his other writings that Smith 
was A reader of Mandeville: the following sentence, 
for instance (Hemarh C, p. 56), may be sud almost 
to contain the germ of the Theory of the Moral Sen- 
^meaaiMi — ''That we are ofben ashamed and blush for 
oth^« ... is nothing else but that sometimes we make 
the case of others too nearly oar own ; — so people shriek 
out when they see others in danger: — ^whilst we are 
reflecting with too much earnest on the effect which such 
a blameable action, if it was ours, would produce in us, 
the spirits, and consequently the blood, are insensibly 
Boved after the same manner as if the action was our 
own, and so the same symptoms must ^pear." 
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GAT. — ABBUTHNOT. — ATTEBBUBT. 

Along with Pope, as we have seen, Swift numbers 
among those who would most mourn his death, Gay and 
Arbuthnot. He survived them both. Gay haying died, 
in his forty-fourth year, in 1732, and Arbuthnot at a 
much more advanced age in 1736. John Gay, the author 
of a considerable quantity of verse and of above a dozen 
dramatic pieces, is now chiefly remembered for his 
Beggar's Opera, his Fables, his mock-heroic poem of 
Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Sti*eets of London, 
and some of his ballads. He has no pretensions to any 
elevation of genius, but there is an agreeable ease, nature, 
and sprightliness in everything he has written ; and the 
liappiestof his performances are animated by an archness, 
and light but spirited raillery, in which he has not often 
been excelled. His celebrated English opera, as it was 
the first attempt of the kind, still renuuns the only one 
that has been eminently successful. Now, indeed, that 
much of the wit has lost its point and application to 
existing characters and circumstances, the dialogue of 
the play, apart from the music, may be admitted to owe 
its popularity in some degree to its traditionary fame ; 
but still what is temporary in it is intermixed with a 
sufl&ciently diflused, though not very rich, vein of general 
satire, to allow the whole to retain considerable piquancy. 
Even at first the Beggar's Opera was probably indebted 
for the greater portion of its success to the music, and 
that is so happily selected that it continues still as fresh 
and as delightful as ever. Dr. John Arbuthnot, a native 
of Scotland, besides various professional works of much 
abiHty , is generally regarded as the author of the Memoirs 

J^artmus Scriblerus, printed in the works of Pope and 
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Swift, and said to have been intended as tnc commence- 
ment of a general satire on the abuses of learning, of 
which, however, nothing more was ever written except 
Pope's treatise already mentioned on the Bathos, and one 
(NT two shorter fragments. The celebrated political satire, 
entitled The History of John Bull, which has been the 
model of various subsequent imitations, but of none in 
which the fiction is at once so apposite and so ludicrous, 
is also attributed to Arbuthnot. Pope's highly wrought 
and noble Prologue to his Satires, which is addressed to 
Arbuthnot, or rather in which the latter figures as the 
poet's interlocutor, will for ever preserve both the 
memory of their friendship, and also some traits of the 
dmracter and manner of the learned, witty, and kind- 
hearted physician. The commencement of the reign of 
the Whigs at the accession of the House of Hanover, 
which deprived Arbuthnot of his appointment of one of 
the physicians extraordinary — leaving him, however, in 
the poet's words, 

sodal, cheerful, and serene, 
And just as rich as when he served a queen — 
was more fatal to the fortunes of another of Pope's Tory 
or Jacobite friends, Francis Atterbury, the celebrated 
Bishop of Rochester, already mentioned as the principal 
author of the reply to Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris. 
Atterbury also took a distinguished part in the profes- 
sional controversies of his day, and his sermons and 
letters, and one or two short copies of verse by him, are 
well known ; but his fervid character probably flashed 
out in conversation in a way of which we do not gather 
any notion from his writings. Atterbury was deprived 
and outlawed in 1722 ; and he died abroad in 1731, in 
his sixty-ninth year. o.,.ed.v Google ^ 
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PBIOB. — PABNEIX. 

Matthew Prior is another distinguished name in the 
band of the Tory writers of this age, and he was also an 
associate of Pope and Swift, although we hear less of 
him in their epistolary correspondence than of most of 
their other friends. Tet perhaps no one of the minor 
wits and poets of the time has continued to enjoy higher 
or more general favour with posterity. Much ^at he 
wrote, indeed, is now forgotten ; but some of the best of 
his comic talcs in verse will live as long as the language, 
which contains nothing that surpasses them in the union 
of ease and fluency with spri^tliness and point, and in 
all that makes up the spirit of humorous imd graceful 
narrative. They SLve our happiest examples of a style that 
has been cultivated with more frequent success by French 
writers than by our own. Prior, who was bom in 1664, 
commenced poet before the Revolution, by the publica- 
tion in 168S of his City Mouse and Country Mouse, 
written in concert with Charles Montagu, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, in ridicule of Dryden's Hind and 
Panther j and he continued a Whig nearly to the end of 
the reign of William 5 but he then joined the most ex- 
treme section of the Tories, and acted cordially with that 
party down to his death in 1721. Such also was the 
political course of Pamell, only that, being a younger 
man, he did not make his change of party till some yeara 
after Prior. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Pamell was bom at 
Dublin in 1679, and left his original friends the Whigs 
at the same time with Swifl, on the ejection of Lord 
Godolphin's ministry, in 1710. He died in 1718. Par- 
nell 18 always an inoffensive and agreeable writer, and 
sometimes, as, for example, in his Nightpiece on Death, 
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which probaHy suggested Gray's more celebrated Elegy, 
he rises to considerable impressiveness and solemn pathos. 
Bot, although his poetry is tmiformly fluent and trans- 
piirent, and its general spirit refined and delicate, it has 
little warmth or richness, and can only be called a sort of 
water-colour poetry. One of PameH's pieces, we may 
remark, — his Fmry Tale of Edwin and Sir Topaz,— may 
have given some hints to Bums for his Tarn o' Shanter. 

BOIiXKemtOKE. 

The mention of Prior naturally suggests that of his 
friend and patron, and also the friend of Swift and Pope 
— Henry St. John, better known by his title of the Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke, although his era comes down to a 
later date, fw he was not bom till 1678, and he lived to 
1761. Bolingbroke wrote no poetry, but his collected 
prose works fill five quarto volumes (without including 
his letters), and would thus entitle him by their quantity 
alone to be ranked as one of the most considerable writers 
of his time ; of which we have abundant testimony that 
he was one of the most brilliant orators and talkers, and 
in every species of mere cleverness one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures. His writings, being principally on 
subjects of temporary politics, have lost much of their 
interest ; but a few of them, especially his Letters on the 
Study and Use of History, his Idea of a Patriot King, 
and his account and defence of his own conduct in 
his famous Letter to Sir William Windham, will still 
reward perusal even for the sake of their matter, while 
in style and manner almost everything he has left is of 
very remarkable merit. Bolingbroke*s style, as we have 
elsewhere observed, " was a haj^y medium between that 
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of the scholar and that of the man of society — or rather it 
y/aa a happy combination of the best qualities of both, 
heightening the ease, freedom, fluency, and liyeliness of 
elegant conyersation with many of the deeper and richer 
tones of the eloquence of formal orations and of books. 
The example he thus set has probably had a very con- 
siderable effect in moulding the style of popular writing 
among us since his time.*** 

Bolingbroke's elaborate defence of his own political 
course in his Letter to Sir WUliam Windham (which 
is of great length, making a volume of above 300 
pages) involves the wholesale condemnation of every 
person with whom or in whose service he had ever acted, 
beginning with the Earl of Oxford (Harley) and ending 
with the Pretender. The following is a part of what he 
says of the former : — 

These were in general the views of the Tories [in 
1710] ; and for the part I acted in the prosecution of 
them, as well as of all the measures accessory to them, I 
may appeal to mankind. To those who had the oppor- 
tunity of looking behind the curtain I may likewise ap- 
peal for the difficulties which lav in my way, and for 
the particular discouragements which I met with. A 
principal load of parhamentary and foreign a^rs in 
their ordinary course lav upon me : the whole negotia- 
tion of the peace, and of the troublesome invidious steps 
preliminary to it, as far as they could be transacted at 
home, were thrown upon me. I continued in the House 
of Commons during that important session which pre- 
ceded the peace ; and which, by the spirit shown through 
the whole course of it, and by the resolutions taken in 
^*» '^ndered the conclusion of the treaties practicable. 
After this I was dragged into the House of Lords, in 
Bucft a manner as to make my promotion a punishment, 

• Article on Bolingbroke in Penny Cyclopfedia, v. 78. 
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not a reward ; and was there left to defend the treaties 
almost alone. 

It would not have been hard to have forced the Earl 
of Oxford to use me better. His good intentions began 
to be very much doubted of : the truth is, no opinion of 
his sincerity had ever taken root in the party; and, 
which was worse perhaps for a man in his station , the 
opinion of his capacity began to fall apace. He was so 
hard pushed in the House of Lords in the beginning of 
one mousand seven hundred and twelve, that he had 
been forced, in the middle of the session, to persuade 
the Queen to make a promotion of twelve peers at once ; 
which was an unprecedented and invidious measure, to 
be excused by nothing but the necessity, and hardly by 
that. In the House of Commons his credit was low, 
and my reputation very high. You know the nature of 
that assembly: they grow, like hounds, fond of the 
man who shows them game, and by whose halloo they 

are used to be encouraged I thought my 

mistress treated me ill : but the sense of that duty whidi 
I owed her came in aid of other considerations, and pre- 
vailed over my resentment. These sentiments, indeed^ are 
80 much out of fashion, that a man who avows them is in 
danger of passing for a bubble in the world : yet they were, 
in the conjuncture I speak of, the true motives of my con- 
duct ; and you saw me go on as cheerfully in the trouble- 
some and dangerous work assigned me as if I had been 
under the utmost satisfaction. I began, indeed, in my 
heart, to renounce the friendship which till that time 
I had preserved inviolable for Oxford. I was not aware 
of all his treachery, nor of the base and little mean? 
which he employed then, and continued to employ after- 
wards, to ruin me in the opinion of the queen, and every 
where else. I saw, however, that he had no friendship 
for anybody, and that, with respect to me, instead of 
having the ability to render that merit which I endca^ 
voured to acquire an addition of strength to himself, it 
became the object of his jealousy, and a reason for under- 
mining me He was the first spring of all our 

motion by hb credit with the queen, and his coucurrenco 
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was Deoessary to every thing we did by his rank in the 
state : and yet this man seemed to be sometimes asleep, 
and sometimes at play. He neglected the thread of 
business ; which was carried on for that reason with less 
despatch and less advantage in the proper channels ; and 
he kept none in his own hands. He negotiated, indeed, 
by fits and starts, by little tools and in(iu*ect ways ; and 
tiius his activity became as hurtiiil as his indolence; 
of which I could produce some remarkable instances. 

Whether this man ever had any determined 

view besides that of raising his family is, I believe, a 
problematiod question in me world. My opnion is, 
that he never had any other. The conduct of a miniver 
who proposes to himself a great and noble object, and who 
pursues it steadily, may seem for a while a riddle to the 
world ; especially m a ^vemment like oars, where num- 
bers of men, different in their characters, and different 
in their interests, are at all times to be managed ; where 
public affiurs are exposed to more accidents and gpreater 
nazards than in other countries ; and where, by conse- 
quence, he who is at the head of business will nnd him- 
self often distracted by measures which have no relation 
to his purpose, and obliged to bend himself to things 
which are m some deeree contrary to his main design. 
The ocean which environs us is an emblem of our go- 
vernment ; and the pilot and the minister are in similar 
circumstances. It seldom happens that either of them 
can steer a direct course, and mey both arrive at their 
port by means which frequently seem to carry tliem from 
It. But, as the woric advances, the conduct of him who 
leads it on with real i^ilities clears up, the appearing in- 
consistencies are reconciled, and, when it is once con- 
summated, the' whole shows itself so uniform, so plain, 
and so natural, that every dabbler in politics will be apt 
to think he could have d<Mic the same. But, on Ae 
ot^r hand, a man who proposes no such object, who 
substitutes artifice in the place of aWlity, who, mstead of 
*®5?T5 P?^^» ^^ governing accidents, is etemdly 
^^Za *^*^^ards and forwards by both, who begini 
^fy oay something new and canies nothing on to per- 
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fcction, may impose a while on the world ; bot a little 
sooner or a little later the mystery will be revealed, 
and nothing will be found to be eonched mider it but a 
thread of pitiful expedients, the ultimate end of which 
never extended farther than living from day to day. 

The following are some extracts from the ccmclusiou 
of the Letter : — 

The exile of the royal &mily, under Cromweirs usur- 
pation, was the principal cause of all those misfortunes 
in which Britain has been involved, as well as of many 
of those which have happened to the rest of Europe, 
during more than half a castury. 

The two brothers, Charks and James, became then 
infected with popery to such degrees as iheir different 
characters admitted of. Charles had parts ; and his good 
understanding served as an antidote to repel the poison. 
James, the simpkst man of his time, drank off the whole 
chalice. The poison met, in his composition, with all Uie 
fear, all the creduM^, and all the Obstinacy of temper 
proper to increase its virulence, and to strengthen its 
effect. The first had always a wrong Inas upon him : 
he connived at the establishment, and indirecttv contri- 
buted to the growth, of that power, which anerwards 
disturbed the peace and threat^ied the liberty of Europe 
80 often ; but ne wait no &rther out of the way. The 
opposition of his parliaments and his own reflections 
stopped him here. The prince and the people were in- 
deea mutually jealous of one another, from which much 
|Nresent disorder flowed, and the foundation of future 
evils was laid ; but, his good and his bad princij^es com- 
bating still together, he maintiuned, dunng a reign of 
more than twenty years, in s(Mne tolerable degree, the 
authority of the crown and the flourishing estate of the 
nation. The last, drunk with supentitious and even 
endiusiastic zeal, ran headlong into his own ruin whilst 
he endeavoured to precipitate wnes. His pariiament md 
his people did all they could to save themselves by win- 
ning him. But all was vain : he had no principle on 
which they could take hold. Even his good qualities 
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worked apanst them, and his love of hb country went 
halves with his bigotry. How he succeeded we have 
heard from our fathers. The revolution of one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-eight saved the nation, and ruined 
the king. 

Now the Pretender's education has rendered him in- 
finitely less fit than his uncle, and at least as unfit as his 
father, to be king of Great Britain. Add to this, that 
there is no resource in his understanding. Men of the 
best sense find it hard to overcome religious prejudices, 
which are of all the strongest ; but he is a slave to the 
weakest. The rod hangs like the sword of Damocles 
over his head, and he trembles before his mother and 
his priest. What, in the name of God, can any member 
of the Church of England promise himself from such a 
character ? Are we by another revolution to return into 
the same state from which we were delivered by the 
first ? Let us take example from the Roman Catholics, 
who act very reasonably in refusing to submit to a Pro- 
testant prince. Henry the Fourth had at least as good 
a title to the throne of France as the Pretender has to 
ours. His religion alone stood in his way, and he had 
never been king if he had not removed that obstacle. 
Shall we submit to a popish prince, who will no more 
imitate Henry the Foiuth in dianeing his religion, than 
he will imitate those shining qudities which rendered 
him the honestest gentleman, the bravest captain, and 
the greatest prince of his age ? 

It may be said, and it has been ur^ed to me, that if 
the Chevalier was restored, the knowledge of his cha- 
racter would be our security ; foenwn habet in comu ;* 
there would be no pretence for trusting him, and by 
consequence it would be easy to put such restrictions on 
the exercise of the regal power as might hinder him 
from invading and sapping our religion and liberty. 
But this I utterly deny. Experience has shown us how 
ready men arc to court power and profit ; and who can 

on'huwl^^**"' (*t«"^* of a vicious aninml) 

^ *^* Dgtized by Google 
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determine bow far either the Tories or the Whigs would 
comply in order to secure to themselves the enjoyment 
of ail the places in the kingdom ? Suppose, however, 
that a majority of true Israelites should be found whom 
no temptation could oblige to bow the knee to Baal ; in 
order to preserve the government on one hand, must they 
not destroy it on the other ? The necessary restrictions 
would in this case be so many, and so important, as to 
leave hardly the shadow of a monarchy, if he submitted 
to them ; and, if he did not submit to them, these patriots 
would have no resource left but in rebellion. Thus, there- 
fore, the afiair would turn, if the Pretender was restored. 
We nught most probably lose our religion and liberty by 
the bigotry of the prince and the corruption of the people. 
We should have no chance of preserving them, but by an 
entire change of the whole frame of our government, or by 
another revolution. What reasonable man would volun- 
tarily reduce himself to the necessity of making an option 
among such melancholy alternatives ? 

Whilst the Pretender and his successors forbore to at- 
tack the religion and liberty of the nation, we should 
remain in the condition of those people who labour under 
a broken constitution, or who cany about with them 
some chronical distemper. They feel a little pain at 
every moment ; or a certain uneasiness, which is some- 
times less tolerable than pain, hangs continually on them, 
and they languish in the constant expectation of dying, 
perhaps in the severest torture. 

But, if the fear of hell should dissipate all other fears 
in the Pretender's mind, and carry him, which is fre- 
quently the effect of that passion, to the most desperate 
undertakings ; if among his successors a man bold 
enough to make the attempt should arise, the condition 
of the British nation would be still more deplorable. 
The attempt succeeding, we should fall into tyranny ; 
for a change of religion could never be brought about by 
consent ; and the same force that would be suflBcient to 
enslave our consciences would be sufficient for all other 
purposes of arbitrary power. The attempt failing, wo 
should fall into anarchy ; for there is no medium when 
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ditpotes Tjetween a prince and his people are arrived 
at a certain point : ne muat either he submitted to or 
deposed. 

GARTH. — ^BLAGKMOBB. 

In one of the passages in which he commemorates the 
friendship of Swift, Atterbury, and Bolingbroke, Pope 
records also the encouragement his earliest performances 
in rhyme received from a poet and man of wit of the op- 
posite party, " well-natured Grarth."* Sir Samuel Garth, 
who was an eminent physician and a zealous Whig, is 
the author of various poetical pieces published in th^ 
reigns of William and Anne, of which ^e one of great- 
est pretension is that entitled The Dispensary, a mock 
epic, in six short cantos, on the quarrels of his profes- 
sional brethren, which appeared in 1699. The wit of 
this slight performance may have somewhat evaporated 
with age, but it cannot have been at any time very 
pungent. A much more voluminous, and also more am- 
bitious, Whig poet of this Augustan age, as it is some- 
times called, of our literature, was another physician, 
Sir Richard Blackmore. Blackmore made his d^but as 
a poet so early as the year 1696, by the publication of 
his Prince Arthur, which was ibllowed by a succession 
of other epics, .or long poems of a serious kind, each in 
six, ten, or twelve books, under the names of King 
Arthur, King Alfred, Eliza, the Redeemer, the Crea- 
tion, &c., besides a Paraphrase of the Book of Job, a 
new version of the Psalms, a Satire on Wit, and various 
shorter effusions both in verse and prose. The inde- 
fatigable rhymester— " the everlasting Blackmore," as 

♦ See Prologue to the Satires, 135, 8^^^^ 
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Pope calls him — died at last in 1729. Notiiing can be 
eoDceiyed exceeding in absordity this incessant discharge 
d epics ; but Blaekmore, whom Diyden charged with 
writing " to the rumUing of his coach's wheels," may 
be pronounced, without any undue severity, to haye 
been not more a fo<^ than a blockhead. His Creation, 
iodeed, has been praised both by Addison and Johnson ; 
but the politics of die author may be supposed to hare 
blinded or mollified the one critic, and his piety the 
other ; at least the only thing an ordinary reader will be 
apt to discoyer in this his (^lef cTceuvre, that is not the 
flattest common-place, is an occasional outbreak of the 
most ludicrous extrayagance and bombast. Altogether 
^ knight, droning away at his epics for aboye a quarter 
of a century, is as absurd a phenomenon as is presented 
to us in the history of literature. Pope has done him no 
more than justice in assigning him the first place among 
Ae contending " brayers " at the immortal games insti- 
tuted by the goddess of the Dunciad : — 

But far o'er all^ sonorous Blackmore's strain : 
Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again. 
In Tof bam fields the brethren, with amaze^ 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 
Long Chaucery-lane retentive rolls the sound. 
And courts to courts return it round and round ; 
Thames wafts it thence to RufW roaring hall, 
And Hungerford re-echoes bawl for bawl. 
All hail him victor in both gifts of song, 
Who sings so loudly and who sings so Itmg. 

DEFOE. 

The Whigs, however, had to boast of one great writer 
of prose fiction, if, indeed, one who, although taking a 
frequent and warm part in the discussion of political sub- 

^ d by Google I 
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jects, really stood aloof from and above all parties, and 
may be said to bare been in enlargement of view far in 
advance of all the public men of his time, can be pro- 
perly claimed by any party. Nor does Daniel Defoe 
seem to have been recognised as one of themselves by 
the Whigs of hb own day. He stood up, indeed, from 
first to last, for the principles of the Revolution against 
those of ihe Jacobites ; but in the alternating struggle 
between the Whig and Tory parties for the possession 
of office he took little or no concern ; he served and op- 
posed administrations of either colour without reference 
to anything but their measures : thus we find him in 
1706 assisting Godolphin and his colleagues to compass 
the union with Scotland ; and in 1713 exerting himself 
with equal zeal in supporting Harley and Bolingbroke in 
the attempt to carry through their commercial treaty with 
France. He is believed to have first addressed himself 
to his countrymen through the press in 1683, when he 
was only in his twenty-third year. From this time for 
a space of above thirty years he may be said never to 
have laid down his i)en as a political writer ; his publica- 
tions in prose and verse, which are far too numerous to 
be here particularised, embracing nearly every subject 
which either the progress of events made of prominent 
importance during that time, or which was of eminent 
popular or social interest, independently of times and 
circumstances. Many of these productions, written for 
a temporary purpose, or on the spur of some particular 
occasion, still retain a considerable value even for their 
matter, either as directories of conduct or accounts of 
matters of fact ; some, indeed, such as his History of the 
Umon, are the worics of highest authority we possess re- 
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specting the traflsactions to .which they relate ; all of 
them bear the traces of a sincere, earnest, manly cha- 
racter, and of an widerstanding wiusually active, pene- 
trating, and well-informed. Evidence enough there 
often is, no doubt, of haste and precipitation, but it is 
always the haste of a full ;nind ; the subject may be 
rapidly and somewhat rudely sketched out, and the 
matter not always very artificially disposed, or set forth 
to the most advantage ; but Defoe never wrote for the 
mere sake of writing, or unless when he really had some- 
thing to state which he conceived it important that the 
public should know. He was too thoroughly honest for 
that. Defoe's course and character as a political writer 
bear a considerable resemblance in some leading points to 
those of one of the most remarkable men of our own day, 
the late William Cobbett, who, however, had certainly 
much more passion and wilfulness than Defoe, whatever 
we may think of his claims to as much principle. But 
Defoe's political writings make the smallest part of his 
literary renown. At the age of fifty-eight — an age 
when other writers, without the tenth part of his amount 
of performance to boast of, have usually thought them- 
selves entitled to close their labours — he commenced a 
new life of authorship with all the spirit and hopeful 
alacrity of five-and-twenty. A succession of works of 
fiction, destined, some of them, to take and keep the 
highest rank in that department of our literature, and to 
become popular books in every language of Europe, now 
proceeded from his pen with a rapidity evincing the 
easiest flow as well as the greatest fertility of imagina- 
tion. Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1719 ; the Dumb 
IHiilosopher, the same year ; Captain Singleton, in 
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1720 ; Duncan Campbell, the same year ; Moll Flan- 
ders, in 1721 ; Colonel Jacque, in 1722 ; the Journal of 
the Plague, and probably, also, the Memoirs of a Ca- 
valier (to which there is no date), the same year ; the 
Fortunate Mistress, or Roxana, in 1724 ; the New 
Voyage Round the World, in 1725 ; and the Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton, in 1728. But these effiisions of 
his inventire faculty seem to have been, after all, little 
more than the amusements of his leisure. In the course 
of the twelve years from 1719 to his death in 1731, be- 
sides his novels he produced about twenty miscellaneous 
works, many of them of considerable extent. It may be 
pretty safely affirmed that no one who has written so 
much has written so well. No writer of fictitious nar- 
rative has ever excelled him in at least one prime excel- 
lence—the air of reality which he throws over the 
creations of his &ncy ; an elfect proceeding from the 
strength of conception with which he enters into the 
scenes, adventures, and characters he undertakes to de- 
scribe, and his perfect reliance upon his power of inter- 
estmg the reader by the pkdnest posnble manner of 
relating things essentially interesting. Truth and nature 
are never either improved by flowers of speedi in 
Defoe, or smothered under that sort of adornment. In 
some of his political writings there are not wanting 
passages of considerable height of style, in which, ex- 
cited by a fit occasion, he employs to good purpose the 
artifices of riietorical embellishment and modulation ; bat 
in his works of ima^nation the almost constant charac- 
teristic of his style is a simplicity and plainness, which, 
if there be any affectation about it at all, is chargeable 
only with th&t of a homeliness sometimes approachmg to 
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lUBticity. Tet it is full of idiomatic nerve, too, and in 
a high degree graphic and expressive ; and even its oc- 
casional slovenliness, whether the result of carelessness 
or design, aids the illusion by which the fiction is made 
to read so like a matter of fact. The truthful air of 
Defoe's fictions, we may just remaric, is of quite a dif- 
ferent character from that of Swift's, in which, although 
there is also much of the same vivid conception, and 
therefore minutely accurate delineation, of every person 
and thing introduced, a discerning reader will always 
perc^ve a smile lurking beneath the author's assumed 
gravity, telling him intelli^bly enough that the whole is 
a joke. It is sdd, indeed, that, as the Journal of the 
Plague is quoted as an authentic narrative by Dr. Mead, 
and as Lord Chatham was, in all simplicity, in the habit 
of recommending the Memoirs of a Cavalier to his friends 
as the best account of the Civil Wars, and as those of 
Captain Carleton were read even by Samuel Johnson 
without a suspicion of their being other than a true his- 
tory, so some Irish bishop was found with faith enough 
to believe in Gulliver's Travels, although not a little 
amazed by some things stated in the book. But this 
instance of episcopal simplidfy of character is probably 
unique. 

DRAMATIC WBITEB8. 

To this age, too, belong three of the greatest of our 
comic dramatists. Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar 
were bom in the order in which we have named them, 
and also, we believe, successively presented themselves 
before the public as writers for the stage in the same 
order, although they reversed it in making their exits 
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from the stage of life, — Farquhar dying in 1707 at the 
age of twenty-nine, Vanbrugh in 1726 at that of fifty- 
four, Congreve not till 1729 in his fifty-ninth or sixtieth 
year. Congreve's first play, The Old Bachelor, was 
l»x)ught out in 1693, the author having already, two or 
tiiree years before, made himself known in the literary 
world by a novel called The Inc(^ita, or Love and 
Duty Recondled. The Old Bachelor was followed by 
The Double Dealer in 1694, and by Love for Love in 
1696 ; the tragedy of The Mourning Bride was produced 
in 1697 ; and the comedy of The Way of the World, in 
1700 : a masquerade and an opera, both of slight import- 
ance, were the only dramatic pieces he wrote during the 
rest of his life. The comedy of Congreve has not much 
character, still less humour, and no nature at all ; but 
blazes and cradcles witii wit and repartee, for the most 
part of an unusually pure and brilliant species, — not 
quaint, forced, and awkward, like what we find in some 
other attempts, in our dramatic literature and elsewhere, 
at the same kind of display, but apparently as easy and 
spontaneous as it is pointed, polished, and exact. His 
plots are also constructed witii much artifice. Sir John 
Vanbrugh is the author of ten or twelve comedies, of 
which the first, The Relapse, was produced in 1697, and 
of which The Provoked Wife, The Confederacy, and The 
Journey to London (which last, left unfinished by the 
author, was completed by CoUey Cibber), are those of 
greatest merit. The wit of Vanbrugh flows rather than 
flashes ; but its copious stream may vie in its own way 
with the dazzling fire-shower of Congreve's; and his 
characteTs have much more of real flesh and blood in their 
composition, coarse and vicious as afanost all the more 
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powerfully drawn among them are. George Farquhar, 
the author of The Constant Couple and The Beaux 
Stratagem, and of five or six other comedies, was a 
native of Ireland, in which country Congreve also spent 
his childhood and boyhood. Farquhar's first play, his 
Love in a Bottle, was brought out with great success at 
Dniry Lane in 1698 ; The Beaux Stratagem, his last, 
was in the midst of its run when the illness during which 
it had been written terminated in the poor author's early 
death. The thoughtless and volatile, but goodnatured 
and 'generous, character of Farquhar is reflected in his 
comedies, which, with less sparkle, have inore natural 
life and airiness, and are animated by a finer spirit of 
whim, than those of either Vanbrugh or Congreve. His 
morality, like theirs, is abundantly free and easy ; but 
there is much more heart about his profligacy than in 
theirs, as well as much less grossness or hardness. To 
these names may be added that of CoUey Gibber, who 
has, however, scarcely any pretensions to be ranked as 
one of our classic dramatists, although, of about two 
dozen comedies, tragedies, and other pieces of which he 
is the author, his Careless Husband and one or two 
others may be admitted to be lively and agreeable. 
Gibber, who was bom in 1671, produced his first play, 
the comedy of Love's Last Shif^ in 1696, and was still 
an occasional writer for the stage after the commence- 
ment of the reign of George II. ; one of his productions, 
indeed, his tragedy entitled Papal Tyranny, was brought 
out so late as the year 1745, when he himself performed 
one of the principal characters; and he lived tUl 1767.. 
His well-known account of his own life, or his Apology 
for his Life, as he modestly or affectedly calls it, is aa 
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amusing piece of something higher than gossip; the 
sketches he ^ves of the various celebrated actors of his 
time are many of them executed, not perhaps with the 
deepest insight, but yet with much graphic skill in so 
fiur as regards those mere superficial characteristics that 
meet the ordinary eye. The chief tragic writer of this 
age was Nicholas Rowe, the author of The Fair Penitent 
and Jane Shore, of ^ve other tragedies, one comedy, 
and a translation in rhyme of Lucan's Pharsalia. Rowe, 
who was bom in 1673, and died in 1718, was esteemed 
in his own day a great master of the pathetic, but is now 
regarded as little more than a smooth and occasionally 
sounding rersifier. 

MINOR POETS. 

The age of the first two Greorges, if we put aside 
what was done by Pope, or consider him as belonging 
properly to the preceding reign of Anne, was not very 
prolific of poetry of a high order ; but there are several 
minor poets belonging to thu time whose names live in 
our literature, and some of whose productions are still 
read. Matthew Green's poem entitled The Spleen ori- 
gpinally appeared, we believe, in his life-time in the first 
volume of Dodsley*s Collection — ^although his other 
pieces, which are few in number and of little note, were 
only published by his friend Glover after the death of 
the author in 1737, at the age of forty-one. The Spleen, 
a reflective efiusion in octo-syllabic verse, is somewhat 
striking from an air of originality in the vein of thought, 
and from the laboured concentration and epigrammatic 
pomt of the language : but, although it was much cried 
up when it first appeared, and the laudation has continued 
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to be duly echoed by succeeding criticism, it may be 
doubted if many readers could now make their way 
through it without considerable fatigue, or if it be much 
read in fact at all. With all its ingenious or energetic 
ihetbrical posture-making, it has nearly as littie real play 
of fancy as charm of numbers, and may be more properly 
characterised as a piece of bastard or perverted Hudi- 
brastic — an imitation of the manner of Butier to the rery 
dance of his verse, only i/vithout the comedy — the same 
antics, only solemnized or made to carry a moral and 
serious meaning. The Grongar Hill of Dyer was pub- 
lished in 1726, when its author was in his twenty-seventh 
year; and was followed by The Ruins of Rome in 1740, 
and the author's most elaborate performance, The Fleece, 
in 1757, the year before his death. Dyer's is a natural 
and true note, though not one of much power or com- 
pass. What he has written is his own ; not borrowed 
from or suggested by " others' books," but what he has 
himself seen, thought, and felt. He sees, too, with an 
artistic eye — while at the same time his pictures are full 
of the moral inspiration which alone makes description 
poetry. There is also considerable descriptive power in 
Somervile's blank verse poem of The Chase, in four Books, 
which was first published in 1735. Somervile, who was 
a Warwickshire squire, and the intimate friend of Shen- 
stone, and who, besides his Chase, wrote various other 
pieces, now for the most part forgotten, died in 1742. 
Tickell, Addison's friend, who was bom in 1686 and 
lived till 1740, is the author of a number of compositions, 
of which his Elegy on Addison and his ballad of Colin 
and Lucy are the best known. The ballad Gray has 
called " the prettiest in the world"— and if prettiness, 
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by which Gray here probably means a certaia easy sim« 
plicity and trimness, were the soul of balled poetry, it 
might carry away a high prize. Nobody writes better 
grammar than Tickell. His style is always remarkably 
clear and exact, and the mere iqspropriateness and judi* 
cious collocation of the words, sdded by the swell of the 
verse in his more elaborate or solemn passages, have 
sometimes an imposing effect. Of his famous elegy, the 
most opposite opinions have been expressed. Groldsmith 
has called it '^ one of the finest in our language ; " and 
Jc^nson has declared that ^' a more sublime or elegant 
funeral poem is not to be found in the whole compass of 
English literature." Steele on the other hand has de- 
nounced it as being nothing more than ** -pfOBe in rhyme." 
And it must be admitted that it is neither very tender 
nor very imaginative ; yet rhyme too is part and parcel 
of poetry, and solemn thoughts, vigorously expressed 
and melodiously enough versified, which surdy we have 
here, cannot reasonably be refused that name, even 
though the informing power of passion or imagination 
may not be present in any very high degree. One of 
Tickell's most spirited performances is perhaps his imi- 
tation or parody of Horaoe^B Prophecy of Nereus (Book i. 
Ode 15), which he thus ap{died at the lime to the 
Jacobite outbreak of 1716 : — 

As Mar his round one morning took 
rWhom some call Earl and some call Dnke), 
And his new brethren of the blade^ 
Shivering with fear and frost, surveyed. 
On Perth's bleak hills he chanced to spy 
An aged wizard six feet high, 
With bristled hair and visage blighted, 
Wall-eyed, bare-haunched, and second sighted. 
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The grisly sage in tiioagbt profonnd 
Beheld the chief with back so round. 
Then rolled his eye-balls to and fro 
O'er his paternal hills of snow ; 
And into these tremendous speeches 
Broke forth the prophet witlnrat breeches : — 

** Into what ills b^rajed by thee 
This andent kingdom do I see I 
Her realms nnpe^ed and forlorn ! 
Woe 's me t that ever thoa wert born ; 
Proud English loons (our clans o'eroome) 
On Scottish pads shall amble home : 
I see them drest in bonnets blue 
(The spoils of thy rebellious crew) ; 
I see the target cast away» 
And checkered plidd, become their prey- 
The checkered plaid to make a gown 
For many a lass in London town. 

'* In yain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come fbrth in all their warlike geers. 
The shkld, the pistol, dirk and dagger, 
In which they daily wont to swagger, 
And oft have sallied out to pillage 
The hen-roosts of scmie peaccM Tillage, 
Or, while their neighbours were asleep. 
Have carried ofif a lowland sheep. 

*• What boots thy highborn host of beggars* 
Macleans, Mackenzies, and Macsregors, 
With popish cut-throats, peijured ruffians. 
And Foster's troop of ragamuffins ? 

« In Yun thy lads around thee bandy, 
Inflamed with bag^pipe and with brandy. 
Doth not bold Sutherland the trusty, 
With heart so true, and voice so rusty, 
(A loyal soul^ thy troops affiight. 
While hoarsely he demands the fiffht? 
Dost thou not generous Hay drea^ 
Thie bravest huid, the wisest head? 
Undannted dost thou hear Uie alarms 
Of hoary Athol sheathed in arms ? 

•< Douglas, who draws his lineage down 
From thanes and peers of high renown. 
Fiery, and yoeng, and uncontrolled, 
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Witli knights, and squires, and barons bold, 
rilis noble household-band) advances. 
And on the milk-white courser prances. 
Thee Forfar to the combat dares, 
Grown swarthy in Iberian wars ; 
And Monroe, kindled into rage, 
Sourly defies thee to engage ; 
He '11 rout thy foot, though ne'er so many. 
And horse to boot— if thou hast any. 

«* But see Argyle, with watchful eyes, " 
Lodged in his deep entrenchments lies ; 
Couched like a lion in thy way. 
He wiuts to sprinff upon his prev ; 
While, like a herd of timorous deer. 
Thy army shakes and pants with fear, 
Led by their doughty general's skill 
From frith to frim, from hill to hill. 

** Is thus thy haup^hty promise paid 
That to the dnevalier was made. 
When thou didst oaths and duty barter 
For dukedom, generalship, and garter ? 
Three moons thy Jemmy shall command, 
With highland sceptre in his hand, 
Too good for his pretended birth — 
Then down shall &11 the Kmg of Perth." 
* « * « « * 

The notorious Richard Sayage is the author of sevenJ 
poetical compositions, published in the last fifteen or 
twenty years of his tempestuous and unhappy life, 
which he closed in Bristol jail in 1743, at the age of 
forty-six. Savage's poem called The Bastard has some 
yigorous lines, and some touches of tenderness as well 
as bursts of more violent passion ; but, as a whole, it is 
crude, spasmodic, and frequently wordy and languid. 
His other compositions, some of which evince a talent 
for satire, of which assiduous cultivation might have 
made something, have ail passed into oblivion. The 
personal history of Savage, which Johnson's ardent and 
expanded narrative has made universally known, is more 
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interesting than his poetry ; but even that owes more 
than half its attraction to his biographer. He had, in 
fact, all his life, apparently, much more of another 
kind of madness than he ever had of that of poetry. 

Fenton and Broome — the former of whom died in 
1790 at the age of forty-seven, the latter in 1745 at 
what age is not known, — are chiefly remembered as Pope's 
coadjutors in his translation of the Odyssey. Johnson 
observes, in his Life of Fenton, that the readers of 
poetry have never been able to distinguish their Books 
from those of Pope ; but the account he has given here 
and in the Life of Broome of the respective shares of 
the liiree, on the information, as he says, of Mr. Lang- 
ton, who had got it from Spence, may be reasonably 
doubted. It difiers, indeed, in some respects from that 
giren in Spence's Anecdotes, since published. A critical 
reader will detect very marked varieties of style and 
manner in the different parts of the work. It is very 
dear, for instance, that the nineteenth and twentieth 
Books are not by Pope, and have not ev^n received much 
of his revision : they are commonly attributed to Fenton, 
and we believe rightly. But it is impossible to believe, 
on the other hand, that the translator of these two Books 
is also the translator of the whole of the fourth Book, 
which is likewise as^gned to Fenton in Johnson's state- 
ment. Could any one except Pope have written the 
following lines, which occur in that Book ? — 

But, oh beloved by heaven, reserved to thee, 
A happier lot the smiling faXea decree ; 
Free from that law, beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is changed, and varying forms decay, 
Elysium shall be thine ; the bbssful plains 
Of utmost esurth, where Khadamanthus reigns. 
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Joys ever ^oniijg, uimuxed with pain or fear, 
FiU the wide circle of the eternal year : 
Btem winter smiles on that auspicious clime. 
The fields are florid with un&mng prime ; 
From the hleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hml, or flake the fleecy snow j 
But from the hreezy deep the bless'd inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 
This grace peculiar will the Gods afford 
To thee, the son of Jove, the beauteoxis Helen's lord. 

Pope, indeed, may have inserted this and other passages 
in this and other Bo(^, of which he did not trandate 
the vrhole. Broome was a much more dexterous y^- 
sifier than Fent<m, and would come mueh nearer to 
Pope's ordinary manner : still we greatly doubt if the 
twenty -third Book in particular (which passes for 
Broome's) be not entirely Pope's, and also many parts of 
the second, the eighth, the eleventh, and the twelfth. 
On the other hand, the thirteen^], fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-fourth seem to us to be throttghout more 
likely to be by him than by Pope. Pope himself seems 
to have lodged upon Brooane as rather a devet mimic of 
his own manner than as anything much highar. When 
they had quarrelled a few years after this, he introdueed 
his old associate in the Dunciad, in a passage which 
originally ran : — 

See under Ripl^ rue a new Whitehall, 

While Jones and Boyle's united labours fall; 

While Wren with sorrow to the grave descends. 

Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred friends; 

Hibernian politics, O Swift, thy doom. 

And Pope's, translating ten whole years with Broome. 

At was pretended, indeed, in a note, that no harm was 
meant to poor Broome by this delicate crucifixion of 
him. Yet he is understood to be the W. B. who, in 
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tJie sixth chapter of the Art of Sinking in Poetiy, en- 
titled '^ Of the several kinds of geniuses in the Profound, 
and the marks and charact^fi of each/' heads the list of 
those desoribed as '* the Parrots, that repeat another's 
words in such a hoarse, odd yoiee, as makes them seem 
their own." And Broome, as Jdmson has observed, is 
quoted more than once in the treatise as a prescient in 
the Bathos. Johnson adds, ^^ I have been told that 
they were afterwards reccmciled ; but I am airaid their 
peace was without friendship/' The couplet in the 
Dondad, at least, was ultimately altered to — 

Hibornian politics, O Swift! thy &te. 

And Pope% ten years to commeat and translate. 

Both Broome and Fenton poUished also various original 
compositicmB in verse, but nothing that the world has 
not very willingly let die. Fenton, however, although 
his ocmtributimis to the translation of the Odyssey 
ndtber harmonize well with the rest of the work, nor 
aie to be commended taken by themselves, had more 
force and trudi of poetical -Ceding than many of his 
verse-snaking contemporaries :ioiie^ of his pieces, his ode 
to Lord Gower, k not unmusical/^otowijt^out.a certain 
lyric glow and elevation. 

Another small poet of this age is Amteose Philips, 
whose Six Pastorals and tragedy of The Distressed 
Mother brought him vast reputation when they were 
first produced, but whose name has been kept in the 
recollection of posterity, perhaps, more by Pope's vindic- 
tive satire. An ironical criticism on the Pastorals in 
the Guardian, vdiich todc in Steele, who published it in 
the 40th number of that paper (far 27tb Ajffil, 1713), 
was followed long afterwards by the unsparing ridicule 
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t>f the Treatise on the Art of Sinking in Fastrj, in 
which many of the illustralions are taken from the 
rh3nsie8 of poor Philips, who is held up in one place as 
the great master both of the infantine and the inane in 
style, and is elsewhere placed at the head of the clan of 
writers designated the Tortoises, who are described as 
slow and dull, and, like pastoral writers, delighting 
much in gardens: " they have," it is added, "for the 
most part, a fine embroidered shell, and underneath it a 
heavy lump." Philips, in some of his later efihsions, 
had gone, in pursuit of what he conceived to be nature 
and simplicity, into a style of writing in short verses with 
not overmuch meaning, which his enemies parodied 
under the name of Namby-pamby. On the whole, 
however, he had no great reason to complain : if his 
poetry was laughed at by Pope and the Tories, it was 
not only lauded, but very substantially rewarded by the 
Whigs, who not only made Philips a lottery commis* 
sioner and a justice of peace for Westminster, but con- 
tinued to push him forward till he became member for 
the county of Armagh in the Irish parliament, and 
afterwards judge of the Irish Prerogative Court. His 
success in life is alluded to in the same part of the 
Dunciad where Broome is brought in — in the line, 

Lo ! Ambrose Philips is preferred for wit ! 

This Namby-pamby Philips, who was bom in 1671, and 
lived till 1749, must not be confounded with John 
Philips, the author of the mock-heroic poem of the 
Splendid Shilling (published in 1703), and also of a 
poem in two books, in serious blank verse, entitied 
Cider, which has the reputation of being a good prac- 
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tical treatise on the brewing of that drink. John Philips, 
who published likewise a poem on the battle of Blen- 
heim, in rivalry of Addison, was a Tory poet, and the 
affectation of simplicity, at least, cannot be laid to his 
charge, for what he aims at imitating or appropriating is 
not what is called the language of nature, but the swell 
and pomp of Milton. His serious poetry, however, is 
not worth much, at least as poetry. John Philips be- 
longs to the preceding era, having been bom in 1676,^ 
and having died in 1708. 

Two or three more names may be merely m^itioned. 
Leonard Welsted, who was bom in 1689, and died in 
1747, also, like Ambrose Philips, figures in the Dunciad 
and in the Treatise of MartinusScriblerus, and produced 
a considerable quantity both of verse and prose, all now 
utterly forgotten. Thomas Yalden, who died a Doctor 
of Divinity in 1736, was a man of wit as well as the 
writer of a number of odes, elegies, hymns, fables, and 
other compositions in verse, of which one, entitied a 
Hymn to Dariiness, is warmly praised by Dr. Johnson, 
who has giv^i the author a place in his Lives of the 
Poets. In that work too may be found an account of 
Hammond, the author of the Love Elegies, who died 
in 1742, in Ids thirty-second year, driven mad, and 
eventually sent to his grave, it is affirmed, by the in- 
exorable craelty of the lady, a Miss Dashwood, who» 
under the name of Delia, is the subject of his verses, and 
who, we are told, survived him for thirty-seven yean 
without finding any one else either to marry or &11 in 
love with her. The character, as Johnson remarks, that 
Hammond bequeathed her was not likely to attract court- 
ship. Hammond's poetry, however, reflects but coldly 
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the amorous fire which produced all this mischief: it is 
correct and graceful, but languid almost to the pcMnt of 
drowsiness. Gilbert West was bom about 1706, and 
died in 1766 : besides other verse, he published a trans- 
lation of a portion of the odes of Pindar, which had long 
considerable reputation, but is not very Pindaric, though 
a smooth and sonorous performance. The one of his 
works that has best kept its ground is his prose tract 
entitled Observations on the Resurrection, a very able 
and ingenious disquisition, for which the university of 
Oxford made West a Doctor of Laws. Aaron Hill, 
who was bom in 1686 and died in 1780, and who lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey, was at different periods 
of his life a traveller, a projector, a theatrical manager, 
and a literary man. He is the author of no fewer than 
seventeen dramatic pieces, original and translated, among 
which his versions of Voltaire's Zaire and Merope long 
kept possession of the stage. His poetry is in general 
both pompous and empty enough ; and of all he has 
written, almost the only passage that is now much re- 
membered is a satiric sketch of Pope, in a few lines, 
which have some imitative smartness, but scarcely any 
higher merit. Pope had offended him by putting him 
in the Dunciad, though the way in which he is men- 
tioned is really complimentary to Hill. A good view 
of the character of Aaron Hill, who was an amiable and 
honourable man, although he overrated his own talents 
and importance, is to be got from the published corre- 
spondence of Richardson the novelist, in the first of the 
six volumes of which Hill's letters, extending from the 
year 1730 to 1748, fill about 130 pages. Mrs. Barbauld, 
by whom the collection was prepared for the press) was 
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not aware that in publishiBg two of these letters of 
Hill's, those giyen on pp. 53 and 55, she was letting out 
a literary secret. The letters, as given by her, are mu- 
tilated ; but they are in part the same with those pub- 
lished by Richardson himself at the head of the secmid 
edition of his Pamela, as from ** a gentleman of the most 
distinguished taste and abilities" — ''an incomparable 
writer," &c., in which both that work and its author are 
extolled in a way that must have left the most inordinate 
vanity nothing to desire. The laudation, however, as 
we see, was liberally repaid on Bichardson's part: if 
Pamela was unequalled among books, Pamela's critic was 
incomparable among writers : there was a fair interchange 
between the parties. Perhaps, however, if it had been 
announced that the incomparable critic and iine writer 
was only Aaron Hill, the effect designed to be prodiK^ 
on the public mind might have been somewhat damaged. 

COUJNS. — SHXNSTOirS. — GBAT. 

By fieff the greatest of all the poetical writers of this 
age who, jfrcwn Ae small quantity of their productions, 
or the brevity of each of them separately considered, are 
styled miaor poets, is OoUins. William Collins, bom 
in 1720, died at the early age of thirty-six, and nearly 
all his poetry had been 'written ten years before his 
death. His volume of Odes, descriptive and allegorical, 
was published in 1746 ; his Orientid Eclogues had ap- 
peared some years before, while he was a student at 
Oxford. Only his unfinished Ode on the Popular Su- 
perstitions of the Highlanders was found among his 
pi^pers after his death, and it is dated 1749. The six or 
seven last years of his short life were clouded with a 
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depression of spirits which made intellectual exertion 
impossible. All that Collins has written is full of imagi- 
nation, pathos, and melody. The defect of his poetry 
in general is that there is too little of earth in it : in the 
purity and depth of its beauty it resembles the bright 
blue sky. Yet Collms had genius enough for anything ; 
and in his ode entitled The Passions he has shown with 
how strong a voice and pulse of humanity he could, 
when he chose, animate his verse, and what extensive 
and enduring popularity he could command. We may 
here also mention his contemporaries, Gray and Shen- 
stone, since, although both survived the accession of 
Geoi*ge III.— Shenstone dying at the age of fifty in 
1763, Gray at that of fifty-five in 1771 — nearly all 
their poetry was produced before that event. Shenstone 
is remembered for his Pastoral Ballad, his Schoolmistress, 
and an elegy or two ; but there was very little potency 
of any kind in the music of his slender oaten pipe. 
Gray's famous Elegy, his two Pindarics, his Ode on 
Eton College, his Long Story, some translations from the 
Norse and Welsh, and a few other short pieces, which 
make up his contributions to the poetry of his native 
language, are all admirable for their exquisite finish, nor 
is a true poetical spirit ever wanting, whatever may be 
thought of the form in which it is sometimes embodied. 
When his two celebrated compositions, * The Progress 
of Poesy' and *The Bard,' appeared together in 1757, 
Johnson aflfirms that " the readers of poetry were at first 
content to gaze in mute amazement ;" and, although the 
difficulty or impossibility of understanding them which 
was then, it seems, felt and confessed, is no longer com- 
plained of, much severe animadversion has been passed 
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on them on other accounts. But, whatever objections 
may be made to the artificial and unnatural character and 
OTer-elaboration of their style, the gorgeous brocade of 
the Terse does not hide the true fire and fancy beneath, 
or even the real elegance of taste that has arrayed itself 
so ambitiously. But Gray often expresses himself, too, 
as naturally and simply in bis poetry as he always does 
in his charming Letters and other writings in prose : the 
most touching of the verses in his Ode to Eton College, 
for instance, are so expressed ; and in his Long Story 
he has given the happiest proof of his mastery over the 
lightest graces and gaieties of song. 

ABM8TBOKG AKSN8IBS — WILKIB — GL0YI8. 

Among the more eminent writers of longer poems 
about this date may be noticed Dr. John Armstrong, 
who was bom in Scotland in 1709, and whose Art of 
Preserving Health, published in 1744, has the rare 
merit of an original and characteristic style, distinguished 
by raciness and manly grace ; and Dr. Mark Akenside, 
likewise a physician, the author, at the age of twenty- 
tiiree, of The Pl^usures of Imagination, published in 
the same year with Armstrong's poem, and ^ving 
another example of the treatment of a didactic subject in 
verse with great ingenuity and success. Akenside's rich, 
though difiiise, eloquence, and the store of fanciful illus- 
tration which he pours out, evidence a wonderfully full 
mind for so young a man. Neither Akenside nor Arm- 
strong published any more verse after the accession of 
George III. ; though the former lived till 1770, and the 
latter till 1779. Wilkie, the author of the rhyming epic 
called The Epigoniad, who was a Scotch clergyman 
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and professor of natural philosophy at St. Andrew's, 
would also appear from the traditionaiy accounts we have 
of him to have been a person of some genius as well as 
learning, though in composing his said epic he seems 
not to have gone much farther for his model or fount of 
inspiration than to the more sonorous passages of Pope's 
Homer. The Epigoniad, published in 1753, can 
scarcely be said to have in any proper sense of the word 
long survived its author, who died in 1772. Nor pro- 
bably was Glover's bla&k verse epic of Leonidas, which 
appeared so early as 1737, much read when he himself 
passed away from among men, in the year 1785, at the 
age of seventy-four — although it had had a short day of 
extraordinary popularity, and is a performance of con- 
siderable rhetorical merit Glover, who was a merchant 
of London, and distinguished as a city political leader 
on the liberal side (a circumstance which helped the 
temporary success of his epic), also wrote two tragedies, 
Boadicea, which was Immght out in 1753; Medea, 
which q)peared in 1761 : they have the reputation of 
being cold and declamatory, and have been both long 
ago consigned to oblivicm. He is best remembered for 
his ballad of Admiral Hosier's Ghost — which he wrote 
when he was sev^i and twenty, and was accustomed, it 
seems, to sing to the end of his life,— though Hannah 
More, who tells us she heard him ang it in his last days, 
is mistaken in saying that he was then past eighty. 

"TOUNG. — THOMSOir. 

Of the remaining poetical names of this age the two 
mo^ considerable are those of Young and Thomson, 
Dr. Edward Young, tlie celebrated author of the Night 
Thoughts, was bom in 1681 and lived till 1765. He 
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may be shortly characterised as, at least in manner, a 
sort of successor, under the reign of Pope and the 
new style estaUii^ed by him and Dry den, of the 
Donnes and the Cowleys of a former age. He had 
nothing, however, of Donne's subtle fancy, and as little 
of the gaiety and playfulness that occasionally break out 
among the quibbles and contortions of Cowley. On the 
other hand, he has much more passion and pathos than 
Cowley, and, with less elegance, perhaps makes a nearer 
approach in some of his greatest passages to the true 
8di)lime. But his style is radically an affected and false 
one ; and of what force it seems to possess, the greater 
part is the result not of any real principle of life within 
it, but of mere strutting and straining. Nothing can be 
more unlike Hie poetry of the Night Thoughts than 
that of the Seasons. If Young is all art and effort, 
Thomson is all negligence and nature ; so negligent, in- 
deed, that he pours forth his unpremeditated song ap- 
parently without the thought ever occurring to him that 
he could improve it by any study or elaboration, any more 
than if he were some winged warbler of the woodlands, 
aeeking and caring for no other listener except the uni- 
versal air which the strain made vocal. As he is the 
poet of nature, so his poetry has all the intermingled 
rudeness and loxorianee of its theme. There is no 
' writer who has drunk in more of the inmost soul of his 
subject. If it be the object of desmptive poetry to 
present us with ^HCtures and visions the effect of wl.ich 
shall vie with that of the originals from which they are 
drawn, thai Thomson is the greatest of all descriptive 
poets ; for there is no other who surromids us with so 
orach of the truth of Nature, or makes us feel so inti- 
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mately the actual preeenoe and oompanionship of all her 
hues and fragrances. His spring blossoms and gives 
forth its beauty like a daisied meadow ; and his summer 
landscapes have all the sultry warmth and green luxuri- 
ance of June ; and his harvest fields and his orchards 
'^ hang the heavy head " as if their fruitage were indeed 
embrowning in the sun ; and we see and hear the driving 
of his winter snows, as if the air around us were in con- 
fusion with their uproar. The beauty and purity of 
imagination, also, diffused over the melodious stanzas of 
the Castle of Indolence, make that poem one of the 
gems of the language. Thomson died in 1748, in his 
forty-eighth year. Two years before had died his coun- 
tryman, the Rev. Robert Blair, bom in 1699, the author 
of the well known poem in blank verse called The 
Grave, said to have been first published in 1743. It 
is remarkable for its masculine vigour of thought and 
expression, and for the imaginative solemnity with which 
it invests the most fiuniliar truths; and it has always 
been one of our most popular religious poems. 

SOOTTHH POXTBT. 

Thomson, whose Winter, the first portion of his 
Seasons, was published in 1726, was the first Scots- 
man who won any oonspiouous place for himself in Eng- 
lish literature. He had been preceded, indeed, in the 
writing of English by two or three others of his coun- 
trymen ; by Drummond of Hawthomden, who has been 
mentioned in a preceding volume, and hb contempo- 
raries — the Earl of Stirling, who is the author of several 
riiyming tragedies and other poems, well versified, but 
not otiierHise of much poetical merit, published between 
1603 and 1637, the Earl of Ancrum, by whom we have 
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some sonnets and other short pieces, and 8ir Robert 
Ajtoo, to whom is commonly attributed the well-known 
song, <* I do confess thou 'rt smooth and fair," and who 
is also the authcn* of a considerable number of other nmi- 
lar efiudons, many of them of superior polish and ele- 
gance.* At a later date, too. Sir George Mackenae, 
as already noticed, had written some English prose ; as 
indeed Drummond had also done, besides his poetry. 
But none of these writers, belonging to the century that 
followed the union of the crowns, can be considered as 
having dther acquired any high or diffused reputation in 
his own time, or retained much hold upon posterity. 
Even Drummond is hardly remembered as anydung 
more than a respectable sonnetteer ; his most dabcmate 
work, his prose History of the Jameses, has passed 
into as complete general oblivion as the tragedies and 
epics of Lord Stiriing and the Essays of Sir George 
Biackenzie. If there be any other writer bom in Scot- 
land of earlier date than Thomson who has still a living 
and considerable name among English authors, it is 
Bishop Burnet ; but those of his literary performances 
by which he continues to be chiefly remembered, how- 
ever important for the iacts they contain, have scarcely 
any literary value. Leighton, the eloquent archbishop 
of Glasgow, although of Scotch descent, was himself 
bora in London. The poetry of Thomson was the first 
produce of the next era, in which the two countries were 
really made one by theur union under one legislature, and 

* Large additions have been made to the previously known 
poetry of this writer by the recent discovery of a manuscript 
volume of his compoBitioDS, the contents of which have 
since been given to the world through the press by its pos- 
sessor, Mr. J. Roger, of Denino, Fifeshire. 
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the English became the literary language of the one part 
of the island as mach as of the other. 

The Scottish dialect, however, still continued to be 
employed in poetry. The great age of Scottish poetry, 
as we have seen, extends from about the beginning of 
the fifteenth to about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the succession of distinguished names comprehend- 
ing, among others, those of James I., and Henderson, 
and Holland, and Henry tiie Minstrel, and Gawin 
Douglas, and Dunbar, and Sir David Lyndsay.* It is 
remarkable that this space of a hundred and fifty years 
ezactiy corresponds to the period of the decay and almost 
extinction of poetry in England which intervenes be- 
tween Chaucer and Surrey. On the other hand, with 
the revival of English poetry in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the voice of Scottish song almost died 
away. The principal names of the writers of Scottish 
verse that occur for a hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Lyndsay are those of Alexander Scot, who was 
Lyndsay's contemporary, but probably survived him, and 
who is the author of several short amatory compositions, 
which have procured him from Pinkerton the designation 
of the Scottish Anacreon; Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lethington, who died at a great age in 1686, and is less 
memorable as a poet than as a collector and preserver of 
poetry, the two famous manuscript volumes in the Pep3r8- 
ian Library, in which are found the only existing copies 
of so many curious old pieces, having been compiled 
under his direction, although his own compositions, 
which have lately, vrith proper piety, been printed by 
the Maitland Club at Glasgow, are also of some bulk, 

* See First Series, vol. ii pp. 18i5— 199, and 242—248. 
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and are creditalde to his good fbeling and good sense ; 
Captain Alexander Montgomery, wbese i^kgorj of The 
Cbeny and the Slae, puUifihed in 1597, is remarkal^e 
for the &cility and flow of the language, and long con- 
tinued a popular faTOiirite, its peculiar metre (wbiehy 
howerer, is of eariier origin than this po^m) having 
been cm sereral oocasioBS adc^ted bj Bams; imd Alex- 
ander Home, who was a dergyman and died in 1609, 
having published a y<dmne of Hymns, or Sacred Songs, 
in his native dialect, in 1599. Other Scottish poets of the 
sixteenth century, of whom nothing or next to nothing is 
known except the names, and a few short pieces attribiUed 
to some of them, are John Maitland lord Thiristane 
^second son of Sir Rkhard), Alexander Arbulimot, who 
was a dergyman, Clapperton, Flemyng, John Blyth, 
Moflbt, Fethy, Balnavis, Sempil, Nerval, Allan Watson, 
Geoi^e Bannatyne (the writer of the Bannatyne manu- 
soript in the Advocates' Library), who was a canon of the 
cathedral of Moray, and Wedderbom, the supposed author 
of ike Compendious Book ef Godly and Spiritual Songs, 
of wbich the first edition in all probability appeared in 
the latter part of this century, and also, according to one 
tlreory, of The Complaint of Scotland, published in 
154f^.* But it is possible ^t some of these names may 
bdoBg to a date anterior to that of Lyndsay. King 
James also, before his accession to the English throne, 
pi^ished in Edinburgh two eoUecticms of Scottish verse 
by himself; the first, in 1585, entitied The Essays of 
a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesy ; the other, in 
1591, His Majesty's Poetical Exercises at vacant hours ; 
but the royd inspiration is peculiarly weak and flat. In 
♦ See Sketdies, First Series, vol. ii. j?. 243. 
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the whole course, we believe, of the seventeenth cen* 
tury not even the name of a Scottish poet or versifier 
occurs. The next that appeared was Allan Ramsaj',. 
who was the conteraponoy of Thomson, and must be 
accounted the ]nt>per successor of Sir David Lyndsay, 
after the lapse of more than a century and a half. Ram- 
say was bom in 1686, and lived till 1758. He belongs 
to the order of self-taught poets, his original profession 
having been that of a barber; his first published per- 
formance, bis clever continuation of the old poem of 
Christ's Kirk on the Green (attributed by some t» 
James I. of Scotland, by others to James V.) appeared 
in 1712; his Gentle Shepherd, in 1725; and he pro- 
duced besides numerous songs and other shorter pieces^ 
from time to time. Ramsay's verse is in general neither 
very refined nor very imaginative, but it has always 
more or less in it of true poetic life. His lyrics, with 
all their frequent coarseness, are many of them full of 
rustic hilarity and humour; and his well-known pastoral, 
though its dramatic pretensions otherwise are slender 
enough, for nature and truth both in the characters and 
manners may rank with the hapi^est compositions of its 
class. To this same age of the revival of Scottish poetry 
also belongs nearly the whole of that remarkable body 
of national song known as the Jacobite minstrelsy, form- 
ing altogether as animated and powerful an expression 
of the popular feeling, in all its varieties of pathoff, 
humour, indignation, and scorn, as has anywhere else 
\>een embodied in verse. It is almost all anonymous too, 
as if it had actually sprung from the general heart of 
people, or formed itself spontaneously in the idr of 
and. Probably, some of the many otiier Scottish 
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songs and ballads no authors of which are known may 
have been produced among the peasantry themselves, 
even during the long interval of the first hundred years 
after the union of the crowns, to whidi there belongs no 
name of a Scottish poet, nor any poetry written or 
printed in that dialect. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Allan Ramsay must have had a line of predecessors of 
his own class, and that in this way the stream of native 
song flowed as it were underground, or hidden among 
the herbage, fix>m its disappearance with L3mdsay till it 
re-emerged in him. But it was the exile of the old 
royal family, followed by the two succesdve romantic at- 
. tempts of their adherents to restore them to the throne, 
that first blew again into a blaze the fire of poetry that 
lived in the national heart, and enabled it to break 
through the rigorous incrustment under which it had 
been oppressed and all but extinguished ever since the 
Reformation. This was the first decided revolt of the 
spirit of poetry against that of presbytery. 

THE NOVSLTSTS, BICHABDSOK, UXLDISQ, SMOIXBTT. 

A very remarkable portion of the literature of the 
middle of the last century is the body of prose fiction, 
the authors of which we familiarly distinguish as the 
modem English novelists, and which in some respects 
may be said still to stand apart from everything in the 
language produced either before or since. If there be 
any writer entitled to step in before Richardson and 
Fielding in claiming the honour of having originated the 
English novel, it is Darnel Defoe. But, admirable as 
Defoe is for his inventive power and his art of narrative, 
he can hardly be said to have left us any diversified 
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pietwre of tke soeial life o£> hw time, and lie is rather a 
great racfmteur titaa a novelist, strictly and properiy so 
called. He identifies himself indeed, as peifeetlj as 
any writer ev&t dkd. with the imagkNuy personages whose 
adventures he details ; — but slill it is adventures he deals 
with rather than ddier numsiefa or chancers. It may 
be observed that &ere is seldom or ever anything pecu*- 
liar or cfaarac^CTistie in ^e kmgnage of his horoes and 
heroines ; some o£ them ti^, or write, through whole 
v^umesy bat al in the same s^e ; in fs^, as to this 
matter, everj one of th^n is merely a repetition of De- 
foe hims^f. Nor even in professed dialogue is he happy 
in individualiaing his efaameteis by iimr mumer of ex- 
j^essing themselves; there msf be the employment 
occasionally of certain dirtingaishing phi«ses> bnt &e 
adaptation of the speech to the speaker seldom goes 
much beyond such m«re meehanicid artifices ; ihe heart 
and spirit do not flash out as they do in nature ; we may 
remember Robinson Cmsoe^s maa Friday by his lm>ken 
English, but it is in connexion with the fortunes of their 
live» only, of the fnll stream of incident and adventure 
upon wluch tl^y are carried along, of the porils and per- 
plexities in whidat they are involved, «id ^e shifts they 
are put to, that we iMek of CciUmd Jacqne, en* Moll 
Flanders, or eveft of Bobinaon Crusoe himself. What 
character they have to us is all gathered from the cir- 
cumstances in which th^ are placed; very little or none 
of it from either the mnner or the matt^ of thdrdis- 
coursoB* Even tli^. conduct is finr tise most part the 
result of circumstances ; any one of them acts, as well as 
speaks, very needy as ai^ other vronld have done simi- 
larly situated. Great and original as he is in his^ proper 



line, and admirable a» the fictions widi which be has 
enriched our literatiue are for tiieir other merits, Defoe 
has erei^ed no character whieh Mves in the naikmal 
mind — no Squke Westam, or Tralliber, or Pia«en 
Adams, or Strap, ox Pifwa, or Trunvon, or Lesmahago, 
or Corporal Tiim, cv Umde Tofa^. fie has made no 
attempt at any such deliAeadon. It might be supposed 
that a wfiter able to pteoe fa im a elf and his readers so 
comjdetelj in the midst of tiie imaginarj «eenes he 
describes would have exodied in traatiDg a subject dm- 
maticallj. But, in isoihf his gtni&s w» net at all dra- 
matic. With all his wonderful power of iaterestiBg us 
by the aar of r«idity be ^wows over Im fictions, and 
carrying us along with bun wl^^ienoever he i^eases, 
he has no &cnlty oi passing <mt of himself in :^ dra- 
matic i^arit, of prqjectii^ himself out of his own proper 
nator&aBd being into those of vthe onalioos of his brain. 
Howerer strong his oonoeptian was of other tfaings, he 
had no stroi^ coneepden of efaanaotor. Besides, with 
idl Itts imaginatwn and inye»tion, he had little wit, and 
no humour >- no remarkable i^ill in any otiier kind oi 
representation except merely that o£ the phun Eteral 
truth of things. Y ivid and even ereaiiTe as his imagina- 
ticm was, it was atiH not poetieaL It boiEod thvou^ no 
atmosfdiere of ideal light at anytibing; it saw nodiing 
adorned, beautified, elevated above nature ; its gift was 
to see the reality, and no move. Its {ncttooes, therefore, 
partake rather of the character of &o*stmiles than of that 
of wwrks of art in the tnie srase. On turning oar eyes 
h<un his productions to those either of Fidlding or Bich- 
ardson, we feel at once the i^ll of quite another sort oi 
inventive or creative power. Yet no two waten coid(] 
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well be more unlike than the two we have men- 
tioned are to one another both in manner and in spirit. 
Intellectually and morally, by original constitution of 
mind as well as in the droumstances of their tndning and 
situation, the two great contemporary novelists stood 
opposed the one to the other in the most complete con- 
trast. Fielding, a gentleman by birth, and liberally edu- 
cated, had been a writer for the public from the time he 
was twenty : Ridiardson, who had neariy attained that 
age before Fielding came into the world (the one was bom 
in 1689, the other in 1707), having begun life as a me- 
chanic, had spent the greater part of it as a tradesman, 
and had pasised his fiftieth year before he hetame an 
author. Yet, after they had entered upon the same new 
field of literature almost together, they found themselves 
rivals upon that ground for as long as either continued to 
write. To Richardson certainly belongs priority of date 
as a novelist : the first part of his Pamela was published 
in 1740, the conclusion in 1741 ; and Fielding's Joseph 
Andrews, originally conceived with the design of turn- 
ing Richardson's work into ridicule, appeared in 1742. 
Thus, as if their common choice of the same species of 
writing, and their antipathies of nature and habit, had 
not been enou^ to divide them, it was destined that the 
two founders of the new school of fiction should begin 
their career by having a personal quarrel. For their 
works, notwithstanding all the remarkable points of dis- 
similarity between those of the one arid those of the 
other, must still be considered as belonging to the same 
school or form of literary composition, and that a form 
which they had been the first to exemplify in our 
toguage. Unlike as Joseph Andrews was to Pamela, 
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yet the two resembled each other iih»^ than eidier did 
any other English work of fiction. They were still our 
two first novels properly so called— our two first artisti* 
cally constructed epics of real life* And the identity of 
the species of fictitious narrative cultivated by the two 
writers became more apparent as its character was more 
completely developed by their subsequent publications, 
and each proceeded in proving its capabilities in his own 
way, without reference to what had been done by the 
other. Fielding's Jonathan Wild appeared in 1743; 
Richardson's Clarissa Harlowe — the greatest of his 
works — ^was g^ven to the world in 1748 ; and the next 
year the greatest birth of Fielding's genius — his Tom 
Jones — saw the light. Finally, Fielding's Amelia 
was published in 1751 ; and Richardson's Sir Charles 
Grandison in 1753. Fielding died at Lisbon in 1754, 
at the age of forty-seven ; Richardson survived till 1761 , 
but wrote nothing more. 

Meanwhile, however, a third writer had presented 
himself upon the same field— Smollett, whose Roderidc 
Random had appeared in 1748, his Peregine Pickle in 
1751, and his Count Fathom in 1754, when the energe- 
tic Scotsman was yet only in his thirty-fourth year. His 
Sir Launcelot Greaves followed in 1762, and his Hum- 
(^ey Clinker in 1771, in the last year of the author's 
active life. Our third English novelist is as much a 
writer «a generis as either of his two predecessors, as 
completely distinguished firom each of them in the gene- 
ral character of his genius as they are from each other. 
Of the three, Richardson had evidentiy by for the richest 
natural soil of mind ; his defects sprung from deficiency 
of cultivation; his power was his own in the strictest 
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•eme; not borvewed from bookf, litde luded even by 
^zperienoe of Me, derived almost folely from introspec- 
tion of himielf and oommimion with Ms own heart. He 
alone of the three could bure written what he did with- 
out httviag himaelf witneoied and H?ed through the 
soenet and efaaftteteni described, or something like them 
, which only reqoifed to be -embellished and heightened , 
and otherwise artisticaUy trested, in order to form an 
intowstiflig aad staking fietitioiis representation. His 
fertility of ini«ntion, in the most comprehensive mean- 
ing of that term, is wonderiul,>*sopplying him on all 
ocoaaions with a copious ataieun both of incident and of 
thought that floods the page, and seems as if it mig^t 
so flow on and diffuse itself for ever. Yet it must be 
eonfeased that he has delkieated for us rather human 
nature than human H^ — raUier the heart and its um- 
veraal passions, as modified merely by a few broad (Ms- 
tinctions of temperament, of education, of external 
dreumstanoes, than those snbder kUosyncmcies which 
oonstitate what we properly call diaracter. Many cha- 
zaeteiv, no doidrt, there aie set before us in his novels, 
very admirably drawn and disorimmated ; Pamela, her 
parents^ Mr. B., Mrs. Jewkes, Clarisaa, Lovelace, Miss 
Howe, Sir Chariea Gbandison, Miss Byron, Clementina, 
are all delineations of this deacription for the most part 
. natural, well brought out, and supported by many hi^^ 
touches : but (with the exception, peihaps, (^ die last 
inentioned) Aey can searealy be called original concep- 
tions of a high order, creations mt once tree to nature 
and new to titerature ; nor havethey added to that popu- 
^f^^ **»« world of fictbn among which every reader 
^** iMwrnany femiliar acqnabtenees hardly less real 



to his fancy and feelings tfam. any he ims met mth in 
the actual world, and &r the mort part nneh waoie mter- 
esting. That whidb, bendes ^ stary^ inlerests ub in 
Richardson's nords, is not the cfaaiactOTs 6f his person* 
ages but their setB^ments^not their modes hot their 
motiyes of action — ^the aaatoaiy of their hearts and in- 
most natiaes, which is unHrided to ns mih so ^borate 
an inqoiuticm and such la^ddess sltill. Fieldihg, on 
the other hand, has Tery Utile of this, and SnM^lett still 
less. They set before ns their pictares of actual lifb in 
mnch the same way as life itself woidd hare set them 
be£[>ie us if our experience had chanced to bring us into 
contaei with the poiiiealu' situaticms sod penefaagea de- 
lineated; we see, oonmonly, merafy what we should 
ha^e seen as lookers on^ mA in the particular eonidence 
of aay of the figures in tiie soeoe ; there aane they all, 
acting or talking aeoording to tiiehr yarieus^ircumstimces, 
haMtSy and humours, and we may look at them and listen 
to tiiem as uttentively as^ we please ; but, if we want to 
know anything more of them than what is risible to all 
the worid, we most find it out for ourselves in the best 
way we can, for neither they n&t the an^ior will ordi- 
narily tell us a word of H. What both these writers 
have giren us m their novels is for the most part their 
own actual experience c^ life, irradiated, of course, by 
the lights of fancy and genius, and so made rauc^ more 
briUiast and attractive ^an it was m the resKty, but 
still in its sidietance the produce not«f meditation but of 
obseryation chiefly. Even Fielding, with all hb vrit, or 
at least pregnancy of thought and style— for the quality 
m his writings to which we allude appears to be the re- 
sult rather of eha)Ofation thanof iastiaetiveperccpaoo- 
ii 3 ^ 
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would probably have left us nothing much worth pre- 
serving in the proper form of a novel, if he had not had 
his diversified ]N*actical knowledge of society to draw 
upon, and especially his extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the lower orders of all classes, in painting 
whom he is always greatest and most at home. Within 
that field, indeed, he is the greatest of all our novelists. 
Yet he has much more refinement of literary taste than 
either Smollett or Richardson ; and, indeed, of the works 
of all the three, his alone can be called classical works 
in reference to their formal character. Both his style 
and the construction of his stcnries display a care and 
artifice altogether unknown to the others, both of whom, 
wTiting on without plan or forethought, appear on all 
occasions to have made use alike of the first words and 
the first incidents that presented themselves. Smollett, 
a practised writer for the press, had the command, in- 
deed, of a style the fluency of which is far from being 
without force, or rhetorical parade either ; but it is ani- 
mated by no peculiar expressiveness, by no graces either 
of art or of nature. His power consists in the cordiality 
of his conception and the breadth and freedom of his 
delineation of the .humorous, both in character and in 
situation. The feeling of the humorous in Smollett al- 
ways overpowers, or at least has a tendency to over- 
power, the merely satirical spirit ; which is not the case 
with Fielding, whose humour has generally a sly vein of 
satire running through it, even when it is most gay and 
genial. 

8TESKE. 

But he to whom belongs the finest spirit of whim 
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among all our writers of this class is the immortal au&or 
of The Life and Ojnnions of Tristram Shandy. Sterne, 
bom in Ireland in 1713, had already puUished one or 
two unregarded sermons when the first and second vo* 
lumes of his most angular novel were brought out at 
York in the year 1769. The third and fourth volumes 
followed in 1761 ; the fifth and sixth m 1762 ; the 
seventh and eighth not till 1765 ; the ninth in 1767. 
The six volumes of his Yorick's Sermons had also come 
out in purs in the intervals ; his Sentimental Journey 
appeared in 1768 ; and his death took place the same 
year. Sterne has been charged with imitation and pla- 
giarism; but surely originali^ is the last quality that 
can be denied to him. To dispute his possession of that 
is much the same as it would be to deny that the sun is 
luminous because some spots have been detected upon 
its sur&ce. If Sterne has borrowed or stolen some few 
things from other writers, at least no one ever had a 
better right to do so in virtue of the amount that there is 
in his writings of what is really his own. If he has 
been much indebted to any predecessor, it is to Rabe- 
hus; but, except in one or two detached episodes, he has 
wholly eschewed die extravagance and grotesqueness in 
which the genius of Rabelais loves to disport itself, and 
the tenderness and humanity that pervade his humour 
are qmte unlike anything in the mirth of Rabelais. 
There is not much humour, indeed, anywhere out of 
Shakspeare and Cervantes which resembles or can be 
compared with that of Sterne. It would be difficult to 
name any writer but one of these two who could have 
drawn Uncle Toby or Trim. Another common mistake 
about Sterne is, that the mass of what he has written 
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ooQsisti of Hitie better fkan lUHiseBse or rubbish — 
that his besBties -are bat gram of gold gitttenng here 
and thflaemmheapof -sand, or, at most, rare spots of 
green acattertd oiier an arid waste. Of no writer could 
this be said -mUk leas corneetaeBS. Whatever he ims 
done is wroog^ widi :die utenost cave, and to the highest 
polish and perfection. VHA all his apparent cajniees of 
manner, Ins langoage » throogbout^ purest idioraafic 
Engli^ ; nor is there, nsnaHy, a toudi in any of his pic- 
tures that esald be spared wHbaut injury to the effect 
And, in his great woik, hour eonpletely brooght ont, 
how ea^ptitttelj finudicd, is einery figare, from Uncle 
Toby, and Bcetiier Skand^, and Trim, and Yorick, down 
to £^. Sk>p, and Widow Wadman, <md Mrs. Bridget, and 
Obadiah lumselfl Who wouM res^nanf one of ^em, 
or any part of any one of tfiam.? 

GOIJ>SMITH. 

It has been observed, w^ tnitk, -tiiat, although Bi- 
chardson has on the whole ike -best daim to the title of 
inventor of the modem English novel, he never alto- 
gether sueeeeded la 1hrowing> off the inflation of the 
French romanoe, and reptesentittg faunuoi beings in the 
true light and shade of kuaun nature. Undoubtedly ^e 
men 1 and women of Fielding mad Smollett are of more 
geaniine flesh md blood than the elaborate heroes and 
heroines who %ure in his pages. But both Fielding and 
Simdlett, notwidtstanding the fideHty as well as spirit of 
their style of drawing from real life, have for fte most 
port confined tbeniselTes to some two or ^ree depart- 
ments «rf the wide Mdof soeial ezistcaiee, renter abound- 
m strongly anu-ked peculiarities of character than 
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vniriiiii^ a ifidr representation of the eoimnon national 
wood and mmokers. And Sterne abo, in his more aerial 
mjf desk raedwr witk the oddities and qnmntnesses of 
opnion and habit that tape to be met with among his 
eooBtrjven than vtih '^e broad genend course of our 
English wmy of thinking and living. Our first gemiine 
novel of doBMstic life is Goldsmith's Viear of Wakefi^, 
wntten in 17^, when its author, bom in Ireland in 
1729, was as yet an obsenre doer of all work for the 
boofaietten, bit not pnblished till 1766, when his name 
had alsMdy obtained celelnity by hw poem of The Tra- 
rdies. Assommgihe grace of cenfession, or the adyan- 
tageof the fivst word, 6<Msmith himsdf introdnees his 
performance by obserring, tiiat ^tiiere are a hundred 
faidts in it ; adding, that a hnndred 'tilings might be said 
to prere Ihcm beauties. The case is not ezactiy as he 
poia it : tiie^uHs may have compensating beauties, but 
are ineontfovertibiy faults. Indeed, if we look only to 
what k more tuperfieial or external in the work, to the 
construction and conduct of the story, and even to much 
of the exhibition of manners and character, its faults are 
unexampled and astoanding. Never was there a story 
put together in audi an inartifficml, thoughtiess, blunder- 
ing way. It is little better than such a " concatenation 
aoeotdingly" as satires one in a dream. It is not merely 
tiiat every thing is brought about by mich sudden appari- 
tions and tran^Mrmations as only happen at the call of 
Barieqnin's wand. Of this the au^r himself aeems to 
be sensible, frama sort of defence whidi he sets up in 
one ^aoe : " Nor ean I go on," heebscrves, after one of 
his sharp tarns, " wiAout a reflection on those accidental 
neetin^ whkdi, though they haf^pen every day, s^dom 
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excite our surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. 
To what a fortuitous occurrence do we not owe every 
pleasure and convenience of our lives ! How many 
seeming accidents must unite before we can be clothed 
or fed I The peasant must be disposed to labour, the 
shower must fall, the wind fill the merchant's sul, or 
numbers must want the usual supply." But, in addition 
to this, probability, or we might almost say possibility, is 
violated at every step with little more hesitation or com- 
punction than in a fairy tale. Nothing happens, nobody 
acts, as things would happen, and as men and women 
would naturally act, in real life. Much of what goes on 
is entirely incredible and incomprehensible. £ven the 
name of the book seems an absurdity. The Vicar leaves 
Wakefield in the beginning of the third chapter, and, it 
must be supposed, resigns his vicarage, of which we hear 
no more ; yet the family is called the family of Wake- 
field throughout. This is of a piece with the ^rnous 
bull that occurs in the ballad given in a subsequent 
chapter : 

The dew, the blossoms on the tree, ^ 

With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his» but, woe to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

But why does the vicar, upon losing his fortune, give up 
his vicarage ? Why, in his otherwise reduced drcum- 
stances, does he prefer a curacy of fifteen pounds to a 
vicarage of thirty-five ? Are we expected to think this 
quite a matter of course (there is not a syllable of ex- 
planation), upon the same principle on which we are 
called upon to believe that he was overwhelmed with 
surprise at finding his old friend Wilmot not to be a 
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monogamist — the said friend being at that time actually 
courting a fourth wife. And it is all in the same stndn. 
The whole story of the two Thomhills, the uncle and 
nephew, is a heap of contradictions and absurdities. Sir 
William Thomhill is universally known, and yet in 
his assumed character of Burchell, without even, as far 
as appears, any disguise of his person, he passes unde- 
tected in a familiar intercourse of months with the te- 
nantry of his own estate. If, indeed, we are not to 
understand something even beyond this — that, while all 
the neighbours know him to be Sir William, the Prim* 
roses alone never learn that fact, and still continue to 
take him for Mr. Burchell. But what, after all, is 
Burcheirs real history? Nothing that is afterwards 
stated confirms or explains the intimation he is made un- 
intaoLtionally to let fall in one of the commencing chap- 
ters, about his early life. How, by the by, does the 
vicar come to know, a few chapters afterwards, that 
Burchell has really been telling his own story in the 
account he had given of Sir William Thomhill ? Com- 
pare chapters third and sixth. But, take any view 
we will, the uncle's treatment of his nephew remains 
unaccounted for. Still more unintelligible is his con- 
duct in his self-adopted capacity of lover of one of 
the vicar's daughters, and guardian of the virtue ismd 
safety of both. The plainest, easiest way of saving 
them from all harm and all danger stares him in the face, 
and for no reason that can be imagined he leaves them 
to their fate. As for his accidental rescue of Sophia 
afterwards, the whole affeir is only to be matched for 
wildness and extravagance in Jack the Giant-killer or 
some other of that class of books. It is I)eyond even 
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the Doctor of Dirkaty tippeaaemg at die. fiur with. \m 
horse to seU, and in the usual forms putting him thnugpb 
all his paces. But it is imposMbk to eaumento all the 
im{»t)babilities with wiuch the stoiy is filled. Bi^iry 
scene^ without any exception, in which the sqiiiie ap* 
pears involves somediing out of nature or part underw 
standing— his position in referenca to his mcle in the 
first place, the whole of his intercourse with the ^igj. 
man's family, his dining with them attended by his two 
women and his tro^ of servants in their one nmm^ at 
other times liis association there with young furmer WdUL- 
liams (suddenly provided by the author when wanted 
as a suitor for Olivia), the unhlushing numner in wiudt. 
he makes his in&mous proposals, the still naoie extaMnv. 
diaary indulgence with whidi they are forgiieaaBd inr- 
gotten,, or rath^ fivgotten without his ever having asiced 
or dreamt of askingfc^veness, all his andacions iMffianism 
iahis attempts to possess hiowelf of die two asters at 
onoe, and finally, and above all, his defence of himself to 
his uncle at l^ir meeting in the pcbon, winch surely . 
outrants any thing ever before attempted in decent prose 
or rhyme. Nor must that supeiiative pnr of lovers, the 
vicar's eldest son George and Miss Arabella Wilmot, be 
forgotten, with the singularly cool and easy way in 
which they pass fh>m the most violent affection to the 
most entire indifierenoe, imd on the lady's part even 
traniderence of hand and heart to another, and bach 
again as suddenly to mutual transport and confidence. 
If Goldsmith intended Greorge for a representatioa of 
himself (as their adventures are believed tahave been in 
some respects the same), we should be soery to think the 
likeness a good one; for he is the most disagreeable 
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i^araoter in the bode Hb fry exitteBoe seenn to 
biive been entnely fi wgo tte n by his family, and by tbe 
aitdior, for liie £nt three shears after he left home; and 
Uk story woold have been ail Ifae better if he had never 
Canoed to turn up again, or to be timaght of, at all. 
Wm ewer aiM^ a letter read aa the eee he is made in 
^ty and affiaetiim to write to his Sittiier in the tweiUy- 
^gfath efaapterl Yet there is that in the hmk which 
makes all this comparaltiviely of btfle conseqaenee ; the 
inspinttion and vital power ef original genius, the diann 
of true feeTnig, acMue portion of the music of the great 
hymn ef nseture.made audible to all hearts. Notwith- 
standing all its imprehabiltties, the story not only amuses 
US while we nead, but takes root in the memory and 
aflfectioos as mwdi ahnest as any story tet was ever 
written. In trutib, the eritioal olijections to which it is 
obnoatioas hardly aflGsct its real merits and tiie proper 
aourees of iti interest AH of it that is essential lies in 
the development of the eharaetersof the good viear and 
his family, and &ey are (mt and all admirably brought 
oi^ He himself, sample and credulous, but also learned 
and deor-heacted, so gmleless and afiedionate, sustain- 
b^ so well all fiofrtnnes, so great both in suffering and in 
action, altogether so unselfish and noble-minded ; his wife, 
of a mach oiarser grain, with her gooseberry-wine, and her 
little female vanities and schemes of amlHtion, but also 
made respectable by her love and reverence for her hus- 
band, her pride in, if not faction for, her children, her 
talent of management and housewifery, and the fortitude 
and rerignation with which she too bears her part in their 
. comm<m calamities ; Ae two girls, so unlike and yet so 
. fflster*like ; the infanitable Moses, with his bladt ribbon, 
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and his invincibility in argument and bargcun-making ^ 
nor to be omitted the chubbj-cheeked logue little Bill, 
and the '^ honest yetenn" Dick ; the homely happiness 
of that fireside, upon which worldly misfortune can cast 
hardly a passing shadow; their little concerts, their 
dances; neighbour Flamborough's two rosy daughters, 
with their red topknots; Moses's speculation in the 
green spectacles, and the vicar's own subsequent adven- 
ture (though running somewhat into the extravaganza 
style) with the same venerable arch-rogue, " with grey 
hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes;" the immortal 
family picture ; and, like a sudden thunderbolt falling in 
the sunshine, the flight of poor passion-driven Olivia, her 
few distracted words as she stept into the chaise, "01 
what will my poor papa do when he knows I am imdone !" 
and the heart-shivered old man's cry of anguish — " Now, 
then, my children, go and be miserable ; for we shall 
never enjoy one hour more ;" — these, and other incidents 
and touches of the same kind, are the parts of the book 
that are remembered ; all the rest drops ofi^, as so much 
mere husk, or extraneous enwrapment, after we have 
read it; and out of these we reconstruct the stoiy, 
if we will have one, for ourselves, or, what is better, 
rest satisfied with the good we have got, and do not mind 
though so much truth and beauty will not take the shape 
of a story, which is after all the source of pleasure even 
in a work of fiction which is of the lowest importance, 
for.it scarcely lasts after the first reading. Part of the 
charm of this novel of Goldsmith's too consists in the 
art of writing which he has displayed in it. The style, 
always easy, transparent, harmonious, and expressive, 
teems with feUcities in the more heightened passages. 
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Andy finally, the humour of the book is all good-humour. 
There is scarcdy a touch of ill-nature or even of satire in 
it from beginning to end — nothing of dther acrimony or 
add. Johnson has well characteriaed Goldsmith in his 
epitaph as sive rmts essent mooendi swe lacrymcB, af" 
fedmun potens at lenis dandnator^^A ruler of ourafiec- 
lions, and mov^ alike of our laughter and our tears, as 
gentle as he is prevailing. With many loveable qualities, 
he is charged with having had also some weaknesses and 
pettinesses of personal character ; but his writings are as 
free from any ingredient of malignity, either great or 
small, as those of any man. As the author of the Tra- 
veller and the Deserted Village, published in 1765 and 
1771, Groldsmith, who lived till 1774, also holds a dis- 
tinguished {^aee among the poetical writers of the middle 
portion of the last century. He had not the skyey fancy 
of his predecessor Collins, but there is an earnestness 
and cordiality in his poetry which the school of Pope, to 
which, in its form at least, it belongs, had scarcely before 
reached, and which make it an appropriate prelude to 
the more fervid song that was to burst forth among us in 
another generation* 

CHUBCHIIX. 

But perhaps the writer who, if not by what he did 
himself, yet by the effects of his example, gave the 
greatest impulse to our poetry at this time, was Churchill. 
Charles Churchill, bom in 1731, published his first 
poem, The Rosciad, in 1761 ; and the rest of his pieces, 
his Apology to the Critical Reviewers— his epistle to 
his friend Lloid, entitied Night— The Ghost, eventually 
extended to four Books—The Prophecy of Famine— his 
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EpkOe to Hog^arili— The Caakanme^The DuelUst^ 
The Author^Gotham, in three Books— The CandidAte 
— The Farewdl <— The Times — Independenee — all 
wi&in the aext tfanee yeus and a half. He was sod- 
denlj earned off bf an attedL of ffever, in Neremfoer, 
1764. If we put ande Thomson, Churehiil, Bher all 
depictions, ma^r be pronoonoed, leddng to the quantity 
as well as ihequalitj of his productions, to be the most 
considenble fignre that ^ppeare in om* poetry, in ^e 
half-century from Fope to Cowper. But that is, per* 
haps, laiher tossy lit^ for the said half-century than 
much for Chnrdull. All ^bet he wrote being not only 
npon topics of the dtj, but addressed io the most sensi- 
tire or most ezdted pas si e ns of the mob of readers, 
he made an immense impression nponr his eontempo- 
ntfieS) whidi, however, k now worn Tery faint. Some 
looked npon hkn as Dryden eome to life again, others as 
a gnater than Bryden. As tm Pope, he was graerally 
thn^ht to be qmte oota^ne or ecMpaed by the new sa- 
tirist Yet Oiufdiill, in tmih^ with givat rhetorical 
Tigonr and eztnordBaary flueney, is wholly destitute of 
either poetry or wit of any high order. He is only, at 
the most, a better sort of Cleveland, not certainly having 
more force or pungency tiian that old writer, but a freer 
flow and Inroader sweep in his satire. Of ^ true fer- 
Tour and fusing power of Dryden he has notlnng, any 
more ihan he has of what is best and most diaracteristic 
in Pope, to whose wit his stands in the relation or con- 
trast of a wooden pm to a kmaet. The most successful 
ten continuous lines he ever wrote in the same style are 
^rt»inly not wortii the ten woivt of Pope's. But, in- 
^eed, he scarcely has anywhere ten tines, or two tines, 
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without a blemish.. In reading Pope, the constant feel- 
ing is that, of its kind, nothing could be better ; in 
reading Churchill, we feel that nearly every thing might 
be better, that if the thought is good, the setting is de- 
fective, but generallj that, whatever there may be of 
merit in either, there are flaws in both. Instead of there 
being nothing to be mended, every thing might be 
mended. The ore indeed, is hardly even purified or 
properiy extracted from the clay and gravel ; in no other 
poetry is there such an intermixture of the prosaic. But 
much even of the poetry is nothing more than an 
echo — an unscrupulous appropriation and parroting — of 
the phrases of preceding writers, often of such as had 
become univeraally current and familiar. What best 
suited Churchill was, fbr the most part, whatever came 
readiest to hand. Yet there was a fine animal spirit 
about him ; and, as we have said, his example probably 
contributed a good deal to give more freedom and cor- 
diality to our poetry. But it was much as the adven- 
turousness of a drunken man may sometimes inspire 
those who are sober. Cowper, who was at school with 
Churchill, and had a high admiration of his writings 
(some of which, however, that he praises most he can 
hardly be supposed to have looked into from the time of 
their first appearance), seems to have made him his model 
in some respects.* 

* For a much higher estimate of ChurchiU's poetry than 
we have been able to take, the reader may be referred to an 
able article in the Edinburgh Review, No. clxiii., which is 
eq[>ecially iuteresting for its eloquent and generous survey of 
the life of ChnrdiiU. See also Southey's Life of Cowper, 
vol. i. pp. 46—105. 
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FALCOXEB. — BBATTDB.— AN8TKT.— J. H. STEVEITSON'. 

MASON. 

To the present date belongs Falconer's pleasing de- 
scriptive poem, The Shipwreck, the truth, nature, and 
pathos of which, without much ima^native adornment, 
have made it a general favourite. It was first published 
m 1762, and its author, who was a native of Scotland, 
was lost at sea in 1769, in his thirty-ninth year. An- 
other poem of this age, by a countryman of Falconer's, 
is Seattle's Minstrel, the first book of which was pub- 
lished in 1770, the second in 1774. The Minsti-el is an 
harmonious and eloquent composition, glowing with 
poetical sentiment; but its inferiority in the highest 
poetical qualities may be felt by comparing it with 
Thomson's Castle of Indolence, which is perhaps the 
other work in the language which it most nearly resem- 
bles, but which yet it resembles much in the same way 
as gilding does solid gold, or as coloured water might be 
made to resemble wine. Everybody knows that, besides 
this and other pieces in verse, Beattie, who survived till 
1803, wrote an Essay on Truth, and some other prose 
works, which everybody has long given up reading. 
The New Bath Guide, by Anstey, who lived till 1805, 
and wrote a considerable quantity of more verse, may be 
noticed as another of the poetical productions of this 
time, which for a season enjoyed great popularity, though 
now neglected. It first appeared in 1766, and the edi- 
tion before us, printed in 1772, is the eighth. The New 
Bath Guide does not rise or aspire to rise above a rattling 
vivacity, and has been far surpassed in brilliancy by later 
productions in the same style ; but it is entitled to be 
remembered as the eariiest successful attempt of its class. 
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Among the lighter yereifiers of this period may be men- 
tioned John Hall Stevenson, the author of the Crazy 
Tales, and other collections of satiric pieces, which are 
imjNregnated by a much airier spirit of wit and humour 
than those of Anstey. We may here also notice the 
celebrated Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, 
which, with several other efiusions in the same vein, ap- 
peared in 1773, and is now known to have been, what it 
was always suspected to be, the compositicm of Gray's 
fiiend, Mason, who commenced poet so early as 174& 
by the publication of a satire on the University of Ox- 
find, entitled Isis, and afterwards produced his tragedies 
of Elfrida in 1752 and Caractacus in 1759, and the four 
Books of his English Garden in 1772, 1777, 1779, and 
1781, besides a number of odes and other shorter pieces, 
some of them not till towards the close of the century. 
Mason, who died, at the age of seventy-two, in 1797, 
enjoyed in his day a great reputation, which is now be- 
come very small. His satiric verse is in the manner of 
Pope, but without the wit ; and the staple of the rest of 
his poetry too is mostly words. 

THE WAXTpirS. — ^PXBCT. — CHATTEBTON. — MACPHXBSOK. 

There is much more fancy and true poetry, though 
less sound and less pretension, in the compositions of 
Thomas Warton, who first made himself known by a 
spirited reply to Mason's Isis in 1749, when he was 
only a young man of twenty-one, and afterwards pro- 
duced many short pieces, all evidencing a genuine poetic 
eye and taste. Thomas Warton, however, who lived 
tai 1790, chiefly owes the place he holds in our litera- 
ture to his prose works— his Observations on the Fairy 
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Qtteen, bis edhkm of die Mhuht Poens iji Milton, and, 
abore all, his admirable BJatory of Eng^sh Poetrf, 
whidi, unfiniriied as it ia^ is still perfaapa oor gr^ateat 
work in the department of literary history. Of die three 
quarto volumes the first iqppeared in 1774, the second 
in 1778, Ihe last in 17&1. Dr. Joseph Warton, the 
elder brodier of Thomas, is abe die writer of some 
agreeable verses ; but the book by whidi his name vrill 
live is his Essay on the Grenius and Writings of Pope, 
the first volume of which was published, anonymously, 
in 1756, the second not till 1782. He died in 1800, in 
his seventy-eighth ye«r« The Wartoos may be regarded 
as the founders of a newaehodi of poetic criticism in this 
country, which, romantic rather than dassical in its 
spirit (to emj^oy a modem nomenelatare), and professing 
to go to nature for its prmci}^ instead of taking them 
on trust from the practice of the Greek and Roman 
poets, or the camms oi ihw commentataMw, aiasted ma- 
terially in guiding as wdl as strengdiening the now re- 
viving love lor our elder national poetry. But perhaps 
the publication which was as y^ at once the most re- 
markable produce of this new taste, and the most ef- 
fective agent in its difflnion, was Percy*s celebrated Re- 
liqjues of Ancient Eagli^ Poetry, wluch first appeared 
in 1765. The reception of this book was the same that 
what is natural and true always meets with when brought 
into fair con^tition with the artificial ; that is to say, 
whan the latter is no longer new any more than the 
former: — 

" wf-2?* ^^^* ^^^^ ™ populous city pent, ' 
FofA iMuiBg on a summer's mom tol^reafke 
A»on« die pleasant vUlagei and fiyama 
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Adjoined, fh>in each thine met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ;" 

such pleasure took the reader of those rude old ballads 
in their simplicity, directness, and breezy freshness and 
force, thus suddenly coming upon him after being sated 
with mere polish and ornament. And connected ytiih 
the same matter is the famous imposture of Rowley's 
poems, by which a boy of seventeen, the marvellous 
Chatterton, deceived in the first instance a large portion 
of the public, and, after the detection of the fraud, se- 
cured to himself a respectable place among the original 
poets of his country. Chattertcm, who terminated his 
existence by his own hand in August, 1770, produced 
the several imitations of ancient English poetry which 
he attributed to Thomas Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth 
century, in that and the preceding year. But this was 
the age of remarkable forgeries of this description; 
Chatterton's poems of -Rowley having been preceded, 
and perhaps in part suggested, by Macpherson's poems 
of Ossian. The first specimens of the latter were pub- 
lished in 1760, under lie title of * Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
translated from the Gaelic or Erse language ;' and they 
immediately excited both an mterest and a controversy, 
neither the one nor the other of which has quite died 
away even to the present hour. One circumstance, 
which has contributed to keep up the dispute about 
Ossian so much longer 'than that about Rowley, no 
doubt, is, that there was some small portion of truth 
mixed up with Macpherson's deception, whereas there 
was none at aU in Chatterton's ; but tiie O^ianic poetr- 
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after all Hmt hm been aaid aboitt its fidseheod of style 
and substanee as well as of pretension, making it out to 
be thus a double lie, must still have some qualities won- 
derfoliy adqited to allure the popular taste. Botii 
Chatterton and Macpheraon wrote a quantitj of modem 
English Terse in then* own names ; but notiring eitiier 
did in this way was -w^rih much : they evidently felt 
most at ease in their masques. 

I>mAM AJXIC WSITKB8. 

The dramatic literature of tills era is very voluminous, 
bat con^sts principally of comedies and farces of modem 
life, all in prose. Home, indeed, the author of Douglas, 
which came out in 1757, followed that first successM 
eiSart by about half a doeen oth^ attempts in the same 
style, the last of whidi, entitled Alfred, was produced in 
1778 ; but they were all feilures. Horace Walpde*s 
great tragedy, the Mysterious Mother, altiiough pri- 
vately printed in 1768, vras never acted, and was not 
even published till many years after. The pincipal 
writo^B whose pitiductions occupied the stage were 
€roldsmith, Garrick, and Foote, who all died in the 
earlier part of the r»gn of George III. ; imd Macklin, 
Morphy, Cmnberiand, Colman, Mrs. Cowley, and She- 
ridan, who mostiy survived till after the oomrnencenent 
of tiie present century. Croldsmith's two capital comedies 
of The Good-Natured Man, and She Stoops to Conquer, 
were brought out, the former in 1768, the ktter in 1778. 
To Garrick, amtracle of an actor, but no more than a 
wnwtiah man of talent off the boards, we owe, besides 
nwny altemtions and adaptations of the woiks of fflwk- 
■pcareand other preceding dramatic -writ^ the Hwly 
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flut^ of The XyifigVatetftiid Miss in her Teens, botii, 
howeY&r, produced befos^ 17^ ( vad. he is i^ com* 
moaiy i^ated to have been to pert ^ Mrtfaor trf" the ex- 
oelleat comedy of The Cfatdestiae Manisge, brought 
OBt in 1766, winch ma prineipaUy written i^ Celauai.* 
The ^U &voiBite £R»;e of High life Bebw Staks, fintt 
acted in 17^, which used slso to be attnbacted to Gar- 
rick, is now uadrntoed to hare been written 1^ the 
Rev. JsD^s Tewnley, assisted by Dr. Hioadly, the au- 
thor of The Suspicious Husband. Foote produced 
twenty^-two eomic ^coes, sMsdy imioal and satirical, 
b^we«i 1752 and 1776 ; of which The Mmr (1760), 
The liar (1761), and The Mayor ^ Ganmtt (1763), 
still keep the stage. He was by nature a minic, and a 
iomewhat ooaose one, xmther than a wit. Macklin, idso 
an actor as well as Garriek and Foote, is the anthor of 
the yery clever and effective comedy of The Man of the 
World, which was brought out in Ireland, his native 
eouatry, in 1764, under the name of The Free-Bom 
Seotehman, although the daring delineation of the prin- 
cipal diaraeter, the renowned Sir Pertinax Macsy- 
eophant, debarred it for many yean ^m the English 
stage. MaekHn, who did not die till 1797, is remark- 
able for having lived till tiie age of a hwidred and seven, 
and £ar, what is still more unexampled, having eontimied 

* In a 00^ of Baiper's Biogmphia Bnunatica, edit of 
1782, we find the following MS. note appended to the notice 
of this play, at p. 57 of vol. n. : — ** Garrick composed two 
aolB, which he sent Mr. Cc^man, dedring hkn to put ^em 
together, or do what he would with them. I did pmt them 
tc^etker, said Mr. Colman ; for I put them in the Jire, and 
wrote the play mvself. I had this anecdote from Mr. Col- 
man's mouth. J. W/' 
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his appearances on the stage almost till he was a hun- 
dred. Colman, an accomplished scholar, and well known 
for his translations of the Plays of T^^noe and Horace's 
Art of Poetry, and for Tarioiis other literary perform- 
ances, commenced dramatist in 1760, by the production 
of a clever and successful little piece, which he entitled 
" Polly Honeycombe, a Dramatic Novel ;" and between 
twenty and thirty more comedies, farces, and alterations 
of older plays proceeded from his pen before 1780, 
among which his comedy of The Jealous Wife, produced 
in 1761, ranks as the best along with that of The Clan- 
destine Marriage, already mmitioned. Colman lived till 
1794. Murphy, also an elegant scholar, and the trans- 
lator of Tacitus and Sallust, is the author, among other 
dramatic productions of less note, of the &rce of The 
Upholsterer (1758), of the comedies of The Way to 
Keep Him (1760), AU in the Wrong (1761), Know 
your Own Mind (1777), and of the tragedy of The 
Grecian Daughter (1772). Murphy died in 1805, in 
his eighty-fifth year. Cumberland, a voluminous poet, 
or versifier, novelist, pamphleteer, essayist, critic, &c. 
&c., as well as a dramatist, began to write for the stage 
so early as 1761, and, amid much of what he did that is 
forgotten, will continue to be remembered for his striking 
comedies of The West Indian, The Fashionable Lover, 
The Jew, and The Wheel of Fmtune. This somewhat 
overweening and superficial but still ingenious and not 
unamiable roan died in 1811, at the age of seventy-nine. 
Mrs. Cowley's pleasant comedy of The Belle's Strata- 
gem was brought out with great success in 1780 : this 
lady, whose first play, The Runaway, appeared in 1776, 
wrote also a number of long poems, now all forgotten, 
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and survived till 1809. But the most brilliant contribu- 
tions made to our dramatic literature in this age were 
Sheridan's celebrated comedies of The Rivals, brought 
out in 1775, when the author was only in his twenty-fifth 
year, The Duenna, which followed the same year, and 
The School for Scandal, which crowned the reputation 
of the modem Congreve, in 1777. After all that had 
been written, indeed, meritoriously enough in many in- 
stances, by his contempcHnries and immediate prede- 
cessors, these plays of Sheridan's were the only additions 
that had yet been made to the classic comedy of Con- 
greve, Yanlniigh, and Farquhar ; and perhaps we may 
say that they are still the last it has received. Sheridan's 
wit is as polished as Congreve's, and its flashes, if not 
quite so quick and dazzling, have a softer, a more liquid 
light ; he may be said to stand between the highly arti- 
ficial point and concentration of Congreve and the Irish 
ease and gaiety of Farquhar, wanting, doubtless, what is 
most characteristic of either, but also combining something 
of each. Sheridan had likewise produced all his other 
dramatic pieces— The Trip to Scarborough, The Critic, 
&c.— before 1780 ; although he lived for thirty-six 
years after that date. 

JFBMALB WBITEBS. 

The direction of so hirge a portion of the writing 
talent of this age to the comic drama is an evidence of 
the extended diffusion of literary tastes and accomplish- 
ments among the class most conversant with those man- 
ners and forms of social life which chiefly supply the 
materials of modem comedy. To this period has been, 
sometimes assigned the commencement of the pursuit < 
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litemtare as » distinet fr oSoeekm in England ; now, too, 
we nay sty, began its dooMslae eoltiyation aiB€iig us — 
tht preotioe c^ writing lor the psbfio a& tiM o c wt pftiion 
and embeDb haw^nt of a part of that I^sare wbieh neees- 
sftrily abounds m an a d vanced state of society, not only 
among persons posMmig the meuis of living without 
exertioA of any kind, bat alxaast tinvagboat the various 
grades of those who are aierelf laised idM>v« the neees^ 
sity of l a ibow in g with their hsndsi Another indication 
of the same thing is tile gveat kicrease that now to^ 
place in Hm namber of female aai^ors. Among the 
writers of plays^ novels, and paetry, bo ri d c s Mrs. Cow- 
ley, mentioned above, maybe noticed Mrs. Sheridan 
(originally MIbs Frances Ch«mb«4ayne) , — the admifaMe 
mother of Richard Brin^ Shmdan, for whose sake 
Samuel Jdmson was-contented to keep on terms, sa kmg^ 
as she lived, with the vam, g»eonading, metcnriid {»o- 
jecter and adventurer, her hasband,—- the authoress €>f 
the two cemecyes of The Discenrery, Iffought out wfdi 
great saocess ki 176S, vaA The Dupe, whidi was pro^ 
dueed in 1765, and which, although it fiuled on the stage, 
owing, it is said, te a coBSfwraey of some hostile putiea, 
was also well received by the public from the press, and 
of the novels of Sidney Bidulph and Nourjahad, all 
written in the darkest hours of a life of struggle and dis- 
appointment, which a complication of diseases terminated 
in 176^, at Hie age of forty-two; Mrs. Brodte (whose 
maiden name was Miss Frances Moore), the authoress 
of the novels of Lady Juliet Mai^eville and Emily Mon- 
tagne, and of the musicai drama of Rosiha, as well as of 
some tragedies and other compositions in prose and verse 
—among the rest, a periodical work called The Old 
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B^ody wfakfa sppeund wetfety firom NoTember, 1755, to 
Jalj, 1756 ; Mis» Jane Manrimil, an Edinburgh lady, 
of wbom there renain tile noreis of Clarmda Cathcart 
and Alick MoDti^Be, which bad considerable success on 
their &!«ita]^>efla!^anee, in 1765 and 1767, and the comedy 
of Sir Hany G«yk)Y«, printed in 1772, although never 
acfted^ but whos» most interesting production is a Series 
(d Letters, in tvm vidnDes, Edinlnn^, 1780, in which 
she gxreff'Ji fioite and lirtly aceoont of the mischances of 
h«" literaory caxmr ; Mrs. LennoK (origmally Miss Char- 
lotte Baoasay, a natire of New York), whose Memoirs 
of BarrseiStoart appeared in 1751, her Female Quixote, 
or AdveBiiflms_of Arabella, to which «Fohnson wrote the 
dedieaiieo, in 1752, her ShalKspeare Ulnstrated in 1759, 
her BiQfvA of Sophia 10.1761^ her comedy of The Sister 
ia 176&, and who did not cease to* write till near the end 
of the ceutory ; Jli^Bs Soplna Lee, whose two first per- 
f^NraMmees, her amusing ecuBedy of The Chapter of Acci- 
dents, and her popular romanee of The Recess, were pro- 
diieed, the fcnrmer in 1780, the kttnrin 178Sf and Miss 
Fm»!es Btumey, afterwords Madame D^Arblay, whose 
tip» first zm^ls of Eydiiia and Cecilia appeared, the 
focmer in 1777, the latter in 1782. To these namres 
may be added, as distinguished in other kinds of writing, 
Uind Anna WilHuns, Dr. Johnson's friend, whose yo- 
Inrne of MiseeUanies in prose and Terse was puMi^ied 
in 1766; tl^ learned Miss Elizabeth Carter, whose 
traoriadioB of Epictelus^ however,, and we beliere all her 
other works, had appeared be£Eire the commencement of 
the Wfs^ of George III., although sW lived till the 
year 1606} her friend M4ss Ca^rme Talbot, the writer 

d by Google 
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of a considerable quantity both of prose and verse, now 
forgotten ; Mrs. Montagu (originally Miss Elizabeth 
Robinson), the pupil of Dr. Conyers Middleton, and the 
founder of the Blue Stocking Club, whose once famous 
Essay on the Writings and Grenius of Shakspeare was 
published in 1769, and who survived till the year 1800 ; 
Mrs. Chapone (Miss Hester Mulso), another friend of 
Miss Carter, and the &vourite correspondent of Samuel 
Richardson, whose Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind appeared in 1773;, Mrs, Macaulay (originally 
Miss Catherine Sawbridge, afterwards Mrs. Graham), 
the notorious republican historian and pamphleteer, 
whose History of England from the Accession of James 
I. to the Restoration was published in a succession of 
volumes between the years 1763 and 1771, and then ex- 
cited much attention, though now neglected ; and the 
other female democratic writer. Miss Helen Maria 
"Williams, who did not, however, begin to figure as a 
politician till after the French Revolution, her only pub- 
lications that fall to be noticed in this place being some 
volumes of verse which she gave to the world in 1782 
and the two or three following years. Mrs. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and some other female writers who did not obtain 
the height of their reputation till a later date, had also 
entered upon the career of authorship within the first 
quarter of a century of the reign of George III. And 
to the commencement of that reign is to be assigned per- 
haps tiie most brilliant contribution from a female pen 
that has ever been added to our literature, the collection 
of the Letters of Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu, which, 

^^ Digitized by GoOglC 
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although written many years before, were first published 
in 1763, about a year after Lady Mary's death. The 
fourth Tolume, indeed, did not appear till 1767. 

PXEIOBICAI. ESSAYISTS. 

To the latter part of the reign of George II. belongs 
the revival of the Periodical Essay, which formed so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of our literature in the age of Anne. 
Political writing, indeed, in this form had been carried 
on from the era of the Examiner, and the Englishman, 
and the Freeholder, and Defoe's Review and Mercator, 
and the British Merchant, with little if any intermission, 
in various publications ; the most remarkable being The 
Craftsman, in which Bolingbroke was the principal writer, 
and the papers of which, as first collected and reprinted 
in seven volumes, extend from the 5th of December, 
1726, to the 22nd of May, 1731 ; nor was the work 
dropped till it had gone on for some years longer. 
Some attempts had even been made during this inter- 
val to supply the place of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, by periodical papers, ranging, in the same 
strain, over the general field of morals and manners: 
Ambrose Philips, for instance, and a number of his 
friends, in the year 1718 began the publication of a 
paper entitied < The Free-thinker, or Essays on Ignor- 
ance, Superstition, Bigotry, Enthusiasm, Craft, &c., in- 
termixed with several pieces of wit and humour designed 
to restore the deluded part of mankind to the use of reason 
and common sense,' which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, and was kept up till the numbers made 
a book of tiiree volumes, which were more than once 
reprinted. The Museum was another similar work, 
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which comneneed in 1746, and «]so rui to three Tolanes 
— Horace Walpole, Akemide, the two Wartons, and 
other eminent writers being anoag the oontributors; 
but nothing of this kind that was then produced has suc- 
ceeded in securing for itself a permanent place in our 
lit^titure. The next of our periodical woriLS after The 
Guardian that is pecognised as one of the classics of the 
language is The Rambler, the first number of which ap- 
peared on Tuesday, the 20th of March, 1750, the last 
(&e 208th) on Saturday, ^ke 14th dP March, 1752, and 
all the papers of which, at the rate of two a-week, with 
the exception only of three or £md*, were the composi- 
tion oi Samuel Johnson, who may be said to faaye first 
become geoeraily known as a writer through this puUi- 
cation. The Rambler was suooeeded by The Adventurer, 
edited and prindpaliy written by I>. fiawkesworth, 
which was also published twice a-we^ the first number 
haying a^eared on Tuesday, the 7th of November, 
1762, the last (the laoth) on Saturday, the 9th of 
March, 1754. Meanwhile The World, a weekly paper, 
had been started under the eonduct of Edward Moore, 
the author of the Fables for the Fcaaate Sex, the tragedy 
of The Gamester, and other dmrnatic productions, as- 
sisted by Lord Lyttdton, the Earls of Chesterfield, 
Bath, and Cork, Heraee Walpde, Soame J^iyns, and 
other contributors : the first number appeared on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of January, 1753 ; the 209th, and last, on 
the «Oth <rf December, 1756. And contemporary wiA 
The World, during a part of this space, was The CSon- 
noiweur, established and principally written by George 
C<Anan,in«on^Miction widi BonneU Thwirton, a writer 
^possessed of considerable wit and humour, which, how- 
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ever, he dHsapated for the most part upon ephemeral 
topieer^ bemg eufy new reaMembered £at his share in a 
translation of PhmtnSy afeo imderti^en in concert with 
his friend CoIbmu, the first two Tdumes of whieh were 
pobiished m 176d^ two years befcre his dea^ at the 
age of forty-fbtn*. The Conamsseior wm, like The 
Wortd, a weekly pahlicttdbB, and it was oontiniied in 
140 numbers, from Thm-sdi^, the Slst of Jumary, 17^» 
to the aoth of Septenfaer, 175^ We hare afready 
mentioned Mrs. Frances Brooke's weekly periodical 
werit eetttled Tlie (M Maid, whkh subsisted from No- 
v emb w ', 1755, to July in the following year ; bat it is 
not usually admitted into the collections of the English 
essayists* The next poblicatioB of this class wktdi can 
be said still to hold a ^aee in oor Irteratnre is Johnson's 
Idler, which appeared once a-week from Saturday, the 
16th of April, 1758, to Saturday, the 5di of April, 1760. 
And with The Idler doses what may be called the se- 
cond age of the English periodical essayists, which com- 
HMaees with The Bkmbler, and exteiuto oirer ^ ten 
years from 1750 to 1760, the concluding decade of the 
reign of Groorge II. After this oeeurs another long in* 
terval, in which that modeof writhig was dropped, or at 
least no longw attracted ehher the favour of the public 
ortheambitioD <^ ^more distingoished literary talent 
of A© day ; for no doubt attempts still continued to be 
made, with little or no success, by obscure scribblers, to 
keep up what had lately been so popular and so graeed 
by emineDt names : thus, Hugh Kelly, the authorof The 
School for Wives, and some other second-rate dramas, 
prodHeed dwing Ais interval a Bcriesef papers m a flashy, 
juvenile style, under the title of The BabWer, which 
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were afterwards collected in two small volumes ; Miss 
Marshall, the Edinburgh novelist, who has been already 
mentioned, about the close of the year 1770 set up a 
periodical paper in London, in which, she tells us, she 
had the assistance of several gentlemen of known literary 
merit, although the sale proved insufficient to enable her 
to go on with it ;* and there were of course many more 
such instances. But we have no series of periodical 
papers of this dme, of the same character with those 

* Letters, vol. ii. pp. 202, 229. The very title of this for- 
gotten work is prolwbly now irrecoverable, as well as the 
names of the meritorious literati who were to lend it the aid 
of their reputation and abilities. Its ingenious, sensible, and 
good-humoured projector says, ** From a srate fhl sense of the 
Duchess of Northumberland's goodness [her first novel had 
been presented to the queen by me duchess], I sent her grace 
the introductory paper in manuscript, begging the fkvour of 
bdng allowed the honour of dedicating the work to her 
grace; and next day I was waited on by a gentleman, pro- 
bably one of her suite ; who informed me that her grace not 
only accepted the dedication, and would most cheerfblly 
patronise the work, but would also fomish me with some 
anecdotes which might be useful in the publication. But 
whether this gentleman, displeased with my I'e ne scats quoi, 
or disgusted at my Scots accent, had prejudiced her grace 
against me ; or wheUier my not waiting on the duchess to 
receive the anecdotes, I cannot say ; but I never had the 
good fortune to hear from my patroness again." In reply to 
an application she made to Lord Lyttelton for his advice, as 
to whether she should continue the publication, his lord- 
ship wrote — " On considering the question you do me the 
honour to put to me, my answer is this : if you write for 
^me, go on ; if for money, desist, unless the Duchess of 
Northumberland or Lord Chesterfield will enable you to 
Dear the expense of continuing the paper till it becomes so 
^^dL ♦ ^^ as to support itsel? Thw they surely could do 
^7?*** any jnoonvenienoe to their opvdent fortunes; and 
pleasure*^ ^*'^^ ▼«« hi their drcumstances, with great 
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alreadj mentioned, that is still reprinted and read. 
Gddsmith's Citizen of the World, occupied as it b with 
the adventures and observations of an individual, placed 
in very peculiar circumstances, partakes more of the 
character of a novel than of a succession of miscellaneous 
papers ; and both the letters composing that work and 
the other delightful essays of the same writer were pub- 
lished occasionally, not periodically or at regular inter- 
vals, and only as contributions to the newspapers or other 
journals of the day, — not by themselves, like the numbers 
of the Spectator, the Rambler, and the other works of 
liiat description that have been mentioned. Our next 
series of periodical essays, properly so called, was that 
which began to be published at Edinburgh, under the 
name of The Mirror, on Saturday, the 23rd of January, 
1779, and was continued at the rate of a number a-week 
till the 27th of May, 1780. The conductor and prin- 
dpal writer of The Mirror was the late Henry Mac- 
kenrie, who died in Edinburgh, at the age of eighty- 
six, in 1831, the author of The Man of Feeling, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1771, The Man of the World, 
1773, and Julia de Roubign^, 1777, novels after the man- 
ner of Sterne, which are still universally read, and which 
have much of the grace and delicacy of style as well as 
of the pathos of that great master, although without any 
of his rich and peculiar humour. The Mirror was suc- 
ceeded, after an interval of a few years, by The Lounger, 
also a weekly paper, the first number of which appeared 
on Saturday, the 5th of February, 1785, Mackenzie 
being again the leading contributor ; the last (the lOlst) 
on the 6th of January, 1787. But with these two pub- 
lications the spirit of periodical essay-writing, in th^ 
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style first made fiuoovs bj Steele and Adklison, expired 
also in Scotland^ as it had already done a ^^Murter of a 
ceBtmy before ia Ez^laad. 

POMTICAI. WRITING. — WILKIES. — JUNIUS. 

A hotter excit^satast, in trttth^ 1^ diiUed the public 
taste to the charms of those ethical and critieal disquisi^ 
tions, whether grave (»r gay, which it had h^^tafofe 
found sufficiently stkaalating ; the lieleBt war ai part^, 
which, after a lull of neady twenty years, was reomied 
on tlie aecessicm of Gieorge III.^ made peiitkid coittro- 
versy the only kind of writing tiaat would now go down 
with the generality of readers ; and first Wilkes's &B10B8 
North Briton, and then the yet more famom Letton oS 
Junius, came to take the {4ace of the Banblars and 
Idlers, th^ Adventarers and Cennoisseiirs. The North 
Briton,, the first numb^ of whkh appeared (m Saturday,, 
the 5th of June^ 176S, was staorted in oppontioik to The 
Briton, a paper set up by S^o^oUett in defnioe of &e 
govemm^ait on the preceding Satiurday , the 29th of Mm^j, 
the day on which Lord Bute had been neniaated first 
lord of the treasury. Smollett and Wilkes had been 
friends up to this tune ; but the oppesii^ papers were 
oondueted in a spirit of the bkterest hostSity, till tiie 
disGontinuaBoe of The Briton on the 12th (^ February, 
1763, and the yioknt extanctkm of The Noitk Beiten on 
the 23rd of AprH Ibtiowiag, fifte^ daiys after the resi^ 
nation of Bute^ with the puhUeatbn of its memorable 
*' No. Forty-five." The celebrity of this one pi^ier has 
preserved the memoxy of the North Briton to owr day, in 
the same maimer as in its own it ihkmIik^ sesveial ic* 
ressi^s of the whole work, which otherwise wwdd 



fN?obayy luMre been as sfieedUj and completely forgotten 
us the riiral publicatioe, and as die Auditors, and MonU 
tors, aad oiber organs of the two factions, that in the 
sune cmtentkm helped to fill the air with their din for a 
season, and then were heard of no more than any other 
quieted noise. Wilkes's brilliaiM^ laded away when he 
proceeded to commit his tho^hts to paper, as if it had 
dissolved itself in the ink. like all convivid wits, or 
slncung talkers, hewasof course indebted lor much of ihe 
^Sdct he produced in society to ^e promptitude uid skill 
with whi^ he seined the ^per moment for saying his 
g6od things, to the surprise produced by the suddenness 
of die fkahf and to the charactOTistic peculiarities of voice, 
action, and manner with which the jest or repartee was 
set off, and which usually aearve as signals or stimulants 
to awaken the sense of the ludicrous before its expected 
gvatificatiDn comes ; in writing, little or nothing of all 
tlnseoHld be brought into play ; but still some of Wilkes's 
ccrfkxpnal impromptus that kive been {»Pes»Ted are so 
^perfect, c^isidered in themselves, and without regard to- 
the readiness witii which they may have been struck out^ 
i 80 true and deep, and evince so ke^i a foeling at 
! of the ridiculous and of die real, — ^diat one wonders 
at finding so litde of the same kind of power in his more 
ddiberate efforts. In all bis publisfaed writings diat we 
iMive looked into — and, what with essays, and pam^^lets 
af one kind and another, they fill a good nnny volumes 
— we scarcely recollect anything that eithw in mattw 
or manner rises above the veriest common-place, unless 
periu^ it be a diaracter of Lord Chatham, occurring in 
a letter addressed to the Duke of Grafton, some of the 
bating things in which are impreguaited with rather » 
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subtle venom. A few of his verses also have some fancy 
and elegance, in the style of Carew and Waller. But 
even his private letters, of which two collections have 
been published, scarcely ever emit a sparkle. And his 
House of Commons speeches, which he wrote before- 
hand, and got by heart, are equally unenlivened. It is 
evident, indeed, that he had not intellectual lung enough 
for any protracted exertion or display. The soil of his 
mind was a hungry, unproductive gravel, with some gems 
imbedded in it. The author of the Letters of Junius 
made his dibut about four years after the expiration of 
The North Briton, his first known communication having 
appeared in the Public Advertiser on the 28th of April, 
1767 ; but the letters, sixty-nine in number, dgned Ju- 
nius, and forming the collection with which every reader 
is familiar, extend only over the space from the 21st of 
January, 1769, to the 2nd of November, 1771.* Thus 
it appears tiiat this celebrated writer had been neariy two 
years beofre tiie public before he attracted any consider- 
able attention ; a proof tiiat the polish of his style was 
not really the thing that did most to bring him into noto- 
riety ; for, although we may admit that the composition 
of the letters signed Junius is more elaborate and sus- 
tained than that of the generality of his contributions to 
the same newspaper under the name of Brutus, Ludus, 
Atticus, and Mnemon, yet the difference is by no means 
«o great as to be alone sufficient to account for the prodi- 
gious sensation at once excited by the former, after the 

* The 69ih Letter, addressed to Lord Camden, is without 
aaate; and there are other private letters to Woodfall, tiie 
511^1^1*5? ^"^M*? Advertiser, the last two of which are 
^ated loth May, 1772, and 19th January, 1773. 
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slight regard with which the latter had been received for 
80 long a time. What, in the first instance at least, more 
than his rhetoric, made the unknown Junius the object 
of umversal interest, and of veiy general terror, was un* 
doubtedly the quantity of secret intelligence he showed 
himself to be possessed of, combined with the unscrupu- 
lous boldness with which he was evidently prepared to 
use it. As has been lately observed, *< ministers found, 
in these letters, proofe of some enemy, some spy, being 
amongst them."* It was immediately perceived in the 

^ See an ingenious and striking article by Mr. De Qnincy 
(Autobiography of an English (^iam-eater)in Tait*8 Edin- 
burgh Magazine for December, 1840. Mr. I>e Quincy, pro- 
ceeding upon the consideration noticed in the text, places in 
a new and strong light the identification of Junius with the 
late Sir Philip Francis, first suggested by Mr. John Taylor 
in his volume published in 1816, and surelv as nearly esta- 
blished now as any matter ever was by merely circumstantial 
evidence. People are still, indeed, to be met with who doubt 
or disbelieve; but the^ may be classed, for the most part, 
with those crotchety old ladies and gentlemen who in our 
own day, long after the case was clear enough to all persons 
of any sense or insight, used to go about arguing for the 
claims of sundry captidns, clergymen, and women to the 
authorship of the Waverley novels, till Scott's own confes- 
sion silenced them — if, indeed, they were all put down even 
by that They are mostly pmons capable of attending to 
only one consideration at a time — such as that Mr. Burke 
was skilled in imitating the styles of other writers and dis- 
guising his own — that Lord Greorge Germaine was a man of 
a bad, or at least of a warm, temper — that William Gerard 
Hamilton evinced in his single speech a fietcnlty of eloquence 
which, if he was not the author of the Letters of Junius, no- 
body can imagine what he did with for many years after- 
wards ; as if fifty such insulated fkcts or fancies as these 
could outweigh the long unbroken chain of evidence extend- 
ing over the whole history of Sir Philip Francis, and corro- 
borated, we may say, in every way, excepting only by ni» 
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htgfami cnrde of pc^tieRl society that the writer ma 
either aetHtJlj one of the membera ^ die govenmient, 
or a persoB who bjMMieiDeaaser other bail found access 
to the secrete^ of the ge vem meiit. And thas suspicion, 
genen^ly ^ftaed, wo iA d add tenftikl intefvst to the mys- 
tery efihe aadMHPslrip of die letters^ ewtt where the feel- 
ing whaA h had emited was one of mere canonty, as it 

own confession, in which it was possible that it should be 
corrobofattd— by many pecoHarities of expression common 
to theiettera aad the admowkdgad writings of tfaeif sos- 

Sected author, by strong ^neral similarity of style, by evi- 
ent identity of handwriting, nor least of all by the silence 
of Francis to his dying day {h n hu m 9tdf bjr a jalitary, fidnt 
eqaknmtkm, still mora o^resn^e thaa silenee) ander aa 
aaaaptMB whidi, whether he mi^t hmve regarded it as an 
impntelMn or an honauv a naa of ha» temper assaredly 
never weoftd faaire sahmtledl to tiias tran^oHIy if it had not 
htem tme» Hb coadnet, in ftet, amosBted to what Seotf a 
also was^ to acqnicscing in and admitting the justice of the 
coamioB b^tief— whidt Kany one suppoa u s that either Francis 
<»r Seott weidd havv dsnc^that b^ef heiag M^ we can oi^ 
say that ha i^pears to as ta mistahe the whde dianieters of 
the men aa widely as it is pesaUe to diK If the hnariliaticm 
and baaeoess of saeh an assnaaptiop woold not have rerohed 
the sdf>loire aad pride of a auoi Hke Ser Philip Francis^ at 
any rate he was not a £bo1, and the m^re risk of deteetion 
suad d^lnaBottioB, wMdi mi^ hanre ha^qpened any day, 
woakl have pfevoited him ftom enduring his fiEdse ftatiiers. 
It waaa case for an afifeitit in a court of jastiee, if nothing 
less strenoous would serve the puvpose ; but there were muij 
other ways by whieh, if he could not eiteetoaUy pat down 
the BmsDwaoa, he imf^ at any rate haye cempietely rdkred 
hims^ firom the ^Mgeef eeanloMBKhig or eacearagmg it 
We may remark, by the hfr tint the identifieatio» oi the 
haadwntBBg of Jnaias aad &r Philip Fraacaa has been lately 
made more cloar and coDvittciBg than ever by some ceaspara- 
V^«P!»i»ens published along wiA the Correspoadence of 
J^rd Chaaa^, 4 vols. 8v«o. Load., 1839. These specimeBa 
^erSSSriSt"**** ^ ^*^* ^** ^leoae hand is merdy 
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wcmid be, of ctrnttx, witk tiie masB of the piMic. Bat, 
althoi^ it WIS not hkt gkyikt alone, or meu ^mMy, that 
Ent made JwKomfwmimSf hk praibablr thatj nofe than 
any^img dae, wimk has preserred hi» lane to oar daj. 
More erea tiiaa the seaet, so long in bang peeetratedy 
oi his real nane : that might hare givan ocoaiaB to 
abimdaiMe of oo pj ec tnfe and ^eeaktion, Hke the pro- 
blem of the Iron Mmk and odunranailar enigaias ; bat it 
woidd not hxn proa^pied the reprodaedoa of the letters 
in isBaBerahk editieBS, and made^eai, what ^y long 
were, omt of the most popalar and generally read books 
ia the langtaige, leteiini^ ti^ar bold upon &e paMte 
mind to a degree wMdt peritaqpe nearer was eqofdled l^ 
any otiier litefary prodaetioii hariDg so i^peekd a refer- 
ence, hi tile greater part of it^ to topi» of a tempw ar y 
nature. It has bees roaazkcd, wkb ceasiderable trath, 
tlmt power of eapr es M on is a sarer presenratif^e of a 
writer's popalMily data ertn sipra^to^ tbeagbt its^; 
thatabookinwieda tiie fintaer «rts in a ramarkal^ 
degree » ahnost sise; to Imr, ares if it AeaM haw re^y 
littleelse to iiudaiiaiMil it. The style of Amias is defi- 
cient in some of the hi^ier qaali^es of good wriling ; it 
has few natarai giaees,. little yariety, no pictiffeaqneneas f 
bi^ still it is a str&aig wad peeaiiar stjrle, cembraingthe 
charm of high pclisk widt great it&ere said animation, 
<dear and rapid, and at the same time sonorous, — mascn^ 
line enoagit, aad yet msddng a very impesHig ^sp^ of 
all the artifices of antithetical rbeterie. As for tiie spirit 
of these famous letters, it is a remarkable attestation to 
the author's power of writing that they were long uni- 
versatiy regarded, as* dictated by the veiry gems of Kng- 
hak liberty, and as almost a.sert ofc BUrie, or heaipeii* 
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inspired exposition, of popular {Hinciples and rights* 
They contain, no doubt, many sound maxims, tersely 
and vigorously expressed ; but of profound or farsighted 
political philosophy, or even of ingenious disquisition, 
haying the semUanoe of philosqihy, there is as little in 
the Letters of Junius as there b in the Diary of Doding- 
ton or of Fepys ; and, as for the writer's principles, they 
seem to be as much the {HXtduce of mere temper, and of 
his individual animouties and spites, as even of his par- 
tisan habits and pasaons. He defends the cause of. 
liberty itself in the spirit of tyranny ; there is no gene- 
rosity, or even common fairness, in his mode of combat- 
ing ; the newest lie, or private scandal, of the day serves 
as well, and as fi^quently, as anything else to point his 
sarcasm, or to arm as with livid lightning the thunder of 
declamatory invective that resounds through his pages ; 
indeed, much of the popularity long enjoyed by these 
letters, as well as of the imi^-ession they made when they 
first appeared, is probably to be attributed to the singular 
fact that they supply, besides what other matter they may 
contain, a tolerably abundant chromque scandaleuse of 
the time— that this great public writer, the eloquent ex- 
pounder and vindicator of constitutional principles and 
popular rights, is at the same time the chief recorder and 
preserver, at least in decent language, of the amours of 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Lnham, and of the most 
pquant passages in the lives of Miss Kennedy, Miss 
Davis, and Nancy Parsons. 

JOHKSOir. 

The character of Junius was drawn, while Ae myste- 
s shadow was still occupying the public gaze with 
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its handwriting upon the wall, by one of the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, in a publication which 
made a considerable ndse in its day, but is now Tcry 
much forgotten : — '< Junius has sometimes made his satire 
felt, but let not injudicious admiration mistake the veiMHn 
of the shaft for the vigour of the bow. He has some- 
times sported with lucky malice ; but to him that knows 
his company it is not hard to be sarcastic in a mask. 
While he walks, like Jack the Giant-killer, in a coat of 
darkness, he may do much misehief with little strength. 
• • • • « Junius burst into notice with a blaze of im- 
pudence which has rarely glared upon the world before, 
and drew the rabble after him as a monster makes a show. 
When he had once provided for his safety by impenetra- 
ble secrecy, he had nothing to combat but truth and jus- 
tice — enemies whom he knows to be feeble in the dark. 
Being then at liberty to indulge himself in all the inmiu- 
nities of invisibility ; out of the reach of danger, he has 
been bold ; out of the reach of shame, he has been con- 
fident. As a rhetorician, he has had the art of persuad- 
ing when he seconded desire ; as a reasoner, he has 
convinced those who had no doubt before ; as a moralist, 
he has taught that virtue may disgrace ; and, as a patriot, 
he has gratified the mean by insults on the high. Find- 
ing sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance it ; 
finding the nation combustible, he has been able to in- 
flame it It is not by his liveliness of imagery, 

his pungency of periods, or his fertility of allusion that 
he detains the cits of London and the boors of Middle- 
sex. Of style and sentiment they take no cognizance : 
they admire him for virtues like their own, for contempt 
of (mler and violence of outrage, for rage of defamation 
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andmukctlyof fiiis«hood. • • « • Jamas in an mH^oal 
pteiomeBfln, on wMcfa same Imm gaaed wiA wonder, 
and some with terror; bat wonder and toror are transi- 
toiy pasikHis. fie wili «oon l»e more eloseiy viewed, kmc 
mOTe attentlirely examioed ; and what folly has taken for 
a comet, tiiat from its flaming hair shook pestii^aee and 
vnTy inqairj will find to he only a meteor formed by the 
Tapooni of putrefying democmcy, and kindled into flame 
hy the efiSBrveseenee of interest struggling with eooTie- 
tioa; which, after banng plmiged its followers into a 
hog, wili leanre as UM|Bbing why we regard it." Thus 
wrote, ra his ponderous hot yet vigoroos way, Samuel 
Johnson, m his pamphlet entitled * Thoughts on the kte 
Traimactitms respeetmg FalUand's IsfaoMb,' puUisfaed in 
1771, in aittweryasiaeommonly stated, to Jnnius's Forty- 
second Lett^, dated the 9Qdi oi Jamiray in that year. 
JubIus, although heemtiaaed to write for a twelvemonth 
longra*, Ti^yer tookimy notioe of this attack; and Mrs. 
Pioezi tells us that Johnson ** often delighted his ima- 
gioatbn with the though of baring destroyed Junius.^' 
The lively lady, however, is scarcely the best authority on 
the subject of Johmson's tk&ughts, although we mayyidd 
aqnalified laithtoherreportsofiitet he actually said and 
did. He may, piobably enongh, have thoi^ht, and said 
too, that he had beaten or silenced Junias, referring to 
the question discussed In his uannswened pamphlet ; al- 
tiioo^, on the other hand, it does not appear that Junius 
was in the habit of erer mrtieing such general attacks as 
this : he replied to some of ihe writers who addressed 
liim in the ot^ums of the Public Advertiser, the news- 
Wer in which his own eoomiumcati<ms were published, 
but he did not think it neoeaaary to gofordi to battle with 
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any of the o&er fMntpfakteen bj whom he usasaMulad, 
VBj more than wilh Joimsoo. The greeii lexkogmpfaier 
winds up his character of Junius by ^marking thiU; he 
cannot thuik his style secure from aitieism, and that his 
expreasbns are often trite, ukd has periods feeble. The 
style of Jwaka, nevertheless, was pntefoly to a camm- 
denaye extent formed upon Johiuoa's own. It has 
some strongly oHorkcd features of distinction, hot yet it 
-resemUes the Johnsfmian style mnch more than it does 
that of any othra" writer in the kngnage antecedent to 
Johnson. Bom in 17Q9, Ji^nson, after haying while 
still resident in the country commenced his connexion 
with the [N^ess by some work in die way of tmnsfattioa 
and magaztne writing, came to Lendmi, along with his 
&iend and pu]»l, the afterwards oekbraited David Ganiek, 
in March, 1737 ; mid finrthwith entered upon a carea* 
of authorsfaip whtdi ezt^ids over nearly half a century. 
His poem of London, an imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal, appeared in 1738; his Life of 
Sarage, in a separate form, in 1744 (having been pre- 
▼ioudy published in the Gentieman's Magazine) ; his 
poem entitled The Vanity of Human Wishes, an imi- 
tation of Jinneoal's Tenth Satire, in 174^ ; his tragedy 
of liene (written before he came up to London)^ the 
same year; The Rambler, as already mentioned, be- 
tween March, 17iO, ami Mareh, 1752; his DictionMy 
of the £n^h Langaage in 1765; The Idlc»r be- 
tween April, 1758, and April, 1760 ; his Baasdbs in 
1759; lus edition of Shakspeare in 1765; his Jour- 
ney to the Western Mands erf Scotiand in 1775; his 
Lives of &e Poets in 1781 ; the intervak betwewa 
timse more remarieable effiirts having given birth to ma 
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magazine articles, verses, and pamphlets, which need not 
be here enumerated. His death took place on the 13th 
of December, 1784. All the works the titles of which 
have been given may be regarded as having taken and 
kept their places in our standard literafture ; and they 
form, in quantity at least, a respectable contribution from 
a single mind. But Johnson's mind is scarcely seen at 
its brightest if we do not add to the {HXtductions of his 
own pen the record of his colloquial wit and eloquence 
preserved by his admirable biographer, Boswell, whose 
renowned work first appeared, in two volumes quarto, in 
1790 ; having, however, been preceded by the Journal 
of the Tour to the Hebrides, which was published the 
year after Johnson's death. It has been remariced, with 
truth, that his own works and Boswell's Life of him 
together have preserved a more complete portraiture of 
Johnson, of his intellect, his opinions, his manners, his 
whole man inward and outward, than has been handed 
down from one age to another of any other individual 
that ever lived. Certainly no celebrated figure of any 
past time still stands before our eyes so distinctly em- 
bodied as he does. If we will try, we shall find that all 
others are shadows, or mere outlines, in comparison ; or, 
they seem to skulk about at a distance in the shade, 
while he is there fronting us in the full daylight, so that 
we see not only his worsted stockings and the metal 
buttons on his brown coat, but every feature of that 
massive countenance, as it is sblemnized by meditation or 
lighted up in social ccmverse, as his whole frame rolls 
about in triumphant laughter, or, as Cumberiand saw 
the tender-hearted old man, standing beside his friend 
-brick's open grave, at the foot of Shakspeare's monu- 
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ment, and bathed in tears. A noble heroic nature was 
that of this Samuel Johnson, beyond -all controversy: 
not only did his (failings lean to virtue's «ide— bis very 
intellectual weaknesses and prejudices had something in 
them of strength and greatness— 4h^ were tiie exube- 
rance and ei^efis of a rich mind, not the stinted growth 
of a poor one. There was no touch of meanness in 'him : 
rude and awkward ^nou^ he was in many points of 
mere demeanour, but he had the soul of a <pFince in veal 
generosity, refinement, and elevation. Of a certain kind 
of intellectual faculty, also, his endowment was^ery 
high. His quickness of penetration, and readiness in 
every way, were probably as great as had ever been 
combined with ^ same solid-qualities of mind. Scareely 
hefeve had there -appeared so thoughtftil a «age, and so 
grave^a moralist, with so agile and sportive a wit. JUurely 
iias so prompt ^md bright a wit been accompanied by so 
much real knowledge, sagacity, and weight of matter. 
But, as we have intimated, tins happy miion of opposite 
kinds of power was most complete, and only produced 
its full effect, in his 'collequid displays, When, excited 
and unformalized, the man was really himself, and his 
strong nature forced its ^way onward without regard to 
anything but '^te immediate object to 'be achieved. In 
writing he is-still thestrfmg man, woricing away valiantly, 
but, as it were,^ith fetters upon his Ihnbs, or a burden 
OQ*his'baok; a -sense of tiie conventionalities of hie po- 
siMon^oeems'to oppress bim ; his style becomes artificial 
and pond«?i9»is ; ^^e whole process of his intelleetual 
eacertien loses mmdi of its elasticity and life ; and, instead 
of 4Mrrd Wows «ad flashes of iame, the»e w too^tipften, it 
iM»tbeco«feised,aatt«Pe«»8iBg4rf clouds of diwt and ^ 
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the din of inflated commonplace. Yet, as a writer, too, 
there is much in Johnson that is of no common character. 
It cannot be said that the world is indebted to him for 
many new truths, but he has given novel and often 
forcible and elegant expression to some old ones; the 
spirit of his philosophy is always manly and high-toned, 
as well as moral ; his critical speculations, if not always 
very profound, are frequently acute and ingenious, and 
in manner generally lively, not seldom brilliant: indeed, 
it may be said of Johnson, with all his faults and short- 
comings, as of every man of true genius, that he is 
rarely or never absolutely dull. Even his Ramblers, 
which we hold to be the most indigestible of his produc- 
tions, are none of them mere leather or prunello ; and 
his higher efforts, his Rasselas, his Preface to Shak- 
speare, and many passages in his Lives of the Poets, 
are throughout instinct with animation, and full of an 
eloquence which sometimes rises almost to poetry. 
Even his peculiar style, whatever we may allege against 
it, bears the stamp of the man of genius ; it was tho- 
roughly his own ; and it not only reproduced itself, with 
variations, in the writings of some of the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, from Junius's Letters 
down to Macpherson*s Ossian, but, whether for good 
or for evil, has perceptibly influenced our literatiu'e, and 
even in some degree the progress of the language, on- 
wards to the present day. Some of the characteristics 
of the Johnsonian style, no doubt, may be found in elder 
writers, but, as a whole, it must be regarded as the in- 
vention of Johnson. No composition at once so uniformly 
clear and exact, and so elaboi»tely stately, measured, and 
sonorous, had proceeded habitually from any previous 
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English pen. -The pomposity and inflation of Johnson's 
style abated considerably in his own later writings, and 
as the cumbering flesh fell ofl^, the nerve and spirit in- 
creased : the most happily executed parts of the Lives 
of the Poets offer almost a contrast to the oppressive ro- 
tundity of the Ramblers, produced thirty years before ; 
and some eminent writers of a subsequent date, who 
have yet evidently formed their style upon his, have 
retained little or nothing of what, to a superficial inspec* 
tion, seem the most marked characteristics of his manner 
of expression. Indeed, as we have sdd, there is perhaps 
no subsequent English prose-writer upon whose style 
that of Johnson has been altogether without its effect. 

BUBBLE. 

But the greatest, undoubtedly, of all our writers of 
this age was Burke, one of the most remarkable men of 
any age. Edmund Burke was bom in Dublin, in 1730 ; 
but he came over in 1750 to the British metropolis, and 
he mostly resided in this country till his death, in 1797. 
In 1756 he published his celebrated Vindication of 
Natural Society, an imitation of the style, and a parody 
on the philosophy, of Lord Bolingbroke ; and the same 
year his Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. In 1757 appeared 
anonymously his Account of the European Settlements 
in America. In 1769 came out the first volume of 
The Annual Register, of which he is known to have 
written, or superintended the writing of, the historical 
part for several years. His public life commenced in 
1761, with the appointment of private secretary to the 
chief secretary for Ireland, an office which carried him 
back for about three years to his native country. !« 

DgtizedbyCOOgle ^2 ^ 
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1766 he became a member o^ '^e -English House of 
Commons; and irom that date tdmost io the 'hour of his 
death, besides his exertions as a front iigure in the de- 
bates and other business of parliament, 'from which he 
did not retiife tiH 1794, he continued to dazzle the world 
by a succession of political writings «uch as certainly 
had never before been equalled in brilliancy and 
power. We can mention only those of greatest note : — 
his Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, 
published in 1770 ; his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, published in 1790 ; his Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs, in 1792 ; his ILetter to a^oble Lord 
on his Pension, in 1796^* 'his 'Letters -on a Regicide 
Peace, in 1796 and 1797 ; his Observations on tlje 
Conduct of the Minority, in 1797 ; besides his several 
great speechea, revised 4ind sent to the^press by himself:; 
that on Ameiiean Taxation, in 1774; that on Con«- 
ciliation with America, in 1775; that on the Economical 
Reform B^l, in 1780 ; that delivered in the Guildhall at 
Bristol previous to his election, the ^same year; that on 
Mr. Fox's India Bill, m 1783; and that oniheJ^abob 
of Arcot^s Debte, in 1765 : those, perhi^ the most 
splendid of all, which he delivered at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in 1789, on the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings, have also been printed since his death frwn 
his own mancBcript. ^ui4e was our £rst, and is still 
our greatest, writer on the philosopl^rof practical poHtics. 
The mere metaphysics of that «cieiiee, bt what we^i^ 
call by that term for want of a b^ter, meBuiti^ thereby 
all abstwict -^peculatkm and theoriaungon the general 
«itbjeot -of govemment witiioat reference ^ the actual 
orcumstances of the particular country wad ^ople to be 
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giQvernedv Be* held; from &e begmntng to^e end of his 
life ia imdisgnifiedv. periiaps m irndue, contempt. Tfat9 
feeling IB as: strongly manifestecLia bis very finst publica« 
laou,. his- coveFt- attodt on Bolingbroke) as either in his 
w^tings^and speeches on the contest witht the Amerieaa 
colonies^ or in those- of tb&Fntnch BevoktioR. He was, 
as we? haa^e said, emphatically: a praetieal! politician, and, 
abo^w all^ao English] pdidoiam la* discussing^ questicms- 
o£ domestic polii«a% he cemstantlj neiiised to travel 
be^ondithe landmaricgoi the eonstitution as he found it 
established ;. and the Tiews ho took of the politics of 
other QMntries were as^ far as possible regulated by the 
same prindi^^ The questioiL of a m^ution, in so far 
as Eng^mul was eoneemed, ho did! not hM. to be one 
withf wfaidi he^ had anything tO' do. Not only had it 
never been' xiimlly: presented to him' by the ciremn- 
8tanoe»o£ the time; he did not oooceii^ that it ever 
eouid o<^l«(, before him. Qe was^ iiii ^t, no believer in 
the posstfoilify of ai^ sodden and eompDste re-^iftcation 
of the- institutions of a great country ; he left such trans- 
lormflrtaons toi Harlequin's wand and the- machinists of 
the stage; he did not think they could take place in a 
^stem so mighty and so infinitely complitsated as that of 
the political organization of a nation. A constitution, 
tooy in his idea^ was: not a thing, like a steam^ngitie, or 
a machine for threshing eom^ that could be put together 
and set up in a few weeks' or montiis, and that would 
work equidly well' wherever it was set up ; he looked 
upon it rather as something that must in every case 
grow and gradually evolve itself out of the soil of the 
national mind and character, that must take its shape in 
a great measure from the prevalent habits and feelings to 
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which it was to be accommodated, that would not work 
or stand at all unless it thus formed an integral part of 
the social system to which it belonged. The notion of 
a constitution artificially constructed, and merely as it 
were fastened upon a country by bolts and screws, was«to 
him much the same as the notion of a human body per- 
forming the functions of life with no other than such a 
separate artificial head stuck upon it. A constitution 
was with him a thing of life. It could no more be set 
up of a sudden than a full-grown tree could be ordered 
from the manufacturer's and so set up. Like a tree, it 
must have its roots intertwisted with the earth on which 
it stands, even as it has its branches extended over it. 
Or rather, the constitution is to him the earth itself— the 
one solid enduring basis on which alone any rational or 
useful speculation can be reared. At the least, it is his 
Bible, the great authoritative text-book of his political 
religion, which he no more looks for anything to contra- 
dict or supersede than the theologian looks for a new 
revelation. It may be observed that Burke's peculiar 
faculties did not fit him, any more than his tastes, for 
nice and subtle inquisition into the essences of things ; 
as may be perceived, to go no farther, from his early 
work on the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, which, elegant and ingenious as it is, must be 
deemed a failure in so far as respects its professed object, 
and the spirit of which, as has been observed, is, on the 
whole, certainly rather critical than metaphysical.* In 

• See art on Burke in * Penny Cyclopedia,' vi. 31. See 

also an examination and refutation of Burke's theory in an 

«.v« *1. 1? ?*™® "^^^^f '^ol- xxiii. pp. 186-189, on Sub- 

w»«y, which 18 not only the best disquisitioa that has been 
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the great fields of politics and reli^on, besides, occupied 
as they are with men's substantial interests, he regarded 
inquiries into first principles as worse than vain and 
worthless, as much more likely to mislead and pervert 
than to afford instruction or right guidance ; and it is re- 
markable that this feeling, too, though deepened and 
strengthened by the experience of his after-life, and, 
above all, exasperated by the events to which his atten- 
tion was most strongly directed in his latest days into an 
intense dread and horror of the confunon and wide-spread 
ruin that might be wrought by the assumption of so in- 
competent a power as mere human ratiocination to regu- 
late all things according to its own conceit, was enter- 
tained and expressed by him with great distinctness at 
the outset of his career. It was in this spirit, indeed, 
that he wrote his Vindication of Natural Society, with 
the design of showing how anything whatever might be 
either attacked or defended with great plausibility by 
the method in which the highest and most intricate phi- 
losophical questions were discussed by Lord Bolingbroke. 
He ** is satisfied," he says in his Preface, " that a mind 
which has no restraint from a sense of its own weakness, 
of its subordinate rank in the creation, and of the extreme 
danger of letting the imagination loose upon some sub- 
jects, may very plausibly attack everything the most 
excellent and venerable ; that it would not be diflBcult to 
criticise the Creation itself; and that, if we were to 
examine the divine fabrics by our ideas of reason and 
fitness, and to use the^me method of attack by which 
some men have assaulted revealed religion, we might, 

written on the philosophy of that subject, but almost the 
only <me of any value. 
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with' at goodi oc^ottr,, andi with' the same' snoc^s, make 
the wiadomiand power of God in his Creation appear to 
many no better than, fiMlishness*" But, on the other 
hand> within the boundary by which he conceived' him* 
»df to* be pn^jeriy limited' and* restrained;, there never 
Ynm either a more* ingenious and profound investigator or 
a bolder refonner thani Burke. Ur had^ indeed^ more 
in him of Uie* orator and' of the* poet Ihwi* of the mere 
reasoner; but yet,, like Bacon, whom* aitogether he 
greatly nesen^^d m inteUeetual oltta«cter, an instinetiTe 
sagacity and penetnation generally led him to see where 
ihe truth* lay,, and then hia boimdless ingenuity supplied 
him readily with* all the considerations and arguments 
which the- expositton of the- matter required^ and the 
fbrvour of his awakened fancy with striking illustration 
and impassioned eloquence in: a meawoe hardly to> be 
dsewhere found intermingled' and inooi^rated with the 
same profaundness, extent, and raanyHndedness of view. 
For in thb Bmte is distinguished from^naariy all other 
orators, and it- is ai distinction: that; somewhat interferes 
with his mere oratorical power, that he is both too reflec- 
tive and too honest to confine* himself to the contempla- 
tion of only one* side of any" question he takes up*: he 
selects, of counse, ibr advocacy and. ineulcatioa the par- 
ticular view which he hoMs to be- the sound one, and 
often it will no doubt be thought by those who dissent 
from him that he does not do- justice tD» some of the 
considerations Ihat stand opposed' to his own opinion ; 
but stiH it is not hi» habit to overlook such adverse^ con- 
aderations ; he show» himself at least pwfectly aware of 
*^eip existence, even when he possibly underrates their 
portance. For the immediate effect of his eloquence, 



iQ8 we have said, it might bft^e been better if bis mind 
bad not been so Argus-^ed to all tbe vaxioHs contradic- 
tory points of every ease thatbe diseiBsed-^f, instead of 
thus continually lodging before and after on all sides of 
him, and stopping, wtoiever two or minre apparently 
opposite coi^iderations cwne >in his way, to balance or 
reconcile them, he could have surrendered himself (o the 
one view with which his hearers were prepared strongly 
to sympathise, and carried them along with him in a 
whirlwind of passionate declamation. But, ** bom for 
the universe," and for all time, he was not made for 
such sacrifice of truth, and all high, enduring tbings, to 
. the triumph of tm 4iom*. And he ^has not ^mie wi^out 
fab well-earned j^ward. Sf it wes^bjeeted to^Mm in bis 
own day that, *^'teiE> deep for hk hearers,*'^ 

" still went on refining, 
And thought lif convin^ng^hile'they'&onght of dining,'" 

that searching'philosophy which pervades his speeches 
and writings, and is there wedded in ^uoh happy union 
to glowing words and poetic imagery, has rescued them 
alone from the jaeglect and oblivion that have overtaken 
all the other oratory and political pamphbteering of 
that day, however more loudly lauded at ^e time, and 
has secured to them an existence as extended as that of 
the language, and to. their eloquence and wisdom what- 
ever admiration and whatever infiuenee and authority 
they may be entitied to throughout all coming genera- 
tions. The writings of Burke are^ indeed, the only 
English political ^writmgs of a,pa»tage thatcontinue to 
be read in the piesent. And they aro now perhaps 
more studied, and their value, both i^ilosoi^ioal and 

Digitized by LjOv ^ ^ g 
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oratorical, better and more highly appreciated, than 
even when they were first produced. They were at 
first probably received, even by those who rated them 
highest and felt their power the most, as little more than 
mere party appeals — which, indeed, to a considerable 
extent most of them were, for their author, from the 
circumstances of his position and of the time, was of 
necessity involved in the great battle of faction which 
then drew into its maelstrom everything littlest and 
greatest, meanest and loftiest — and, as was his nature, 
he fought that fight, while that was the work to be done, 
like a man, with his whole heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength. But it can hardly be said in prosaic verity, 
as it has been said in the liveliness and levity of verse, 
that he ^' to party gave up what was meant for mankind.'* 
He gave up nothing to his party, except his best exer- 
tions for the time being, and for the end immediately 
in view, while he continued to serve under its banner. 
He separated himself from his party, and even from the 
friends and associates with whom he had passed his life, 
when, whether rightly or wrongly, he conceived that a 
higher duty than that of fidelity to his party-banner 
called upon him to take that course. For that Burke, 
in leaving the ranks of the opposition in the year 1790, 
or rather in declining to go along with the main body 
of the opposition in the view which they took at that 
particular moment of the French Revolution, acted from 
the most conscientious motives and the strongest con- 
victions, we may assume to be now completely admitted 
by all whose opinions anybody thinks worth regarding. 
The notion that he was bought off by the ministry —he 
^o never to the end of his life joined the ministry, or 
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ceased to express his entire disapprobadon of their con- 
duct of the war with France — he, by whom, in fiict, they 
were controlled and coerced, not he by them — the old 
cry that he was paid to attack the French Revolution, 
by the pension, forsooth, that was bestowed upon him 
five years after — all this is now left to the rabid ignorance 
of your mere pothouse politician . Those who have really 
read and studied what Burke has written, know that 
there was nothhig new in the views he proclaimed after 
the breaking out of that mighty convulsion, nothing dif- 
ferent from or incoiisistent with the principles and doc- 
trines on the subject of government he had always held 
and expressed. In truth, he could not have joined in 
the chorus of acclamation with which Fox and many of 
his friends greeted the advent of the French Revolution 
without abandoning the political philosophy of his whole 
previous life. As we have elsewhere observed, " his 
principles were altogether averse from a purely demo- 
cratic constitution of government from the first. He 
always, indeed, denied that he was a man of aristocratic 
inclinations, meaning by that one who favoured the aris- 
tocratic more than the popular element in the constitu- 
tion : but he no more for all that ever professed any wish 
wholly to extinguish the former element than the latter. 
.... The only respect in which his latest writings 
really differ from those of earlier date is, that they evince 
a more exdted sense of the dangers of popular delusion 
and passion, and urge with greater earnestness the im- 
portance of those restraining institutions which the 
author conceives, and always did conceive, to be necessary 
for the stability of governments and the conservation of 
society. But this is nothing more than the change of 
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topic ^Mt is nfttaral to & new oecanon/** Or^ as he has 
himself finely amd, in defending his own consistency—* 
** A man, who, among yarious objects of his equal regard, 
is secure of seme, and full of anxiiety for the fate of 
others, is apt to go to muolt greater leng^ in his pre« 
Sn^nce of the objects of his, immediate sc^ioitade than 
Mr. Burke has ever done» A man so. oiroumstanced 
o^n seems to undervalue^ to vilify, almost to seprobate 
nod disown^ titose ^at are out of dangar. This is ^e^ 
voice of nature' and tmth, and not of ineonsistency and 
false pretence* The danger of anydiing very dear to 
us removes,, for the moment, every other ai^tion from 
the miiid. When Priam bad his vrhole thoughts em- 
ployed on, the body <^ his }3hciar, he repels with indig- 
nation, and drives fp(»n htm« with< a thousand reproaches, 
his surviving sons; who with aa officious piety crowded 
about him tooflfer theic aseistuice. A good critic would 
say that Ihis is a master-stroke, and mai^s ftdeep under-* 
standing of nature in tite&therof poetry. He would 
desj^se a Zmlus, who would conclude from this passage 
tfaiat Hjomer meant to represent this man of affliction as 
hatijbg^ or being ittdiffi»«eni and cold in his idlections to,, 
the poor relics of his house, ot that he preferred a dead 
carcase to his living children."t 

We shall now proceed tot illustrate) as fiyr as our. limited 
spaee^wiU allonv, both l^e varietyrand the progi^ss: of 
Burke's sfyle by a series^ 9$ exteads from his works ; and 
we will b«^in with a passage from his earliest separate 
publicadoa (so fer as is kn^wn), his Letter on Natural 
^^j«ty, vnntten in imitation* of Lord' BoUngbr<A;e, which 

+ aIL^??^^^^' ^^ ^^^^7 CycfopsBdia, vi. 35. , 
t App««a fipoia the New to the Old Whigs, ^gl^ 
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tfppeoped^ tts already notieed, in: 1756^ twa yeai^ after 
Bolingbreke's death, and when Burke was only twenty- 
six. This remarkable performance, Burke's audiorship 
of which he must be a rare literary man who is not 
aware of, has much, perplexed a late learned biographer 
of Bolingbroke, who, after affirming that '^ what the ulti- 
mate object of ^e work is, it is difficult to ascertain,'^ 
pixiceeds to infer that the author was probably out of his 
jsenses, and condud^s. his judgment upon the matter as 
follows : — ** This work is not Bolin^roke's — no copy of 
it was found among his papers, nor was any proof ever 
o^red of its genuineness. The peculiarities of his style 
ape sometimes pi^ty closely imitated, and his enemies 
were eager t» believe that he wa» equally aa enemy to 
government and religion ; but the attentive observer of 
Bolingbroke's style of thinking and writing will readily 
detect the imposition. The imitation is often overdone* 
There are some oil his peouliarities, but we look in vain 
for his beauties." DesjHte this profound deliverance, 
we must hold; that Bolingbroke never wrote anything 
eqnal in brilliancy and elegance to what we are about to 
quotew The foljt tide of the pamphlet is ^ A Yindicaiion 
of Natural Society ; or, A View of the Miseries and 
Evils arising to mankind from every species of Artificial 
Society; in a letter to Lord * * ♦ * By a late 
Noble writer.' As for the design, or " ultimate object," 
with which it was written, it is explained in the preface 
which accompanies it in all the editions of Burke's 
works, and a part of which we have quoted a page or 
two becka Having disposed of both, despotic and aristo- 
cwtical govemmettts, he proceeds : — 

Thus, my Lord, we have pursued J&JSgfe^wy through^ 
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its whole progress ; we have seen the seeds, the growth, 
and the fruit. It could boast none of the advantages 
of a despotism, miserable as those advantages were, and 
it was overloaded with an exuberance of mischiefs un- ' 
known even to despotism itself. In effect, it is no more 
than a disorderly tyranny. This form, therefore, could 
be little approved, even in speculation, by those who 
were capable of thinking, and could be less borne in 
practice oy any who were capable of feeling. However, 
the fruitful policy of man was not yet exhausted. He 
had yet another firthing candle to supply the deficiencies 
of the sun. This was the third form, known by politi- 
cal writers under the name of democracy. Here the 
people transacted all public business, or the greater part 
of it, in their own persons : their laws were made by 
themselves, and, upon any failure of duty, their officers 
were accountable to themselves, and to them only. In 
all appearance they had secured by this method the ad- 
vantages of order and good government, without paying 
their liberty for the purchase. Now, my Lord, we are 
come to the master-piece of Grecian refinement and 
Roman solidity, a popular government. The earliest 
and most celebrated republic of this model was that of 
Athens. It was constructed by no less an artist than 
the celebrated poet and philosopher, Solon. But no 
sooner was this political vessel launched from the stocks, 
than it overset, even in the lifetime of the builder. A 
tyranny immediately supervened; not by a foreign 
conquest, not by accident, but by the very nature and 
constitution of a democracy. An artful man became 
popular, the people had power in their hands, and they 
devolved a considerable share of their power upon their 
favourite ; and the only use he made of this power was 
to plunge those who gave it into slavery. Accident 
restored their liberty, and the same ffood fortune produced 
men of uncommon abilities and uncommon virtues 
amonffst them. But these abilities were suffered to be 
Sr>r»i VfJ^^^® ®^**^®^ ^^ ^^^^ possessors or to the state. 
hSfc^L *Jj*^«® ™en, for whose sakes alone we read their 
^istory, they banished; others they imprisoned; and 
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all they treated with various circumstances of the most 
shameM ingratitude. Republics have many things in 
the spirit of absolute monarchy, but none more than this. 
A shining merit is ever hated or suspected in a popular 
assembly, as well as in a court ; and all services done 
the state are looked upon as dangerous to the rulers, 
whether sultans or senators. The Ostracism of Athens 
was built upon this principle. The giddy people whom 
we have now under consideration, being elated with 
some flashes of success, which they owed to nothing less 
than any merit of their own, began to tyrannize over 
their equals, who had associated with them for their 
common defence. With their prudence, they renounced 
all appearance of justice. They entered into wars 
rashly and wantonly. If they were unsuccessful, instead 
of growing wber by their . misfortune, they threw the 
whole blame of their own misconduct on the ministers 
"who had advised, and the generals who had conducted, 
those wars ; until by degrees they had cut off all who 
could serve them in their councils or their battles. If 
at any time these wars had a happier issue, it w as no 
less difficult to deal with them on account of their pride 
and insolence. Furious in their adversity, tyrannical in 
their successes, a commander had more trouble to con- 
cert his defence before the people than to plan the 
operations of the campaign, it was not uncommon for 
a general, under the horrid despotism of the Roman em- 
perors, to be ill received in proportion to the greatness 
of his services. Agricola is a strong instance of this. No 
man had done greater things, nor with more honest 
ambition. Yet, on his return to Court, he was obliged 
to enter Rome with all the secrecy of a criminal. He 
went to the palace, not like a victorious commander who 
had merited, and might demand, the greatest rewards, 
but like an offender who had come to supplicate a par- 
don for his crimes. His reception was answeraole. 
£lxceptusque brevi osctdo et nullo sermone^ turbce servien- 
tium immixtus est. Yet in that worst season of this 
worst of monarchical tyrannies, modesty, discretion, and 
coolness of temper foiitied some kmd of security eve^ 
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for the highest merit. But at Athens, the wisest and 
best studied behaviour was not a suflSdent guard for a 
man of great capacity. Some of their bravest command- 
ers were obliged to fly their country, some to enter into 
the service of its enemies, rather than abide a popular 
determination on their conduct, lest, as one of them said, 
their giddiness might make the people oondemn where 
they meant to acquit, — to throw in a black bean even 
when they intended a white one. 

The Athenians made a very rapid progress to the most 
enormous excesses. The people, under no restraint, 
soon grew dissolute, luxurious, and idle. They re- 
nounced all labour, and began to subsist themselves from 
the public revenues. They lost all concern for their 
common honour or safety, and could bear no advice 4hat 
tended to reform them. At this time -truth beeame 
offensive to those lords, the people, and^most highly dan- 
gerous to the speaker. The orators no longer ascended the 
rostrum but to corrupt them further with the most iukome 
adulation. These orators were all bribed by foreiga princes 
on the one side or the other. And, beside its own parties, 
in this city there were partis, and avowed ones too, for 
the Persians, Spartans, and Macedonians, supported each 
of them by one or more demagogues .peo^oned and 
bribed to this iniquitous service. The people, foi^etful 
of all virtue and public spirit, and intcKieated with the 
-flatteries of their orators (these courtiers of republics, and 
endowed with the distingubhing characteristics of all 
other courtiers),— this people, I say, at last arrived at 
that pitch of madness, that they coolly and «delfeerately, 
by an express law, made it capital for any man to ,pro^ 
pose an application of the immense ^sums squandered in 
public shows even to the most necessary purposes of the 
stale. When you see the people of this republic banish- 
ing and murdering their best and ablest ^citizens, di^i- 
pating the public treasure with the .most seiMcless exfeu- 
v^anee, and spending their whole time, as spectators or 
actors, in playing, fiddling, dancing, or singing, does it 
Tlk!^^/^"^' f**^® y^^^ imagination With the hn^e of 
I sort, of complex ^ero? A^d does H r«)t st»ik!^ou 
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I 
with liie greats hecror^ w^en^ you< obserT<e, not one man 
only, but a* M^hole cify^ goown dnink with piide and 
power, running with a; rage of folly intOr the same mean 
and senseleaa debauchery and extravagance? But, if 
this people resembled Nero ini their axtrayagance^ much 
more dia they^ resemble and even^ eseeed' him in cnuelty 
and injustice. In the- time of Pericles^ one of the most 
celebrated times- in; the history of that common wealth, 
a king: of Egypt sent them a donation of cmtit. This 
diey were mean enough to accept; lad, had the Egyp- 
tian prinor intanded ih^ ruin of tfai» city of wioked 
bedlamites^, he could not have taken a more' eff^ztual 
method to do it than by such an enananngr largess. The 
distribution> of ^is bounty caused a- auflfrel ; tiie ma- 
jority set on foot an inquiry mto the tine o£ th^ citizens, 
and upiHi' ai vain pretence of illegitimaov, newly and 
occasionally set up,, they^ deprived of their share of 
the royal donation no less than five thousand of their 
own body. They went further; they disfranchised 
them ," and, having once begun with an act of injustice, 
tiiey ooukl set no bN^unds- to> it Hot eontoit withcutting 
them off from the ri^ts of citizens,, they plundered these 
unfortunate wretches of all their substance ; and, to crown 
this master-piece of violence and' tyranny, they actually 
sold every man of the five thousand as slaves in tlie 
.pablic maiket. Obserw^ my^Lond*, that the five' thousand 
we here speak of were cut off from. a» body of no. more 
than nineteen thousand ;. for the entire number of citizens 
was no greater at that time. Cbuld the tyrant who 
wished' the Rbman people but one neck — could' the tyrant 
Caligula himself have done; nay could he scarcely wish 
foE a greater misahief^ than to have out off at one stroke 
a fourth of his people ? Or has the cruelty of that 
series of sanguine tyrants, the Caesars, ever presented 
such a piece of flagrant and extensive wickedhess ? The 
■whole historv of this celebrated repiiblic is but one tissue 
of rawness, felly, mgratitude, injustice, tumult, violence, 
and tyranny— and, indeed, of everjr species of wickedness 
that can well be imagined. This was a city of wise 
men in which a minister could not exercise his hinctions;^ 
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a warlike people, amongst whom a general did not dare 
cither to gain or lose a Ixittle ; a learned nation in which 
a philosopher could not venture on a free inquiry. This 
was the city which bimished Themistocles, starved 
Aristides, forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anax- 
agoras, and poisoned Socrates. This was a city which 
changed the form of its government with the moon ; 
eternal conspiracies, revolutions daily, nothing fixed and 
established. A republic, as an ancient philosopher has 
observed, is no one species of government, but a maga- 
zine of every species : here you find every sort of it, and 
that in the worst form. As there is a perpetual change, 
one rising and the other falling, you have all the violence 
and wicked policy by which a beginning power must 
always acquire its strength, and ffll the weakness by 
which falling states are brought to a complete destruction. 

In some respects this early composition may stand a 
comparison with anything its author ever afterwards 
wrote. In free and musical flow his style had already 
nothing ftirther to acquire ; and we have also here not a 
little of the fulness and hurry of illustration, the splen- 
dour of colouring, and the impassioned fervour of his 
latest eloquence. In its next stage his manner became 
rather less brilliant and impetuous ; what he now for a 
time chiefly aimed at appears to have been precision and 
force. The following is from his admirable exposition 
of the principles of his political party, entitled * Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents,* published in 
1770, or fourteen years after the Vindication of Natural 
Society : — 

The House of Commons was supposed originally to 
be no part of the standing government of this country. 
It was considered as a controul, issuing immediately from 
ftvL*^*^ ®' *°^ speedily to be resolved into the mass 
wmi Whence it arose. In this respectit was in the higher 
pan oi government what juries are m the lower. The 
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capacity of a magistrate being transitory, and that of a 
citizen permanent, the latter capacity it was hoped would 
of course preponderate in all discussions, not only between 
the people and the standing authority of the crown, but 
between the people and the fleeting authority of the 
House of Commons itself. It was hoped, that, being of 
a middle nature between subject and government, £ey 
would feel with a more tender and a nearer interest every 
thing that concemetl tlie people than the other remoter 
and more permanent parts of legislature. 

Whatever alterations time, and the necessary accom- 
modation of business, may have introduced, this character 
can never be sustained unless the House of Commons 
shall be made to bear some stamp of the actual disposi- 
tion of the people at large. It would, among public 
misfortunes, be an evil more natural and more tolerable 
that the House of Commons should be infected with 
every epidemical frenzy of the people, as this would 
indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy of nature, 
with their constituents, than that they should in all cases 
be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the 
people out of doors. By this want of sympathy they 
would cease to be a House of Commons. For it is not 
the derivation of the power of that House from the 
people which makes it in a distinct sense their represen- 
tative. The king is the representative of the people ; 
80 are the Lords ; so are the Judges. They all are 
trustees for the people, as well as the Commons ; be- 
cause no power is given for the sole sake of the holder ; 
and, although government certainly is an institution of 
divine authority, yet its forms, and the persons who 
administer it, all originate from the people. 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the characteris- 
dcal distinction of a popular representative. This be- 
longs equally to all parts of government, and in all forms. 
The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons 
consists in its being the express image of the feelings of 
the nation. . It was not instituted to be a controul vpon the 
people, as of late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the 
most pernicious tendency. It was designed as a controui^ 
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fiyr die* people. CWier institadons ha^e been formed for 
the^ puroote' of checkiagp popular excesses ; and they are, 
I apprehend, folly adequate to their object. If not, they 
ought to be made so. The House of Commons, as it 
was never intended for the support of peace and subor> 
dinatkm, is miserably appointed for that service ; having 
no stronger' weapon Aan- ita mace, and no* better offioer 
than it» sergeant>«t-arms, which it can command of its 
own proper authority. A vigilant and jealous eye over 
executory and judicial magistracy^, mi anxious care of 
public money, an openi^ss, approaching towards focility, 
to public complaint ; these seem to> be tbc true cheovc- 
tensdcs of a Ebouse of Commons. But an addressing 
EDouse of Cbmmons and a petitioning nation— a House of 
Commons foil of confidence whil^ the nation is plunged in 
despair — in* the utmost harmony with ministers whom the 
people regard with the utmost abhorrence — who vote 
thanks, wSen the public opinion calls upon them for im- 
peachments — ^who are eager to grant, when the general 
voice demands- account — who, in* all disputes between tiie 
people and administration, presume against die peoplie^— 
who punish their disorders, but refuse even to mquire 
into the provocatnms to them ; this is an unnatural, a 
. mon8lRt)us state of things \w this constitution. Such, an 
rasemblymay be a great, wise, awful senate ; butitiis not, 
to any popular purpose, a Mouse of Commons. This 
change m>m an unmedtate state of procuration and dele- 
gation to. a course of actmg as from original" power is the 
way in which all the popular magistracies<m the world 
have been perverted from their purposes. It is indeed 
their greatest and sometimes their incurable corruption. 
For there is a material distinction between that corrup- 
tion by which psutioular points are* carried against reason 
{diis^ is a tiling which cannot be prevented by human 
wisdom, and is of less consequence)^ and the corruption 
of the principle itself. For then the evil' is not accidental 
but settied. The distemper becomes die natural habit. 
After this, again, although he could when he cbose 
f^fine himself to a hau^ty sevmty <rf diction, in whiei 



few figures find little visible ^ame of ^panoon ^WBve suf- 
fered to relieve the hard native force and impreseiveness 
of the matter— as, for instance, in the Address to the 
King on the War wiih America, which he proposed that 
the opposition should present lin J777, — his "B^le in 
general returns to a richer and wanner character, both 
in his speeches and his writings. The following is from 
his famous Speech delivered at Bristol previous to the 
election in September, J78Q, at which he was -r^eoted by 
the constituency iie had represented during the preceding 
six years, for the part *he had taken in Hie recent mitiga- 
tion of the penal laws against the Homan Catholics : — 

A statute was fabricated in the year 169d, by which 
the saying mass (a church-serviee in the Latin tmguq, 
not exactly the same as our liturgy, but iierytnear it, mud 
containing no offence whatsoever against the bws, or 
against good morals) was forged into .a crime, punkhable 
with perpetual imprisonment. The teaching school, an 
useful and virtuous occupation, even the teaching in:a 
private family, was in every Catholic subjected to the 
same unprqportioned punsmment. Your industry, and 
the bread of your children, was taxed for a pecuniaiy 
reward to stimulate avarice to do what nature refuted, :to 
inform and prosecute on this law. Every Roman -Ca- 
tholic was, under the same law, to 'forfeit his 'estate 'to 
his nearest Protestant .relation, until, through aanrofesmon 
of what he did .not believe, he redeemed by hisrh^tpocni^ 
what the law had transferred to the kinsman as^i^ 
recompense of his jH-ofligaoy. When thus turaedAMit jof 
doors from his paternal estate, he was disabled from 
acquirmg any other by any industry, donation, or charity.; 
but was rendered a foreigner in his native lend, only 
because he retained the religion, along with the property, 
handed down to him from those who had been the old 
inhabitants of that land befwe him. 

Does any one who hears me approve ^s-actense of 
things, or think there is common >stiee, common 9tmae, 
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or oommon honesty in any part of it ? If any does, let 
him say it, and I am ready to discuss the point with 
temper and candour. But, instead of approvmg, I per- 
ceive a virtuous indication beginning to rise in your 
minds on the mere cold stating of the statute. 

But what will you feel when you know from history 
how this statute passed, and what were the motives, and 
what the mode, of making it ? A party in this nation, 
enemies to the system of the Revolution, were in opposi- 
tion to the government of King William. They knew 
that our glorious deliverer was an enemy to all perse- 
cution. They knew that he came to free us from 
slavery and popery, out of a country where a third of 
the people are contented Catholics under a Protestant 
government. He came, with a part of his army com- 
posed of those very Catholics, to overset the power of a 
popish prince. Such is the effect of a tolerating spirit ; 
and so much is liberty served in every way, and by all 
persons, by a manly adherence to its own principles. 
Whilst freedom is true to itself, every thing becomes 
subject to it ; and its very adversaries are an instrument 
in its hands. 

The party I speak of (like some amongst us who 
would disparage the best friends of their country) re- 
solved to make the king either violate his principles 
of toleration, or incm* the odium of protecting Papists. 
They therefore brought in this bill, and made it pur- 
posely wicked and absurd that it might be rejected. 
The then court-party, discovering their game, turned 
the tables on them, and returned their bill to them stuifed 
with still greater absurdities, that its loss might lie upon 
its original authors. They, finding their own ball thrown 
back to them, kicked it back again to their adversaries. 
And thus this act, loaded with the double injustice of 
two parties, neither of whom intended to pass what they 
hoped the other would be pei-suaded to reject, went 
through the legislature, contrary to the r^ wish of all 
^rts of it, and of all the parties that composed it. In this 
anner these insolent and profligate factions, as if they 
ere playmg with balls and counters, made a sport of 
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the fortunes and the liberties of their fellow-creatures. 
Other acts of persecution have been acts of malice. This 
was a perversion of justice from wantonness and petu- 
lance. Look into the History of Bishop Burnet. He 
is a witness without exception. 

The effects of the act have been as mischievous as its 
origin was ludicrous and shameful. From that lime every 
person of that communion, lay and ecclesiastic, has been 
obliged to fly from the face of day. The clergy, con- 
cealed in garrets of private houses, or obliged to take a 
shelter (hardly safe to themselves, but infinitely dan- 
gerous to their country) under the privileges of foreign 
ministers, officiated as their servants, and under their 
protection. The whole body of the Catholics, condemned 
to beggary and to ignorance in their native land, have 
been obliged to learn the principle of letters, at the 
hazard of all their other principles, from the charity of 
your enemies. They have been taxed to their ruin at 
the pleasure of necessitous and profligate relations, and 
according to the measure of their necessity and profligacy. 
Examples of this are many and aifecting. Some of them 
are known by a friend who stands near me in this hall. 
It is but six or seven years since a clergyman of the 
name of Malony, a man of morals, neither guilty nor 
accused of any thing noxious to the state, was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the functions of 
his religion ; and, after lying in jail two or three years, 
was relieved by the mercy of government from perpetual 
imprisonment, on condition of perpetual banishment. A 
brother of the Earl of Shrewsbury, a Talbot, a name 
respectable in this country whilst its glory is any part of 
its concern, was hauled to the bar of the Old Bailey, 
among common felons, and only escaped the same doom 
either by some error in the process, or that the wretch 
who brought him there could not correctly describe his 
person ; I now forget which. In short, the persecution 
would never have relented for a moment, if the judges, 
superseding (though with an ambiguous example) the 
stnct rule of their artificial duty by the higher obligation 
of their conscience, did not constantly throw every dit- 
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Acuity in the way of such informers. But so ineffectual 
is the power of legal evasion against .l^fal iniquity, that 
it was but the other day that a lady of condition, beyond 
the middle of life, was on the point of being stript of 
her whole fortune by a near relation, to 'whom she had 
been a friend and benefactor ; and she must have been 
totally ruined, without a power of redresfi or mitigation 
from the courts of law., had not the legislature itself 
rushed in,:and by a, special act of parliament rescued her 
from the iiyustice of its own statutes. One of the acts 
authoming such things was that which we in part re- 
pealed ; knowing what our duty wes,^md doing 'tiiat duty 
as men of honour and virtue, as good Protestants, and m 
good citizens. Let him stand forthithat disapproves what 

we have done 

As to the opinion of the |people,*whiGh some think in 
such oases is -to be implicitly obeyed ; nearly two i^eonf 
tranquillity, which followed the4ict,and its -instant Jmila^ 
tion in Ireland, proved. abundantly that the late horrible 
spirit was, in a great meisure, the efiect of insidious art, 
and perverse industry, and gross misrepresentotion. But 
suppose that the dislike had been mudh more deliberate, 
and much more geaeral, than I am persuaded it was. 
When we know that the opinions of even the greatest 
multitudes are the standard of rectitude, I shall thii^ 
myself obliged to make those opinions the masters of- my 
conscience. But, if it may be doubted whether Omni- 
potenee itselfiseon^petent to alter vthe* essential constitu- 
tion of right and wrong, sure I am /that such ikinffs as 
they and I are possessed of no «uoh power. No man 
carries further thian H do the -p^iqy of making govern- 
ment pleasing to the .people. But the widest ran^ ^ef 
this^politic eompkisanee is confined within the .limits of 
justice, i would not only consult the interest of the 
people, but I would cheerfully gratify iheir humoin^. 
We are all « sort of children that must be aoathed 
and managed. I -think I am not austei« or formal in ,a^ 

f nature. J would .beai;, I would even myself play as^ 
«m,an3,in«iaeeiit'bufi«m0de8,,^^^^ J^ 

^ever will act .the tyrant for .^eir Jtmusement. if 
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thej will mix malice in their sports, I shall never consent 
to throw them any living, sentient creature whatsoever, 
no, not so much as a kitlinff, to torment. 

" But, if I profess all this impolitic stuhbomness, I 
may chance never to be elected into parliament/' It is 
certainly not pleasing to be put out of the public service. 
But I wish to be a member of parliament to have my 
share of doing good and resisting evil. It would there- 
fore be absurd to renounce my objects, in order to ob« 
tain my seat. I deceive myself, indeed, most grossly, if 
I had not much rather pass the remainder of my life 
hidden in the recesses of the deepest obscurity, feeding 
my mind even with the visions and imaginations of such 
things, than to be placed on the most splendid throne of 
the universe, tantalized with a denial of the practice of 
all which can make the greatest situation any other than 
the greatest curse. Gentlemen, I have had my day. I 
can never sufficiently express my gratitude to you for 
having set me in a place wherein I could lend the 
slightest help to great and laudable designs. If I have 
bad my share in any measure giving quiet to private pro- 
j>erty, and private conscience; if by my vote I have 
aided in securing to families the best possession, peace ; 
if I have joined in reconciling kings to their suDJects, 
and subjects to their prince; if I have assisted to loosen 
the foreign holdings of the citizen, and taught him to 
look for his protection to the laws of his country, and for 
his comfort to the good-will of his countrymen; if I 
have liius taken my part with the best of men in the best 
of their actions ; I can shut the book: I might wish to 
read a page or two more, but this is enough for my mea- 
sure. 1 have not lived in vain. 

And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I 
come, as it were, to make up my account with you, let 
me take to myself some degree of honest pride on the 
nature of the charges that are brought against me. I do 
not here stand t^fore you accused of venality, or of 
Beglect of duty. It is not said, that, in the long period 
of my service, I have in a single instance sacrificed the 
slightest of your interests to my ambition, or to my for- 
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time. It is not dUeged, thtA, to. gratify any ang^r or 
revenge of my own, or oSF my party, I have had- a share 
in vrronging or oppressing any descriDtion of men, or any 
(Hie man of any description. No I tiie charges against 
me are ail of one kind ; — that I have pui^^ the prin<!> 
ciples of general jusdce and benevolence too fiir ; ihrther 
mm a cautious policy would warrant, and further than 
the opinions of many would go along with me. In every 
accident which may happen through life, in pain^ in sorrow, 
in depiession, and dis^ess, — I will call to mind lliis ao- 
Cttsation, and be comforted. 

As another specimen of Burke's spoken eloquence we 
will give from his Speech on the case of the Nabob of 
Arcot, delivered in the House of Commons on the 28tk 
of February, 1785^ the passage containing the 4efioriptio& 
of Hyder All's devastation of the Camatic ; — 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do 
with men who either would sien no convention, or whom 
no treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he de- 
creed to make the country possessed by these incorrigible 
and predestinated criminals a memorable example to. 
mankmd. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a 
mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole Car- 
natic an everlasting monument of vengeance, and to put, 
perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and those 
agamst whom the faith which holds the moral elements 
of the world together was no protection. He became at 
length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
that he made no secret whatsoever of his dreadfol reso- 
lution. Having terminated his disputes with every 
enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual aninto- 
sities in their common detestation against the creditors of 
the Nabob of Arcot,* he drew from every quarter what- 

^ry\^^ designs upon Hyder, whicA provoked this retaliation 

^e N^£!l?^ i^ ^^P"*^**"*^^ ^^ t^e speech as the scheme of 
tne Nabob's English creditors. 
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ever a. savage ^ro&ij oouid add to lua new rudiments ia 
the arts of d^^tructioa ; aad, conpoundii^ all the mate* 
rials of fiirj^ baroo, aeddesoktion, iato oae blaek doiid, 
he hung w awhile on ^ deetivitiee^ of the lawnlatiuB. 
Whilst the awthora ofi all these e¥ila were idly and. ato^ 
jMdly gmag on thia msmmkg metom*, wl^ch bla^keaed 
all thek honsiOB, it suddeulj^ bursft, and poured down the 
whole of its eontenta Ufion the plaiossof ihe Camado. 
Then ensued a scene of woe, the lika of wlwc h wq eya 
had seetti no hcturt cooceiyed^ and whieh no toogue ean 
adequately telL. All the h(»sraMs of war b^QMre kooMa. or 
hieaid of waae mercy to that new havoe» A storm of 
universal fireblaatod every field) consumed every houae^ 
destroyed emry^ temi^^ The miaarabie iahabkaats, 
flying from ihsk fliMiingviMagee» in partwere slaughtwed ;. 
others, without regard to ses^.to age, to the respect of 
rank, or aiw^rednesa <^ fiaAetien, fatheratovn frma children^ 
hushands^ irom wivea^ enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, aod' aaddst the goading speaira of drivers, and 
the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into cap- 
tivity in an unknown and hostile land. Those who were 
able to evade this tempest fled to the walled cities. But, 
esoaping from Are, swotd, and exile, they Mi into tiie 
jaws of flHBWiie* 

The alms of the seltiement, in this dreadful exigency,, 
were certainly liberal ; and all was done by charity that 
private charity could do ; but it was a people in beggary, 
a nati<m which stretched out its hands for food. For 
QKttths togetffetf these creatures- of nvtiSemooe^ whose 
very excesaand Iwmiy m their most plenteous days had 
fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, 
patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost 
without complaint, perished by an hundred a day in the 
streets of Madras ; every day seventy at least laid tiieir 
bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and 
expired of famine i» the granary of India. I was going 
io awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our 
fellow-citizens, by bringing before you some of the ciS-- 
cwnatimces of. tma phigue o* hungar. Of all* the cala- 
mitlea wh»eh:b«et.i»4wjvj^ t*w lifeofmw^ this cq«o«, 

jj 2 
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the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest 
of us all feels himself to be nothing more than he is : but 
I find myself unable to manage it with decorum ; these 
details are of a spedes of horror so nauseous and dis- 
gusting ; they are so degrading to the sufferers and to 
me hearers ; they are so humiliating to human nature 
itself; that, on better thoughts, I find it more adrisable 
to throw a pall over this hideous object, and to leave it 
to your general conceptions. 

For eighteen months without intermission, this de- 
struction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore ; and so completeljr did these masters m their 
art, Hyder Ali and his ferodous son, absolve themselves 
of their impious vow, that, when the British armies tra- 
versed, as they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in 
all directions, through the whole line of their march they 
did not see one man, not one woman, not one child, not 
one four-footed beast of any description whatever. One 
dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 

With this may be compared the much longer and still 
more powerful description of the cruelties alleged to 
have been perpetrated by the Rajah Debi Sing upon the 
ryots of Rung-pore and Dinagepore, contained in the 
Speech delivered at the bar of the House of Lords on the 
fifth day of the trial of Warren Hastings, the 17th of 
February, 1788. It ought to be read in the report 
printed from Burke's own papers in the authentic edition 
of his works. And there may be seen how he triumphs 
over the difficulties of a subject more perilous than that 
of the sufferings from hunger of the inhabitants of the 
Camatic. It is a wonderftil example of how tiie fire of 
strong imagination bums out all stains. 

It is a mistake to suppose that either imagination or 
passion is apt to become weaker as the other powers of 
the mind strengthen and acquire larger scope. The history 
of all the greatest poetical minds of ali times and coun- 
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tries confutes this notion. Burke's imagination grew 
with his intellect, by which it was nourished, with his 
ever extending realm of thought, with his constantly in- 
creasing experience of life and knowledge of every kind ; 
and his latest writings are his most splendid as well as 
his most profound. Undoubtedly the work in which his 
eloquence is at once the most highly finished, and the 
most impregnated with philosophy and depth of reflec- 
tion, b his Reflections on the French Reyolution. But 
this work is so generally known, at least in its most 
striking passages, that we may satisfy ourselves with a 
single short extract : — 

You will observe, that, from Magna Charta to the De- 
claration of Rights, it has been the uniform policy of our 
constitution to claim andassert our liberties as an entailed 
inheritance, derived to us from our forefathers, and to 
be transmitted to our posterity ; as an estate specially 
belonging to the people of this kingdom, without any re- 
ference whatever to any other more general or prior 
right. By this means our constitution preserves an 
unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We have an 
inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and an 
House of Commons and a people inheriting privileges, 
franchises, and liberties from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound 
reflection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, 
which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A 
spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish 
temper and confined views. People will not look for- 
ward to posterity, who never look backward to their 
ancestors. Besides, the people of England well know, 
that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of 
conservation, and a sure principle of transmission, with- 
out at all excluding a principle of improvement. It 
leaves acquisition free ; but it secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages are obtained b^ a state prcKieedir-' 
on these maxims are locked fast as in a sort of fami 
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Mttleneat:; gnspeA mm a khifl «f msttmmn for ever. 
By a ooBstiti&mal policy, woi4cuig ctfter tibbe pattern <^' 
nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit -our govern- 
ment and our privileges, in the same manner in which 
^e enjoy and transmit our prope rt y Bmd our lives. The 
institotioiis of policy, the goods of ibntuae, Hie gifts of 
providence, are handed down, lo at and irmA us, in the 
same course and order. Our pc^dcal system is placed 
in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of 
the world, and with Ae mode of existence decreed to a 
permanent body cmnposed of trwatatorv psrts; wherm, 
by the disposition of a atupendoas wtsdom, noekling to- 
gether the great mysterious incorporation of the human 
race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle- 
aged, or young, but in a conditicni of unchangeable con- 
stancy, mof«s on Uinmgh^tlie vivted tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and pregreflBion. Thus, by pm- 
«epniig tite inediod Of niitvre hi1)he «^ 
kk wiMit'we' improve we are neiver^wtiollynew ; in wlittt 
WB Tetain we are ^ever wliolly ^Dbsolete. By adherii^ 
im this naeniMr, md on ^ese pmerples, to oor fore^ 
£B^ers, we are gmded, ««t by w supemtltlon of Bcitt- 
^piariaiK, but b^ lihe spirit «€ ^^lilosopliic analogy. In 
^is cbeioe of mfaeritanee we mve given to our ftumte 0f 
polity the hnape of a relaliea in blood ; bin(ynff np the 
coQstitiilaen of our country with oar dearest domestic 
ties^ adopting our fimdisseiital kvws into tiie bosom df 
our ftunily nfiisetions ; keewing insepenMe, and elierish- 
iag with the warmth of all their-eJMd^ined wnd nutaally 
reflected diaritiw, our staile, our hearths, ear sepuklffeB, 
and eur altars. 

Through <^e eame phtn of a eonfmmty to naiture in 
ourartiticial mtkutieM, and'l^y eaMmg intiie aid o(het 
unerring md pcywerful nMtinicts to foft%^te faHiMe and 
fee We cotttrivattcesijf -ourtBason, wehavederifted several 
other, and ^oee BO emaQ, benefits, from oonniderhtg ear 
iib«ti€8 im ttiie Mght of an iaherkanee. A>wBgrs •ctiag 
S fJUL}^ prewnee of canoniced fereftittiers, tile siwrit 
tenm!!^?^i®***^fi^'^» **^^ ^ Tuiwttle and exeeas, is 
k ^"'P^^ with an awful gravity. This idea ef a libend 



-descent inipfetes i& wHh « sense of haWtoal uatite dig- 
^ittv^, whieti pitreytfRts diat ^xpstart insolenice almost mevi- 
tftbly ^adhering to-and d»g)«clag those who are t^ first 
«cqairefiB of «iiy didMific^n. By this flieans our Kberty 
liecomes-a iMbte ft^e^kxtk. It carries an imposing and 
«Ai$e«tte mgpetst. It hus n |]iedigree and ilhistrating an- 
OMtdm. It 1m» tts %ieat^gs«nd its ensigns armorial. It 
lies its'gallery of poiNaiaits ; its monmnentsd inscriptions ; 
ks records, ^dences, and titles. We procure reve^ 
Mkiee lo o«r (Ml instSttftioBs on the principle upon 
which nature teaches us to revere individtial meti ; on 
«0cottnt <tf their ^ag^e^atid on account of those from whom 
4liey aire deseeded. All your sophisters casmot produce 
«ny <^ing better adapted to preserve a rational and 
^imanly freedom than ike course that we hitve pttrsned, 
who iHWg t^osen o«r nature yarther th«m otfT 8pec«datloti^, 
4f&t In-easts ra^er tha^ our inrentions, for ^le-mat coii- 
sen^rtDYietand 4Migsetteeft'of oar tights a»d p^^ges. 

The ll6ftections appeared in 1790. We shall not 
^ve any extract from the Letter to a Noble Lord on the 
attacks made upon him in the House of ^Lords by the 
Duke of Bedil[»id andtiie Earl of Land^^e, whidi, as 
it is one 6£ the tmsit eloqoent and spirhed, is also per- 
"haps the most generany known of all Burfce's writ- 
ings. The following passage from another Letter, 
written in 17^ .(the year be£(»ie), to William Elliot, 
£sq., on ^ speei^ mude in the Hotue of Lords by the 
Duke of "Norfolk, will probably be less familiar to many 
of our readers : — 

1 wa^ed to warn the people agiunst the greatest of 
fdl evils,^ — a blind and furious spirit of innovation, under 
4ke name of reform. I was indeed w«ll aware that 
power rarefy refcnrms itself. So it is undoubtedly when 
«11 is ottiet Abovt it But I was in hopes that provident 
fear jmght prevexKt fruitless penitence. I trusted that 
danger H%ht produce at least circumspection ; I flattered 
va^9di, in a moment like this, that motiung would be 
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added to make authority top-heavy; that the very 
moment of an earthquake vi^oula not be the time chosen 
for adding a story to our houses. I hoped to see the 
surest of all reforms, perhaps the only sure reform, the 
ceasing to do ill. In the meantime, I wished to the 
people the wisdom of knowing how to tolerate a condi- 
tion which none of their efforts can render much more 
than tolerable. It was a condition, however, in which 
every thing was to be found that could enable them to 
live to nature, and, if so they pleased, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that I thought better of those to whom 
I wished well than they will suffer me long to think 
that they deserved. Far from repenting, I would to 
God that new faculties had been called up in me, in 
favour not of this or that man, or this or that system, but 
of the general vital principle, that whilst in its vigour 
produced the state of things transmitted to us from our 
fathers ; but which, throu^ the joint operations of the 
abuses of authority and liberty, may perish in our hands. 
I am not of opinion that the race of men, and the com- 
monwealths they create, like the bodies of individuals, 
grow effete and languid and bloodless, and ossify, by the 
necessities of their own conformation and the fatal opera- 
tion of longevity and time. These analogies between 
bodies natural and politic, though they may sometimes 
illustrate arguments, furnish no argument of themselves. 
They are but too oflten used, under the colour of & 
specious philosophy, to find apologies for the despair of 
laziness and pusillanimity, and to excuse the want of all 
manly efforts when the exigences of our country call for 
them most loudly. 

How often has public calamity been arrested on the 
very brink of ruin by the seasonable energy of a single 
man I Have we no such man amongst us ? I am as sure 
as I am of my being that one vigorous mind, without 
office without situation, without ptSblic functions of any 
itind (at a time when the want of such a thing is felt, as 
«i/!!i ^^f '* ^^)' ^ ^y* one such man, confiding in the 
^m ot God, and full of just reliance in his own fortitude, 
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vigour, enterprise, and pereeyerance, would first draw to 
him some few like himself, and then that multitudes, 
hardly thought to be in existence, would appear, and 
troop about him. 

It I saw this auspicious banning, baffled and frus- 
trated as I am, yet, on the very verge of a timely grave, 
abandoned abroad and desolate at home, strippea of my 
boast, my hope, my consolation, my helper, my counsel- 
lor, and my guide (you know in part wnat I have lost, 
and would to God I could dear myself of all neglect and 
fault in that loss), yet thus, even thus, I would rake up 
the fire under sdl the ashes that oppress it. I am no 
longer patient of the public eye ; nor am I of force to 
win my way, and to justle and elbow in a crowd. But, 
even in solitude, something may be done for society. 
The meditations of the closet have affected senates with 
a subtle fren^, and inflamed armies with the brands of 
the iiiries. The cure might come from the same source 
with the distemper. I would add my part to those who 
would animate the people (whose hearts are yet right) to 
new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only source of zeal. Why should 
not a Maccabeus and his brethren arise to assert the 
honour of the ancient laws, and to defend the temple of 
their forefathers, with as ardent a spirit as can inspire 
any innovator to destroy the monuments of the piety and 
the gloi^ of ancient ages ? It is not a hazarded asser- 
tion, it IS a great truth, that, when once things are gone 
out of their ordinary course, it is by acts out of tiie ordi- 
nary course they can alone be re-established. Repub- 
lican spirit can only be combated by a spirit of the same 
nature : of the same nature, but informed with another 
principle, and pointed to another end. I would persuade 
a resistance both to the corruption and to the reformation 
that prevails. It will not be the weaker, but much the 
stronger, for combating both together. A victory over 
r€«l corruptions would enable us to baffle the spurious 
and pretended reformations. I would not wish to excite, 
or even to tolerate, that kind of evil which invokes the 
powera of hall to rectify the disorders of the earth*. Noi 
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iiPMdd add sKf WH09^. intbilMtter, and, I larnst, smr* 
potent olMrmSf to- (h«w dowa jHsticey and wisdom, and 
iBfftitude from iKarren, for die ccdrreetien of htunan vioe^ 
and the recalling of human error from the dewous wa|» 
lato whieh it has been betraj^ I would wisii to eall 
tib« impdie0 of individttals at once to tiie aid and to tibe 
oontroul q£ avtibority. By tlib, which I cidl the tnte re^-^ 
pubUcan spirit, puaidoxictd as. it ma^ appear, monardiles 
aloae can be rescued from the kabecdity of courts and 
the madness of ilie crowd: This repabMean spirit would 
net su^r meain h%b {daee to bring rma on tfaeir coun* 
try and en tbenselcres. It wevld reform^ not by d«stro^ 
ing, but by savii^ the gveat, tbe ridi^ and die pewi^ftdL 
Suc^ a repitUdoan s^ttitt we^ pexteps- &ndly, oonccave to 
have animated die (fistinguisaed. heroes fmd patriots oi 
(dd, w^o knew no mode of policy but reiigien asd idr- 
tHe. These they would have pawimount to all con8tifcu» 
iion» ; th^ would not suffer monandis, or senates, or 
popular assembles, under pretenees of dagnify, or auM* 
tfaority;, os freedoizi, to shakeo^E&ose moral riders wlusb 
, reason has appointed to govern every sorfc of rude- powwp. 
These, in appearaace loadii^ tfaem hj tlieir weight, do 
by that pressure augment tii^ essential fin^eoi The 
momentum is. inoveased hf. die extraneous, weight. It ie 
true in morale as it b in meehanioaL science. It is true, 
not only in die drau^^ Imt: in the race. These ridersr 
of die greaty in eii^iet, hold the r«ns- witidi suide them 
in tdieM* course, and wear the spur* that stimt^ites them 
to the goals of hoaeur and of sdety. The great must 
submit to thedommion.of prudence aid of virtue, or none 
wall long submit to the doimnkxi of the great. 

i'rom the seeond of the Letters on a^Begi^de Peaoe^ 
or^ ;tO;transcn^ d» full title, 'LetttEs acbdressed to^ a 
Member of the jM^ent Parliament on the Proposals fbr 
Peace with the Beglcide Dh-ectory of France,'* published 

*|There ^e foui^ letters in alT; ofMridh thetwo fittt ap- 
P«amt m.1^6 (a surreptitiousi editran beiBg also brought 
out at i^ fl,n» tm» t^y Owen,.a bedcsc^^Tof: PiteadilSc), 
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in 17^, we g^ as evr last eattfwst -^ Mlomng re- 
mailable obseiratioiB on Uie conduct of *the war : — 

it is a dreadM tratii, but it is a truth t!hat cannot be 
concesded ; in ability, in dexterity, in the distinctness of 
Hieir views, the Jacobins are our superions. They saw 
flie tiling right from the very beginnmg. 'Whatever 
were the ^rst motives te the war among politicians, they 
saw that in its spirit, and for its objects, it was a civu 
toar; and as such they pursued it. It is a war between 
the partisans of the ancient, civil, moral, and political 
order of Europe, agsdnst a sect of fanatical and ambitious 
atheists, Which means to change them all. It is not 
France extending a foreign empire over other nations ; 
it is a sect aiming at universal empire, and beginning 
with the conquest Of France. The leaders of that sect 
secured the centre qf Europe; and, tiiat assured, they 
knew that, whatever might be tiie event of batties and 
sieves, their cause was victorious. Whether its territory 
haa a little more or a little less peded from its surface, 
or whether an island or two was detached from its com- 
merce, to them was of little moment. The conquest of 
France was a glorious acquisition. That once well laid 
as a basis of empire, opportunities never could be want- 
ing to regain or to replace what ivad been lost, and 
dreadfully to avenge ^themselves on the Bidion of their 
adversaries. 

a saw it was a civil war. It was their business to 
B their adversaries that It ought to be & foreign war. 
jobins everywhere set up a cry against the new 
crusade ; and they intrigued with effect in the cabinet, 
in the field, and in every private society in Europe. 
Their task was not difficult. The condition of princes, 
and sometimes of first ministers too, is to be pitied. The 
creatures of the de^k, and the creatures of favour, had no 

the third 'was passing tinrough the press ^henBtrrke died, in 
Jtrfy, 1797, and the fonrifi, whi«i is tmfini*hed, and had 
been written, so fer as it goes, heiofre ithe ikaxe othew, after 
his death. - ^ 
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relish for the principles of the manifestoes.* They pro- 
mised no governments, no regiments, no revenues m>m 
whence emoluments might arise hy perquisite or by 
ffrant. In truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians are the 
lowest of our species. There is no trade so vile and 
mechanical as government in their hands. Virtue is not 
their habit. They are out of themselves in any course 
of conduct recommended only by conscience and glory. 
A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests of 
states passes with them for romance ; and the principles 
that recommend it for the wanderings of a disordered 
imagination. The calculators compute them out of their 
senses. The jesters and buffoons shame them out of 
everything grand and elevated. Littleness in object and 
in means to them appears soundness and sobriety. They 
think there is nothing worth pursuit but that which they 
can handle — which they can measure with a two-foot rule 
— which they can tell upon ten fingers. 

Without tne principles of the Jacobins, perhaps with- 
out any principles at all, they played the game of that 

iaction They aimed, or pretended to aim, at 

defending themselves against a danger from which there 

can be no security in any defensive ylan This 

error obliged them, even in their oflfensive operations, to 
adopt a plan of war, against the success of which there 
was something little short of mathematical demonstration. 
They refused to take any step which might strike at the 
heart of affidrs. They seemed unwilling to wound the 
enemy in any vital part. They acted through the whole 
as if they really wished the conservation of the Jacobin 
power, as what might be more favourable than the law- 
ful government to the attainment of the petty objects 
they looked for. They always kept on the circumfer- 
ence ; and, the wider and remoter the circle was, the 
more eagerly they chose it as their sphere of action in 
this centrifugal war. The plan they pursued in its na- 
ture demanded great length of time. In its execution, 
tney who went the nearest way to work were obliged to 
AugiS^ ^92^™^'^' ^^ ^® *^"^ ^^ Prussia, published in 
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cover an incredibFe extent of country. It left to the 
enemy every means of destroying this extended line of 
weakness. Ill success in any part was sure to defeat the 
efiect of the whole. This is true of Austria. It is still 
more true of England. On this &]se plan even good for- 
tune, by further weakening the victor, put him but the 
further off from his object. 

As long as there was any appearance of success, the 
spirit of aggrandizement, and consequently the spirit of 
mutual jealousy, seized upon all the coalesced powers. 
Some sought an accession of territory at the expense of 
France, some at the expense of each other, some at the 
expense of third parties ; and, when the vicissitude of 
disaster took its turn, they found common distress a 
treacherous bond of faith and friendship. 

The greatest skill, conducting the greatest military 
apparatus, has been employed; but it has been worse 
than uselessly employed, through the false policy of the 
war. The operations of the field suffered oj ihe errors 
of the cabinet. If the same spirit continues when peace 
is made, the peace will fix and perpetuate all the errors 
of the war 

Had we carried on the war on the side of France which 
looks towards the Channel or the Atlantic, we should 
have attacked our enemy on his weak or unarmed side. 
We should not have to reckon on the loss of a man who 
did not fall in battle. We should have an ally in the heart 
of the country, who, to one hundred thousand, would 
at one time have added eighty thousand men at the 
least, and all animated by principle, by enthusiasm, and 
by vengeance ; motives which secured them to the cause 
in a \ery different manner from some of those allies whom 
we subsidized with millions. This ally (or rather this 

Erindoal in the warV by the confession of the regicide 
imself, was more formidable to him than all his other 
foes united. Warring there, we should have led our arms 
to the capital of wrong. Defeated, we could not fail 
(proper precautions taken) of a sure retreat. Stationary, 
and only supporting the royalists, an impenetrable bar- 
rier, an impregnable rampart, would have been fornaea 
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between tiie eneo^ tad his nsval power. Wesre pro- 
bacy the only natioii who hays dedand to act agvinft 
an enemy, when it might have be«i done, in his own 
coimtFjr; and who, having «n armed, a powetful, and a 
long-Tictorioas aUy in tiiat country, declined all eifisofeaid 
co-operetion, and snierad him tcrpeiish &r want of fin^ 
port. On the plan of a war in franoe, ef?ery advantage 
that our allies might ohtdn woiddbe doobtfiil in its eifect. 
Disasters on the one side might Iwve a fair dumee of 
being compensated by victories on the (M^kme, Sbdwe 
bvou^t me main of our force to kmr ixpfm iksA a^ojaeisery 
all & operati4Xi6 of the British and unpertal ccowns 
would have been combkied. The war wiwdd ha?e had 
system, correspondence, and a certain connection, Bat, 
as the war has been pursued, the operatioBs ef die two 
crowns have not the smallest degree ofmotml hearing or 
relation.* 

SUTAPimnCAIi AfiTB jaTHIC^LL WBnXBS. 

The most remarkable metaphysical and speculative 
works which had appeared in England since Ijoeke^s 
Essay were. Dr. Samuel Clarke's Sermons ^m the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 1706, in 
which he expounded his famous a priori ai^mnent for 
the existence of a Grod ; Berkel^*s Theory of Yman, 
1709; his Principles of Human Knowledge, 1710, in 
which he announced his argument agamst the existence 
of matter; his Dialogue between Hylas and Fhilonous, 
1713.; his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, 1732 ; 
his Amlyst, 1734 ; the Earl of Shoftadiary's €faaraet«r- 
stics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, *first pub- 

* Th^e pro|ilietic -views are very similar to ^tmae iJmt 
^^e mrged twelve years lirter in a mswon^le ortictein the 
^imbjB^ Review, ikrown to be byewEwtt Hvhig onUer. 
- 'un®* XXV^ Don GevaHw on the Fnooh U««rpi«ion M 
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Hflbod m «fa» fbsm in wliidi we now hare fSiem in 1719, 
after the anthor's d&a^ ; Mandeville's FaMe of the 
Bees, or Priyate Vfees Public Benefits, 1714 ; Dr. 
Fnmeia- Hutcheson's Inqidiy into the Ideas of Beauty 
and Yirtiie, 1725; Andrew Baxter's Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Mum»i Sovi, 1730; Bishop Butler's Ser- 
mons- preadied at Hie Rolls Chapel, 1726 ; and his 
Analogy of B^gion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con' 
sdtution and Coorse of Nature, 1736. David Hume, 
who was bom in 1711, and died in 1776, and who has 
gained Hie highest place in two very distinct fields of 
intellectual and literary enterprise, commenced his lite- 
rary Ufe by the puMication of his Treatise on Human 
Natupe, in 1739. The work, which, as he has himself 
stated, was projected hefbre he left college, and written 
and pnbli^ed nol; long ai^er, fell, to use his own words^ 
" dead*-bom fi-om the press ;" nor dki the speculations it 
contained attract nmch more attention when republished 
ten years after in another form under the title of Philo- 
sophical Essays concerning Human Understanding ; but 
they eventually proved perhaps more exciting and pro- 
dnctiYe, at least fixe a time, both in this and in other 
oonnlries, than amy oth^ metaphysical views &at had 
bseti pronMilgated in modem times. Hume's Inquiry 
cfmonrniBg the Principles of Monds appeared in 1752, 
h]S.Nataial Histoiy of Rel^onin 1755; and with the 
latter publication heraay be regarded as having concluded 
the exposition of his sceptical philosophy. Among the 
moat distingui^d writers on mind and morals that ap- 
peared after Hmne within the first qpiarter of a oentnry 
of Ae reign of George III. may be mentioned Hartley, 
wiKwe Ohseiratlonson Man^ in which he unfolded Hir * 
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pothesis of the association of ideas, were published in 1749 ; 
Lord Karnes (Home), whose Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion were published in 1752 ; 
Adam Smith, whose Theory of Moral Sentiments was 
published in 1769 ; Reid, whose Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, was pub- 
lished in 1764; Abraham Tucker (Edward Search, 
Esq.), the first part of whose Light of Nature Pursued 
was published in 1768, the second in 1778, after the 
author's death ; and Priestley, whose new edition of 
Hartley's work, with an Introductory Dissertation, was 
published in 1775 ; his Examination of Dr. Reid's In- 
quiry, the same year ; and his Doctrine of Philosophical 
Neces^ty, in 1777. We may add to the list Campbell's 
very able Dissertation on Miracles, in answer to Hume, 
which appeared in 1763 ; and Beattie's Essay on Truth, 
noticed in a former page, which appeared in 1770, and 
was also, as everybody knows, an attack upon the philo- 
.sophy of the great sceptic. 

:1B[I8TOBICAL WRITERS T — HUBUB. — ROBERTSON. — GIBBON. 

In the latter part of his literary career Hume struck 
into altogether another line, and the subtle and daring 
metaphysician suddenly came before the world in the 
new character of an historian. He appears, indeed, to 
have nearly abandoned metaj^ysics very soon after the 
publication of his Philosophical Essays. In a letter to 
Ma friend Sir Gilbert Elliott, which, though without 
date, seems, from its contents, according to Mr. Stewart, 
to have been ymttea about 1760 or 1761, he says, " I 
am aorry tfiat oar correspondence should lead us into 
these abstract speculations. I have thought, and read, 
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and composed very little on such questions of late. 
Morals, politics, and literature hare employed all my 
time."* The first volume of his History of Great 
■Britain, containing the Reigns of James I. and Charles 
I., was published, in quarto^ at Edinburgh, in 1754 ; the 
second, containing the Commonwealth and the Reigns 
of Charles II. oud James II., at London, in 1757.t 
According to his own account the former was received 
with ** one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even 
detestation ;" and after the first ebullitions of the fury of 
•his assailants were over, he adds, *' what was still more 
mortifying, the hock seemed to sink into oblivion : Mr. 
Millar told me that in a twelvemonth he sold only forty- 
five copies of it." He was so bitterly disappointed, that, 
he tells us, had not the war been at that time breaking 
out between France and England, he had certainly r^ 
tired to some provincial town of the former kingdom, 
changed his name, and never more returned to his native 
country. However, after a little time, in the impractica- 
bility of executing this scheme of expatriation, he re- 
served to pick up courage and persevere, the more espe- 
dally as his second volume was considerably advanced. 
That, he informs us, *' happened to give less displeasure 

* Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysicid, Ethical, 
and Political Philosophy, prefixed to Encydopeedia Britan- 
nica, p. 206, note 3. But we do not understand how Mr. 
Stewart infers firom this letter that Home had abandoned all 
his metaphysical researches long before the publication of his 
Essays. His Philosophical Essays concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, which are those of which Mr. Stewart is speak- 
ing, werefrst published in 1749. 

t The common accounts say 1756 ; but the copy before 
us, "printed for A. Millar, opporite Catharine Street, in ♦ " 
Strand," U dated 1757 
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to the Wliigs, Mid mtM l!>etter HBcdvcd : it »ot dofy rem 
itseIC; belt Mfed io buoysp Hs tmfortQitate for6^r." 
The woric, iinteed, ts^ins to liAre now Niidly ttttamed 
^traonliiMuy |) opiik rity. 3%o mere veimBeB, ^ompii^ 
bending I9he teigw 4if ^tlie^riiwesof 43ie*Boiise'of Tadot, 
«^p{>eared ^ 1769t; ^ml ike T^tmsmktg ^t«p<o, completing 
the Histoiy^ ^^Misdie InvuioB ^of JuAia Os^saor totb^eB^ 
ec aii on of >Hemy Vll.yki 17^. AiMl'8efel-sdine«F«ditseiis 
of all tiw Yolnacc wwe caHed for iara{»d toeeessbiw* 
Hume mikes «s iii«eh4i& epoch bt our liltleiriXAl -m he <«ftMs 
in ourpbileeephicdlit^wttire^ Hisongmatityiiil^eiie 
departmeat k as greait m itD^ir v&sr ; and the influen g e 
he ^as^eseitedi^n those ^Hro have l^owed hka m lite 
same path faas -been «x|iiaUy ^sleallye aad powered in 
both cases. His fii8toi!y,vii<ytmtfaitali^iig «one ddeeib 
which 4he piDgfem of time ««id ^ 4amwledgie is ^vlA^r 

* In a netrspftper of lY64 (TheGa^eftefer and l^ew DjuIv 
Ad^ramisca', for W^mIb^si^, May 9), -we find, besides the fi»- 
yertisexnent of m new edkiob of the History •of ^ttie Hease -ef 
Tudor, in 2 vols, small paper, 4to., price 1/. 5s., the follow- 
ing announcement, whidn n rmiions both tus an evidence df 
tlK popi^ily Of Hotted wofic,asd«s^owiBg«hat a mode 
of pablicatioQ extensiyely adwted in 'oor own di^ is ao 
noyelty : — "This day is published, printed on a new type 
and good paper, the «cyenih '^Itmie, in octavo, price lSs. m 
boards, of the Complete History of England, from Julius 
Csernr to the Rev«latlo&. With Additions Mid ^^onr^itiens. 
And to the la6t^v«l«a&e will be added « ftiii aad complete 
Index. By XUvid Hmffi, Esi}. '*^ TIm Prt^rletof;, M 
the desire of miu^y who wish 4» he^pMsmsed of ^kis yahiaUe 
and esteemed Hist^y,kiadaeed to^hkMonihly Puhticatimi, 
wiHch will not ^^eeed £i^ ycdomes ; a yolame of whiddi 
^all be poBotwaiy published eyery Month, iot the benefit 4f 
ttiose vho do not choose to purdwse ttnem all -at onoe. 
Pnnted £n A. Millar, in tiieBtnmd; and S.Bladon, in Pa- 
BSTbTantTrlCd.'^ be hadof.aU theBcoksellem^^nm* 



year »»yng m&re em^i^m^, or ftt l^ast lem^ling txs 
better to pepoeit^, 4Md mm^ (fthen %hkfc probably 
wooid ha^e bcieiiMW^h Hie mme dt i/rlnttet^ tine the 
woi4l had bedn iin4tle», ktts st^ll merits off 190 high a khid 
as a Ht&asty peffomMaee thctt k must ever i^tsdn its 
place anoBg «ar JMrckttsloal wwks in this department, 
of wbkk it is as yet p^tfhtfps'^die greatest. In narratite 
deamess, gmee, tsid wpitH, at lea^, it is noit excelled, 
scarcely eqtu^led, by an3niiing^l8e in the langtage ; and 
it has besides ^e high ehttnn/indispenflsMe to every 
^mA tint is 430 emdme, ^' being impressed aH over vrith 
the peoolisr dMNu^«r ef the anUior's o^m mind, Inter- 
esting ie even in ite fittest prejudiced smd dbj«^tionable 
passives (pe^ops stMl mere, indeed, in iK>me of these 
tlmn eisewhere) by hie ti^erant csndoor and geuieness of 
natum, his charity fvt all thetniMer vices, his unafFeeted 
indifferenee to ma^ ef the common objects of Imman 
passion, and his <»iitempt fe 1h«r parsuers, never "wax- 
ing bitter er ttovose, and efben impregnating his style 
and manner irith a Yein efl^e qmetest bot'y^t truest and 
Tidiest humour. One -effect ^hich vre may probdbly 
ascribe in great part "to the exampte of Hnme vtta tiie 
attention that imme^itiat^ly began to be turned to historic 
•composition in a higher ^spirit than had heretofore been 
felt among us, and that erelong added to the possessions 
«f the Ismguage in that departmertt ihe cetebrated per- 
formances of iWbertson and Gibbon. Rd)ertson*s 
History of Scotland during the Heigns ef ^ueen Mary 
«iid of King James VL was published at J^fondon in 
1769 ; his History of the Reign of the Emperer Charies 
v., in 1769 ; and his History of America, in . 1776. 
Robertson's style ofnan3«tioft,lttcid,«<5Pi^,«ad«<* 
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embeUished, took the popular ear and taste from the first. 
A part of the cause of this favourable reception is slily 
enough indicated by Hume, in a letter which he wrote 
to Robertson himself on the publication of the History 
of Scotland : — " The great success of your book, besides 
its real merit, is forwarded by its prudence, and by the 
deference paid to established opinions. It gains also by 
its being your first performance, and by its surprising the 
public, who are not upon their guard against it. By 
reason of these two circumstances justice is more readily 
done to its merit, which, however, is really so great, 
that I believe there is scarce .'another instance of a first 
performance being so near perfection."* The applause, 
indeed, was loud and universal, from Horace Walpole to 
Lord Lyttelton, from Lord Mansfield to David Garrick.f 
Nor did it fail to be renewed in equal measure on the 
appearance both of his History of Charles V. and 
of his History of America. But, although in his 
own day he probably bore away the palm fix)m Hume 
in the estimation of the majority, the finest judgments 
even then discerned,* with Gibbon, that there was 
something higher in "the careless inimitable graces"' 
of the latter than in his rival's more elaborate regularity, 
flowing and perspicuous as it usually is ; and, as always 
happens, time has brought the general opinion into ac- 
cordance with this feeling of the wiser few. The first 
volume of Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall c^ 
the Roman Empire appeared in 1776, a few months before 

* Acooont of the Life and Writings of Robertson, by 
Dngald Stewart 

♦ tv** f^*^ Lyttelton," says Home, in another letter, ** seems 
to toink that since the time of St. Paul there scarce has been 
a better writer than Dr. Roberts<m." 
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the death of Hume, and about a year before the publi- 
cation of Robertson's America; the second and third 
followed in 1781 ; the three additional volumes, which 
completed the work, not till 1788. Of the first volume, 
the author tells us, *' the first impression was exhausted 
in a few days ; a second and third edition were scarcely 
adequate to the demand;" and a scarcely diminbhed 
interest followed the great undertaking to its close, not- 
withstanding the fear which he expresses in the preface 
to his concluding volumes that ** six ample quartos must 
have tired, and may have exhausted, the indulgence of 
the public." A performance at once of such extent, and 
of so sustained a brilliancy throughout, perhaps does not 
exist in ancient or modem historical literature : but it is 
a hard metallic brilliancy, which even the extraordinary 
interest of the subject and the unflagging animation of 
the writer, with the great skill he shows in the disposi- 
tion of his materials, do not prevent from becoming 
sometimes fatiguing and oppressive. Still the splendour, 
artificial as it is, is very imposing ; it does not warm, as 
well as illuminate, like the light of the sun, but it has at 
least the efiect of a theatrical blaze of lamps and cressets ; 
while it is supported everywhere by a profusion of real 
erudition such as would make the dullest style and man- 
ner interesting. It is remarkable, however, that, in 
regard to mere language, no one of these three cele- 
brated historical writers, the most eminent we have yet 
to boast of, at least among those that have stood the test 
of time, can be recommended as a model. No one of 
the three, in fact, was of English birth and education. 
6ibbon*s style is very impure, abounding in Grallicisms ; 
Hume's, especially in the first edition of his History, ' 
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With all Hb BfttaxiJ eleg^nea^ alnost as mueh infested 
nitkh SoattieisBift; amd, if Bobertsan'a be less incorveet 
ia tbal xefi^ect^ it is so unidiooiatio as to furaish a still 
less^ adequate ezempliBcatioQ of geouine English elo- 
quence. Eobertsim died at the age of seventh-one, in 
1793 ; GiUH)0, in 17d4^ aJ:.the age of fifty-seven. 

Many other histfurieal werks^ some of them v^^y afaly 
Qxeeutedy and fonnkig vaku^le additions to our liteta* 
taKe> ako appeared about this diri;e, the mo^ remark* 
Me of which aroi Lord. Lyttdbon's History of the 
Life of lUag: Henry XL (l7$4-7), a proU:i^ and ill* 
acranged^ but ey)««ate apd seiuuUa pei^onnanee, founded 
throughaut oa ocigiAal authoiiiiefl^ and, from the detailed 
and pwastal^ng investiptittoss it eoi^ains of many 
fuadantental peiiNtS),s^ forming perhaps the best intro« 
duc^iMi, we possess to the study of the English consdtu- 
tion; 8ir David Dabymple lord Hailes's admirable 
Annak of Scotland from the.aceession of Malcolm Can- 
msxee to the acoession of the House of Stuart (1776-9) ; 
Sir John Daliymple's^ Memeks oi Great Britain and 
Ireland from the Dissolution of the last Farliam^t of 
Charlea II. u^ the se».b^le off La Hogue (1771-3), 
to which a third volume wa& a^^berwards added carrying 
down the narxative, to the ot^ture of the French and 
Spanish fleets at Vigo, a puhlkation the importance of 
which coBsists^in ike original p^)er» it oontaios, procured 
from the FrenchiFc^^i^gn Office and from Koog William's 
private cabinet at Keuiungtoa; JajooBs Macpherson's 
History of Great Britain from the Restoration to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover, with Original 
Papers (177.5); GUbert Stuart's Historical Disseitoli<» 
concerning the Ajitii^paty of the. British C<wstituti(Mi 



(1767) ; bis View of' So^afy in Euh^ in. U» Progress 
from.iUul^Qeas to BefiofimeBt; or, Inquiries coBcemiog 
the History of* I^wS) Gcovemoient, and Manners (1777) ; 
hm Histo)^. of the EstaUishm^^t oi the Eeformadon ol 
BeligioB in Scotland (1780) : and his History ^Scotland 
£n»n the Establishment of Ihe Kefonnation ttU the Death 
of Queen Mary (1782) : all displayiag both research and 
acatenesS) but the two last nientioned delbrmed by the 
author's ^lent personal animosity agwnst: Robertson, for 
the purpose of confuting certain of whose statements and 
views they were mainly writt^& j Whitak^'ft History 
of Manehester (1771^5), which n in truth a general in^ 
vestigation.of th^ Celtic and Romaic aoiiqaities of Britam, 
QonduGted, however, with more loaniing and ing^uiity 
than sound judgnjtent; Warner's History of Ireland 
(176a^7) ; Leland's History of Ireland from the In- 
vasion of Henry II. (1773) > a wi^-wrkt^ genaral 
sketoh, by the translator of DeB»)sthenes aind .^ofainesy 
and the auljior of The Life <^ Bhitfp of Maoedon, pub* 
lished in 1758 : Henry's Histcn-y of Great Brii»m, from 
the Invasion of Julius CsBsar to the Death of Henry 
VIII. (1771-74-77-81-86, a sixth volume having been 
published in 1798, afler ihe author's death, under the 
superintendence of Malcdm Laing, Esq.), a work valu- 
able for the numerous £M)ts it oon^ains illustratl¥e of 
manners and the state of society, which am not to be 
found in any of our previous general historians^ but 
chiefly mentorious as having been oucfiistEngli^ history 
compiled upon that plan ; Grange's eBrioufrBiogri^)hiedl 
History <tf England (17^9-75) ; Dr. Adam Fesrgusonfa 
Essay on the Histoiy of CvriA^ S»<»ety (1767), and hia 
History of the.ProjBresSvafMitheiTQrwmaioft of Oie Bo- 
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man Republic (1783), both y^ able works, the produce 
of independent thought as well as of accurate sdiolarship ; 
Watson's History of Philip II. of Spain (1776), deigned 
as a sequel to Robertson's Charles V., the continuation 
of which to the death of Philip III., begun by Watson, 
was completed and published in 1783, after his death, 
by the late Dr. William Thomson ; Ormc's accurate and 
perspicuous History of the Military Transactions of 
the British Nation in Indostan from the year 1745 
(1763-78) ; Holwell's Interesting Historical Eyents re- 
lative to tiie Proyinces of Bengal, and the empire of Hin- 
dostan (1766-67-71) ; Anderson's Historical and Chrono- 
logical Deducticm of the Origin of Commerce (1764) ; 
Tytier lord Woodhouselee's Plan and Outiinesof a Course 
of Lectures on Universal History (1783). To these tides 
may be added that of Home lord Kames's Sketches of 
the History of Man (1773), which, however, although 
it presents a highly curious collection of arranged facts, 
or what the author believed to be such, is in the main 
rather disquisitional and theoretic than historical in the 
proper sense. 

POLITICAL SCONOMT. — THXOL0OT| CRITICISM, AND 



Besides his metaj^ysical and historical works, upon 
which his fame jMrindpally rests, the penetrating and 
original genius of Hume also distinguished itself in 
another field, that of economical speculation, which had 
for more than a century before his time greatiy eng^ed 
the attention of mquu^rs in this country. Th&re are 
many ingenious views upon tins subject scattered up and 
-^own in his Political Discouraes, and his Moral and 
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PoUtka] Essays* Other contributions, not without yaloe, 
to the science of political economy, for which we are 
indebted to the middle of the last century, are the Rev. 
R. Wallace's Essay on the Numbers of Mankind, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1753 : and Sir James Steuart's 
Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy, which 
appeared in 1767. But these and all other preceding works 
on the subject have been thrown into the shade by Adam 
Smith's celebrated Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, which, after having been long 
expected, was at last given to the world in- the beginning 
of tiie year 1776. It is interesting to learn that this 
crowning performance of his friend was read by Hume, 
who died before the close of the year in which it was 
published ; a letter of his to Smith is preserved, in which, 
after congratulating him warmly on having acquitted 
himself so as to relieve the anxiety and fulfil the hopes of 
his friends, he ends by saying, " If you were here at my 
fireside, I should dispute some of your principles. • . . 
But these, and a hundred other points, are fit only to be 
discussed in conversation. I hope it will be soon, for I 
am in a very bad state of health, and cannot afibrd a long 
delay.*' Smith survived till July, 1790. 

A few other names, more or less distinguished in the 
literature of this time, we must content ourselves with 
merely mentioning : — in theology, Warburton, Horsley, 
Jortin, Madan, Grerard, Blair, Geddes, Lardner, Priest- 
ley; in critical and grammatical disquisition, Harris, 
Monboddo, Karnes, Blair, Jones ; in antiquarian research, 
Walpole, Hawkins, Bumey, Chandler, Barrington, 
Steevens, P^ge, Farmer, Vallancey, Grose, Gough ; m 
the department of the belles lettres and misoellan' 
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speculation, Chesterfield, Hawkesworth, Brown, Jenyns^^ 
Bryant, Hurd, Melmoth, Potter, Franeklin, &c. 

PBOORE88 OF SCIENCE. 

We brought down our sketch of the progress of the ma- 
thematical and physical sciences in our last volume to the 
death of Flamsteed in 1719. The successor of Flamsteed^ 
as astronomer royal, was Edmund Halley, who was then, 
in his sixty-fourth year, and who held the appointment 
till his death in 1742, at the age of eighty-six. '* Among 
the Englishmen of his day,*' says the writer of his life in 
the Penny Cyclopcedia, ** Hdley stands second only to 
Newton, and probably for many years after the publication 
of the Principia he was the only one who both could and 
would righUy appreciate the character and coming utility of 
that memorable work. His own attention was too much 
divided to permit of his being the mathematician which 
he might have been ; but nevertheless his papers on pure 
mathematics show a genius of the same order of power, 
though of much less fertility, with that of John Ber- 
nouilli." * Besides numerous papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, Halley is the author of a Catalogue of the 
Southern Stars (Catalogus Stellarum Australium, sive 
Supplementum Catalogi Tychonici) published in 1679, 
bemg the result of his observations made at St. Helena, 
where he had re«ded the two preceding years ; and of 
editions of the treatise of ApoUonius De Bationis Sec» 
tione (from the Arabic), and of the same ancient geome* 
trician*s Conic Sections (pardy from the Arabic), the 
former of which was published at Oxford in 1706, the 
^tter in 1710. Halley did not himself understand 
• Penny Cyclopsedia, xii. 21, , 

DgtizedbyGOOSle 
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Arabic, bat he was able both to restom what was lost 
in these works and in many cases to suggest the trae 
meaning and em^dation of the text where it was cor- 
rupted, merdj by his geometrical ingenuity and pro- 
found knowledge of their subjects. Besides other astro- 
nomical labours, Halley is £unous for having been the 
first person to predict the return <^ a comet, that known 
by his name, which he first saw at Paris in December 
1680, and which actually reappeared, as he had calculat- 
ed that it would, in 175a and 1835. He also suggested 
the observation of the transit of Venus, with the view of 
determining the sun's parallax, which was accomj^shed 
at St. Helena, by Dr. Maskelyne, in 1761. Out of 
the province of astronomy he contributed to the progress 
of sdence by his construction of the first tables of mor- 
tality (from observations made at Breslau), by his im- 
provements in the diving-bell, and by his speculations on 
the varmtion of the compass, the theory of the trade 
winds, and other subjects. 

The third astronomer royal was James Bradley — 
<< the first, peiiiaps, of all astronomers," as he is called 
by the writer of his life in the Penny Cyclopaedia, *' in 
the union of theoretical sagacity with practical excdlence." 
Bradley, who was bom in 1693, had abeady in 1728 
made his great discovery of the aberration of light, or 
the apparent alteration in the place of a star arising in 
part fix>m the motkm of light, in part from the change of 
position in the q)ectator occasioned by the motion of the 
ewrth; "the greatest discovery," says the writer just 
quoted, " of a man who has, more than any other, con- 
tributed to render a single observation of a star correct 
enough for the purposes of astronomy," and ** the first 
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positivelj direct and unanswerable proof of the earth's 
motion."* Bradley, whom Newton had declared the 
best astronomer in Europe, held the office of astronomer 
royal from 1742 till his death in 1762. Besides an im- 
mense mass of observations of unprecedented accuracy 
(which have been published by the University of Oxford 
in two volumes, 1798-1805), he made in 1747 his second 
great discovery of the nutation of the earth's axis, that 
is, of the &ct that the curve in which the pole of the 
equator moves round the pole of the ecliptic is not that 
of a plain but of a waving or tremulous drde, somewhat 
like the rim of a milled coin. One of the subjects that 
occupied the attention of this distinguished astronomer 
was the introduction of the new style, which was effiscted 
by act of parliament in 1761. "Bradley," says his 
biographer in the Penny Cyclopeedia, "appears to have 
had some share in drawing up the necessary tables, as 
well as in aiding Lord Macclesfield, his early friend, and 
the seconder of the measure in the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Pelham, then minister, with his advice on the subject. 
But this procured him some unpopularity, for the common 
people of all ranks imaged that the alteration was equi- 
valent to robbing them of eleven days of their natural 
lives, and called Bradley's subsequent illness and decline a 
judgment of heaven." " This," adds the learned writer, 
" was, as far as we know, the last expiring manifestation 
of a belief in the wickedness of altering the time of reli- 
gious anniversaries, which had disturbed the world more 
or less, and at different periods, for fourteen hundred 
years, t But, if the people believed that the change of 

• Penny Cyclopeedia, v. 32Q. 

t Ibid., V. 321. dbyCoogle 
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style had actually shortened their lives, they had more 
serious cause for alarm than the zealots of orthodoxy in 
former times, who made themselyes unhappy about the 
notion of merely celebrating Easter on the wrong day. 

In the eariier part of the eighteenth century, we ought 
not to omit to mention, was invented the ingenious and 
valuable instrument called Hadley's Quadrant (since im- 
proved into a sextant, and still more recently into an 
entire circle), either by John Hadley, who was a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and who gave an account of it in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1731, or by Thomas 
Godfrey, a glazier in Philadelphia, who is generally be- 
lieved to have been in possession of it a year before the 
date of Hadley's communication. But it appears that a 
similar instrument had been described to Dr. Halley by 
Newton, some time before his death in 1727. And this 
age is also marked in the history of optics and astrono- 
mical observation by the important correction of the 
Newtonian views as to the dispersion of refracted light, 
of whidi the honour belongs to John Dollond, and by 
the invention of the Achromatic Telescope, with which 
that sagacious and philosophical experimentalist followed 
up his discovery. Dollond*s account of his " Experi- 
ments concerning the different refrangibility of light *' 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions in 1758; 
and his achromatic object-glass was contrived the same 
year. 

Of a few other distinguished British mathematidans 
belonging to the middle portion of the last century the 
most eminent was Colin Maclaurin, the successor of 
James Gregory in the mathematical chair at Edinburgh, 
who was bom in 1698, and died in 1746. Maclaurin 
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principal works are his Geometria Organica (a treatise 
on curves), published in 1720 ; his admirable Treatise 
on Fluxions, 1742 ; and his Treatise on Algebra, 1748. 
Anotiier very able performance {H*inted after his death 
is his Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophical Dis- 
ooveries, which also appeared at London in 1748. All 
Madaurin's works are distinguished by profoundness and 
solidify united with elegance, and often by originality in 
the method of exposition, or novelty in the application 
of prindples. His countryman and contemporary, Dr. 
Robert Simpson, professor of mathematics at Glasgow 
(b. 1687, d. 1768), was also a most learned and able 
geometrician : he is the author of a restoration of the 
<' Xioci" of ApoUonius, and of an English translation of 
Euclid, which continued down to our own day in com- 
mon use as an elementaiy book both in Scotiand and 
England. Along with these may be mentioned James 
Stirling, the author of a Latin treatise published in 1717, 
on what are called lines of the third order, and a treatise 
on fluxions, entitied Methodus Differentialis, 1730. 
William Emerson, a mathematician and mechanist of 
great talent, whose death did not take {dace till 1782, 
when he had reached his eighty-first year, is the author 
of a series of works, on fluxions, trigonometry, me^ 
chanics, navigation, algel»«, optics, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, dialing, &c. His mann^ of writing b sin- 
gularly uncouth; but his works often exhibit much 
scientific elegance, as well as considerable invention. 
Another author of a remarkable series of mathematical 
works, of this date, is the self-taught genius, Thomas 
Simpeon, who was bwn at Market Bosworth, in the 
umblest rank of life. In 1710, worked at^his trade of 
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a wearer till he was seven-and-twentj, and then suddenly 
came forth as one <^ the most acute and wdl-iumished 
mathematical writers of the day. A Treatise on Fluxions, 
another on the Nature and Laws of Chance, a quarto 
Tolume of Essays on subjects in speculatiye and mixed 
mathematics, a work on the doctrine of Annuities and 
JEUversion, a second volume of Mathematical Disser* 
tations, a treatise on Algebra, another on Elementary 
Greometry , another on Trigonometry, ]dane and spherical, 
a new work on the doctrine and application of Fluxions, 
a volume of Exercises for young proficients in Mathe- 
matics, and a volume of Miscellaneous Tracts, were all 
|iroduced by Simpson in the twenty years between 1737 
and 1757. And he also furnished several papers to the 
Philosophical Transactions, and edited for some years 
the mathematical annual called The Ladies' Diary. He 
died in 1761. In the same year with Simpson was bom 
in Banfbhire, in Scotland, James Ferguson, who was 
the son (^ a day-labourer, and who taught himself the 
elements of mechanics and astronomy while emfdoyed 
as a fimner's boy in tending sheep. Ferguson published 
his first performance, his Dissertation on the Phenomena 
of the Harvest Moon, in 1747 ; his Astronomy in 1766 ; 
his Lectures on Medianics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and Optics, in 1760; and two or three other works 
between that date and his death in 1776. << Ferguson^** 
it has been observed, ** has contributed more than per- 
haps any other man in this country to the extension of 
physical science among all classes of sodety, but e^^ 
cially among that largest class whose circumstances pro- 
dude them fiom a regular course of sdentific instruction. 
Perspicuity in the selection and arrangement of his facts, 
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and in the display of the truths deduced from them, was 
his characteristic both as a lecturer and a writer."* 

Another department of natural philosophy in which 
some splendid results were obtained by English experi- 
menters of this era was that of electricity. Francis 
Hawksbee, who was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1705, published several papers in the Trans- 
actions between that year and 1711, giving an ac- 
count of a series of experiments, partly performed 
with a glass globe, in the course of which he noticed 
a number of facts connected with electrical attrac- 
tion and repulsion, and in particular detected for the 
first time the remarkable phenomenon of the produc- 
tion of light by friction. A few years later the subject 
was taken up by Stephen Gray, a pensioner of the 
Charter House, who, with the aid of a very poor appa- 
ratus, made out a catalogue, which he published in 1720, 
of bodies which show electricity on being rubbed, and in 
1732 discovered the conducting property inherent in 
bodies that are not electrical. The two opposite kinds, 
or exhibitions, of electricity (which he called the vitreous 
and the resinous) were discovered by Dufay, keeper of 
the King's Grarden at Paris, before 1739 ; and he also 
showed that bodies similarly electrified repel, and those 
dissimilarly electrified attract, each other. The mode 
of accumulating the electric power by what is called the 
Leyden phial, or jar, was discovered by Cuneus and 
Lallemand in 1746. This experiment immediately at- 
tracted universal attention: Nollet in France, and 
Watson in England, in particular, applied themselves to 

* Penny Cyclops^tL^m^P^g^^ 
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find out the explanation of it ; and the latter is asserted 
to hare first conceived the hypothesis of the redundancy 
of the electricity on the one side of the jar and its defi- 
ciency on the other. The same view occurred to the 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin, in America, who ex- 
pounded it in a series of letters written to his friend 
Collinson, in London, in the course of the year 1747, in 
which he described the overcharged side of the jar as in 
a state of positive, and the undercharged of negative, 
electricity, and showed how all the known phenomena 
of electric action were to be accounted for on tiiis 
hjrpothesis of only one kind of electric matter, or power, 
in opposite states. Franklin seems to have known littie 
or nothing of what had been done by his predecessors 
either in France or England ; of the theories, at least, 
either of Dufay or Watson, he appears never to have 
heard. Although not the first in the field, his pene- 
trating and inventive genius immediately raised him to 
the first place among the cultivators of the new science. 
He soon improved the Leyden jar into the much more 
powerful apparatus of the electrical battery. Some of 
his earliest experiments had taught him the superior 
efficiency of sharp points both in attracting and giving 
out the electric matter; from the year 1749 he had in- 
ferred, from a great number of facts which he had ob- 
served and collected, the probable identity of electricity 
and lightning ; and at last, in June, 1752, he established 
that truth by the decisive experiment of actually drawing 
down the electric matter from the clouds. This was 
followed by his invention of lightning-conductors, of 
which, however, none were erected in England till the 
year 1762. d by Google 
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The thermometer was invented at Florence soon afto 
the middle of the seventeenth oenturj, and by the 
assistance of that instrument, as manufactured by Fah- 
renheit and Edaumur, a considerable number of facts 
relating to the laws of heat had been gradually collected 
before the middle of the eighteenth. " The most judW 
dous writB*/' says Professor Leslie^ "that had yet 
appear^ on the subject of heat, was Dr. Martine, of St 
Andrew's, who studied medicine on the Continent, and, 
like the accomplished physicians of that period, cultivated 
learning and general science. His acute Essays, pub- 
lished in the years 1789 and 1740, not only corrected 
the different Uiermometric scales, but punched philo- 
sophy by sev^^ well devised and ori^nal experiments. 
Unfortunately the career of this promising genius was 
very short. Having in the pursuit of his profession ac- 
companied Admiral Vernon in the &tal expedition 
against Carthagena, he perished by a malignant fever."* 
Mr. Leslie adds, that if Martine's investigations had been 
steadily prosecuted, they must have led to interesting 
results. About the year 1750 Dr. Cullen had his atten- 
tion accidentally drawn to some facts connected with the 
curious subject of the production of cold by evaporation ; 
but he did not pursue the inquiry. 

In general chemistry the experiments begun by Boyte 
and Hooke had been followed up by their contemporary 
Dr. John Mayow, a physician of Oxford, whose tracts, 
written in Latin, on nitre and other connected subjects, 
were published in 1674. They announced many new 
and important &cts illustrative of the phenomena of 

* Dissertation Fourth, in Encyc. Brit, p. 642* 
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respration and combustioxi. About the beginning of 
the next century the first general theory of combustion 
was given to the world by the German chemist Stahl — 
that which, under the name of the Stahlian or Phlog^c 
theory (from his imaginary phlogiston^ or princifde of 
inflammability), continued to be generally received down 
to the era of Black, Cavendish, and Priestley. Some 
-considerable additions were made to our knowledge of 
aeriform bodies by Dr. Stephen Hales about a quarter 
of a century after this. But the most important chemical 
discoveries of this age are those of the celebrated Dr. 
Joseph Black, the pupil of Cullen. One was that of 
the new air discovered by him in the commencement 
of his career, and announced in his ' Experiments on 
Magnesia, Quicklime, and other Alkaline Substances,* 
published in 1755. Fixed air, or, as it is now called, 
carbonic acid, had indeed been long before recognised as 
something distinct from common air by Van Helmont ; 
but his notice of it appears to have been quite forgotten, 
when it was again detected by Black, who also first 
examined it with any degree of care, and ascertained its 
most remarkable properties. Another was the great 
discovery of latent heat, which he made a few years 
later. The most eminent names in the mathematical and 
physical sciences belonging to the earlier part of the 
reign of George III. are those of Cavendish (the dis- 
coverer of the composition of water), Priestiey, Herschel 
(the discoverer of the planet Uranus), Bliss, who 
was the fourth, and Maskelyne, who was the fifth As- 
tronomer Royal, Horsley, Vince, Maseres, Charles 
Button, James Button (the author of the Buttonian 
Theory of tiie Eartii),' Cullen, Brown (the found- 
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of the Bninonian Sjstem of Medidne), John and 
William Hunter, the anatomists, &c. Under this 
head may also be noticed the several goremment Yoy-' 
ages of dtscorerj conducted by Commodore Byitm, 
1764-1766 (m the course of which he discovered the 
Duke of York's Island and the Isles of Danger) ; by 
Captain Wallis, 1766-1768 (in which he discovered the 
Island of Otaheite) ; by Captain Carteret, 1766-1769 ; 
by Captain Coc^, accompanied by Mr. Green, the 
astronomer, and Dr. Solander and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Banks, the naturalist, 1768-1771 Qa which the 
transit of Venus over the sun was observed at Otaheite, 
4th June, 1769, and New South Wales was discovered, 
and New Zealand re-discovered) ; by Captain Cook, 
1772-1776 (in which he discovered New Caledonia) ; 
and by Captain Cook, 1776-1780 (in which the great 
navigator discovered the Sandwich Islands, and lost his 
life there, at Owhyhee, on the 14th of Februaiy, 1779). 
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THE LATTBE PiJlT OF THB SIOHTBBNTH CENTUBY. 

The death of Samuel Johnson, in the end of the year 
1784, makes a pause, or point of distinetSon, in our lite- 
rature, hanflj less notable than ^ acknowledgmoit of 
the independence of Ammca, the year before, makes in 
our political history. It was not only the end oS. a rdgn, 
but die end of kingship altogether, in our literary system. 
For King Samuel has had no successor ; nobody since 
his day, and that of his contemporary Ydtaire, has sat 
on a timme <^ Mterature either in En^and or in France. 
Of the literary figures, howeTcr, that had previously 
appeared upon the scene, many continued to be con- 
spicuous for years after this date, some throughout the 
rest of the century or longer. Burice, the most eminent 
of them all| surnved till 1797 ; and, having already 
raised himself to distinction by his publications and 
speeches in connexion with the American war, won his 
faij^est lame in the finishing part of his career by his 
wooderM oratorical displi^ on the impeachment of 
Hastings, and his writings, outblazing everything he 
Ittd before ][m)duoed, on the French reydution. Adam 
Smith did not die till 1790; his countryman, Dr. 
EobertsoQ, not till 1793 ; Robertson's iUustrious brotiier 
historian, GiWion, not tiU 1794. Of the poets and cr 
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tirators of light literature, or the belles lettres, who have 
been already mentioned, Thomas Warton lived till 1790, 
Ossian Macpherson till 1796, Mason and his friend 
Horace Walpole till 1797, Joseph Warton till 1800. 
Other writers, again, our notices of whom will be found 
in the preceding volume, outlived Johnson hj many 
years. Thus Beattie only died in 1803; Anstey, the 
author of the New Bath Guide, in 1805; John Home, 
the author of Douglas, in 1808 ; Bishop Percy and 
Richard Cumberland in 1811 ; Adam Ferguson, the 
hbtorian of the Roman RepnUic, in 1816; Riehard 
Brindey Sheridan the same year ; Sir Philip Frands, 
presumed to be Junius, in 1818 ; Miss Sophia Lee in 
1824 ; Henry Mackenzie in 1831 ; Miss Bumey (after- 
wards Madame d'Arblay) not till 1840. These writers, 
and others whose names might be added, had all pro- 
duced the works by which they were first made known, 
most of them those to which they chiefly owe their 
reputation, before the close of the Johnsonian era. 

COWPEB. 

It is a remarkaUe fact that, if we were to continue our 
notices of the poets of the last century in strict dirono- 
logical order, the first name we should have to mofition 
would be that of a writer, who more properly belongs to 
what may be called our own day, and to the very latest 
era of our poetry. Crabbe, whose Tales of the Hall, 
the noblest production of his powerful and original 
genius, appeared in 1819, and who died ao reoeatiy as 
1832, publUhed his first poem, The Library, in 1781 ; 
KMne extracts from it are given in the Annual Roister 
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for that year. But Crabbe's literary career is divided 
into two parts by a chasm, or interval during which he 
published nothing, of nearly twenty years; and his 
proper era is the present century. 

One remark, however, touching this writer may be 
made here : his first manner was eyidently caught frooi 
Churchill more than from any other of his predecesscHrs. 
And this was also the case with his contemporary Cowper, 
the poetical writer whose name casts the greatest illustra- 
tion upon the last twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
William Cowper, bom in 1731 , twenty-three years before 
Crabbe, — we pass over his anonymous contributions to his 
friend the Rev. Mr. Newton's collection of the' Olney 
Hymns, published in 1776, — gave to the world the first 
volume of his poems, containing those entitled Table- 
Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, Expostulation, 
Hope, Charity, Conversation, and Retirement, in 1782 ; 
his famous History of John Gilpin appeared the follow- 
ing year, without his name, in a puUication called * The 
Repository ;' his second volume, containing The Task, 
Tirocinium, and some shorter pieces, was published in 
1785 ; his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
1791 ^ and his death took place on the 25th of April, 
1800. It is recorded that Cowper's first volume attracted 
little attention : it certainly appears to have excited no 
perception in the mind or eye of the public of that day 
that a new and great light had arisen in the poetical 
firmament. The Annual Register for 1781, as we have 
said, gives extracts from Crabbe's Library ; a long 
passage from his next po^n. The Village, is given in 
the volume for 1783 ; the volume for 1785 in like 
Buumer treati Its readers to a quotation from the Nevi 

92 
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paper, which he had paUisfaed in that year ; but, except 
that the anonymous History of John Giljun is extracted 
in the volume for 1788 from the Repository, we have 
nothing of Cowper's dli we come to the volome for 
1786, which contains two of the minor {»eces pubH^ed 
in his second yolume. Crabbe was probably indebted 
for the distinction he recced in part to his fnend and 
patron Burke, under whose direction the Register was 
compiled ; but the silence observed in regard to Cowp^ 
may be taken as not on that account the less concheive 
as to the little or next to no impression his first vdiume 
made. Yet surdy there were both a f<»t:e and a fresh- 
ness of manner in the new aspirant that might have been 
expected to draw some obs^ration. Nor had there 
of late been such plenty of good poetry produced in 
England as to make anything of the kind a drug in tihe 
mari^et. But here, in fact, lay the main cause of the 
public inattention. The age was not poetical. The 
manu&cture of verse was carried on, indeed, upon a 
oonaderable scde, by the Hayleys and the Whiteheads 
and the Pratts and others (spinners of sound and weavers 
<£ words not for a moment to be compered in inventive 
and imaginadve faculty, or in feculty of any kind, any 
more than for the utility of their work, witii their con- 
temporaries the Arkwrights and Cartwrights) ; but the 
production of poetry had gone so mudi out, that, even 
in the class most accustomed to judge of these tilings, few 
people knew it vdien they saw it. It has be^ said thi^ 
the severe and theological tone of this poetry of Cowper's 
opea^ted against its immediate p<^mlarity ; and that was 
probably the case too ; but it could only have been so, at 
«v rate to tiie same extent, in a time at the least m 
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indiiFerent to poetry as to religion and morality. For, 
certainly, since the days of Pope, nothing in the same 
style had been produced among us to be compared witb 
these poems of Cowper*s for animation, yigour, and 
pointy which are among the most admired qualities of 
that great writer, any more than for the oordiality, 
earnestness, and fervour which are more peculiarly their 
own. Smoother versification we had had in great abun* 
dance ; more pomp and splendour of rhetorical declama- 
tion, perhaps, as in Johnson's paraphrases from Juvenal ; 
more warmth and glow of imagination, as in Groldsmith's 
two poems, if they are to be considered as coming into 
the competition. But, on the whole, verse of such bone 
and muscle had proceeded from no recent writer, — ^not 
excepting Churchill, whose poetry had little else than its 
coarse strength to recommend it, and whose hasty and 
careless workmanship Cowper, while he had to a certain 
degree been his imitator, had learned, with his artistical 
feeling, infinitely to surpass. Churchill's vehement in* 
vective, with its exaggerations and personalities, made 
him the most popular poet of his day : Cowper, neglected 
at first, has taken his place as one of the classics of the 
language. Each has had his reward— the reward he best 
deserved, and probably most desired. 

As the death of Samuel Johnson closes one era of 
our literature, so the appearance of Cowper as a poet 
opens another. Notwithstanding his obligations both to 
Churchill and Pope, a main characteristic of Cowper's 
poetry is its originality. Compared with almost any one 
of his predecessors, he was what we may call a natural 
poet. He broke through conventional forms and usage* 
in his mode of writing more daringly than any Engli 
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poet before him had done, at least since the genius of 
Pope had bound in its spell the phraseology and rhythm 
of our poetry. His opinions were not more his own than ' 
his manner of expressing them. His principles of dic- 
tion and versification were announced, in part, in the 
poem with which he introduced himself to the public, 
his Table-Talk, in which, having intimated his contempt 
for the ** creamy smoothness " of modem fashionable 
verse, where sentiment was so often 

sacrificed to sound, 
And truth cat short to make a period round, 

he exclaims. 

Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force ; 
That, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart, 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art 

But, although he despised the " tricks *' of art, Cowper, 
like every great poet, was also a great artist ; and, with 
all its in that day almost unexampled simplicity and 
naturalness, his style is the very reverse of a slovenly or 
irregular one. If his verse be not so highly polished a^ 
that of Pope, — who, he compluns, has 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart,— 

it is in its own way nearly as " well disciplined, com- 
plete, compact," as he has described Pope's to be. 
With all his avowed admiration of Churchill, he was far 
from being what he has called that writer — 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force. 
On the contrary, he has in more than one passage de- 
scanted on «* the pangs of a poetic bhth "—on 
the shifts and tumSj^^Qip 

The expedients and inventions multifoitd. 
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To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms. 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win ;— 

and the other labours to be undergone by whoever would 
attain to excellence in the work of composition. Not, 
however, that, with all this elaboratioii, he was a slow 
writer. Slowness is the consequence of indifiference, of 
a writer not being excited by his subject — not having his 
heart in his work, but going through it as a mere task ; 
let him be thoroughly in earnest, fully possessed of his 
subject and possessed by it, and, though the puns he 
takes to find apt and effective expression for his thoughts 
may tax his whole energies like wrestling with a strong 
man, he will not write slowly. He is in a state of active 
combustion — consuming away, it may be, but never 
pausing. Cowper is said to have composed the six 
thousand verses, or thereby, contained in his first volume, 
in about three months. 

Not creative imagination, nor deep melody, nor even, 
in general, much of fancy or grace or tenderness, is to be 
met with in the poetry of Cowper; but yet it is not 
without both high and various excellence. Its main 
diarm, and that which is never wanting, is its earnest- 
ness. This is a quality which gives it a power over 
many minds not at all alive to the poetical ; but it is also 
the source of some of its strongest attractions for those 
that are. Hence its truth both of landscape-painting, 
and of the description of character and states of mind ; 
hence its skilful expression of such emotions and passions 
as it allows itself to deal with; hence the force and 
fervour of its denunciatory eloquence, giving to some 
passages as fine an inspiration of the moral sublime as 
it perhaps anywhere to be found in didactic poet 
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Hence, we may say, even the directness^ simpUctty, and 
manliness of Cowper's diction— all that b best in the 
fbhn, as well as in the spirit, of his verse. It was thia^ 
quality, or temper of mind, in short, that principally 
made him an original poet ; and, if not the founder of a 
new sd)o<^, the jnoneer of a new era of English poetry « 
Instead of repeating tiie unmeaning ccmventionalities and 
faded affisctations of his predecessors, it led him to turn 
to the actual nature within him and around him, and 
there to learn both the truths he should utter and the. 
words in which he riiould utter them. 

After Cowper had found, or been found out by, his. 
proper audience, the qualities in his poeUy that at first 
had most repelled ordinary readers rather aided its suc- 
cess. In particular, as we have said, its theological tone 
and spirit made it acceptable in quarters to which poetry 
of any kind had rarely penetrated, and where it may 
perhaps be affinned that it keeps its ground chiefly per« 
ibrce of this its most proscuc peculiarity ; althou^, at 
the same time, it is probable that the vigorous verse to 
which his system of theology and m<»rals has been mar- 
ried by Cowper has not been without effect in diffijtsing 
not only a more indulgent toleration but a truer feeling 
and love for poetry throughout what is called the re- 
ligious world. Nor is it to be denied that the source of 
Cowper's own most potent inspiration is hb theological 
creed. The most popular of his poems, and also perhaps 
the one of greatest pretension, is his Task : it abounds in 
that delineation of domestic and every-day life which 
interests every body, in descriptions of incidents and 
natural appearances witii which all are familiar, in the 

►ression of sentiments and convictions to which most 
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hearts readily respond : it is a poem, therefore, in which 
the greatest number of readers find the greatest number 
of things to attract and attach them. Besides, both in 
the form and in the matter, it has less of what is felt to 
be strange and sometimes repuldve by the generality ; 
the Terse flows, for the most part, smoothly enough, if 
not with much variety of music ; the diction is, as usual 
with Cowperj dear, manly, imd expressive, but «t the 
same time, from being loosn* and more di£%ne, seldomer 
harsh or difficult than it is in some of his other compo* 
ntions ; above all, the doctrinal strain is pitdied upon a 
lower key, and, without any essential point being giv^a 
up, both moralify and religion certahily assume a counte- 
nance and voice considerably less rueful and vindictive. 
But, although The Task has much occasional elevation 
and eloquence, and some sunny passages, it perhaps 
nowhere rises to the passionate force and vehonence to 
which Cowper had been carried by a more burning zeal 
in some of his earlier poems. Take, for instance, the 
following fine burst in that entitled Table-Talk : — 

Not only vice disposes and prepares 
The mind, that slumbers sweetly iu her snares, 
To stoop to tyranny's usurped command, 
And bend her polished neck beneath his hand 
(A dire effect, by one of Nature's laws, 
Undiangeably connected with its cause) ; 
But Providenoe Inmself will intervene 
To throw his dark displeasure o'er the scene. 
All are his instruments ; each form of war. 
What bums at home, or threatens from a&r. 
Nature in arms, her elements at strife. 
The storms that overset the joys of life, 
Are but his rods to scourge a soilty land. 
And waste it at the bidding of his hand. 

Dgtized by GoOgliP ^ 
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He giyes the word, and matiiiy soon roan 

In idl her gates, and shakes her distant shores ; 

The standards of all nations are nnforled ; 

She has one foe, and that <me foe the world : 

And, if he doom that people with a frown. 

And mark them with a seal of wrath preyed down, 

Obdoracj takes place ; callous and tough 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof; 

Earth shakes beneath them, and heayen wars above ; 

But nothing scares them from the course they love. 

To the lasciyious pipe, and wanton song. 

That charm down fear, they frolic it along. 

With mad rapidity and unconcern, 

Down to the gulf from which is no return. 

They trust in nayies, and their nayies &il — 

Gods curse can cast away ten thousand sail ! 

They trust in armies, and their courage dies ; 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies ; 

But all they trust in withers, as it must. 

When He commands, in whcnn they place no trust. 

Vengeance at last pours down upon their coast 

A long despised, but now yictonous, host ; 

Tyranny sends the chain, that must abridge 

The noble sweep of all their priyilege ; 

Giyes liberty the last, the mortal shock ; 

Slips the slave's collar on, and snaps the lock. 

And, even when it expresses itself in qmte other forms, 
and with least of passionate excitement, the fervour 
which inspires these earlier poems occasimially produces 
something more brillitnt or more graceful than is any- 
where to be found in The Task. How skilfully and 
forcibly executed, for example, is the following moral 
delineation in that called Truth : — 

The jMith to bliss abounds with many a snare ; 
L^iming is one, and wit, however rare. 
T^e Frenchman first in literary fame — 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ?— The same) 
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With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 

The Scripture was his jest-b«)k, whence he drew 

BonmoU to gall the Christian and the Jew ; 

An infidel in health ; but what when sick ? 

Oh^— then a text would touch him at the quick. 

View him at Paris in his last career : 

Surrounding throngs the demi-god revere ; 

Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 

And fhmed with frankincense on every side. 

He begs their flattery with his latest breath. 

And, smothered in 't at last, is praised to death. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay^ 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 
Recdveg no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant I O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages ^et to come. 
She never heard of half a mile fWmi home ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

Still more happily executed, and in a higher style of art, 
is the following version, so elaborately finished, and yet 
00 severely simple, of the meeting of the two disciples 
with their divine Master on the road to Emmaus, in the 
piece entitled Conversation : — 

It happened on a solemn eventide. 
Soon after He that was our surety died, 

dbyCoogle 
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Two boMm friends, eacb pensively indined. 
The scene of aU those sorrows left behind. 
Sought their own Tillage, busied as they went 
In munncs worthy of the great event : 
They spaiLe of him they loved, of him whose life. 
Though blameless, had incurred nerpetual strife. 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of Jiostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, tike a vein of ore, 
The fiuther traced, enriched them still the more ; 
They thought him, and they jusdy thought him, one 
Sent to do more than he appeared to have done ; 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else ; and wondered he should ^e. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend* 
And asked them, with a kind, engaging air. 
What their affliction was, and be^^ a sl^are. 
Informed, he gathered up the broken thrj^d, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
ExpUdned, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell. 
That, reaching home. The nighi; they sud, is near ; 
We must not now be parted, — sojourn here. 
The new acquaintance soon became a gues^ 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast. 
He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word. 
And left them both exclaiming, Twas the Lord 1 
Did not our hearts feel all he deiped to say ? 
Did not they bum within us by the way ? 

For one thing, Cowper's poetry, not organ-toned, or 
informed with any very rich or original mu^, any more 
than soaringly imaginative or gorgeously decorated, is of 
a style that requires the sustaining lud of rhyme: in 
blank v&ae it is apt to overflow in pools and shallowaw 
And thb is one among other reasons why, after all, some 
of his shoft poems, which are nearly all in rhyme, are 
perhaps what he has done best His John Gilpin, uni- 
"""^^y known and universally ei\joyed by his country* 

d by Coode 
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men, young and old, educated and uneducated, and per- 
haps the only £nglish poem of which this can be said, 
of course at once suggests itself as standing alone in the 
collection of what he has left us for whimsical concep- 
tion and vigour of comic humour ; but there is a quieter 
exercise of the same talent, or at least of a kindred sense 
of the ludicrous and sly power of giving it expression, in 
others of his shorter pieces. For tenderness and pathos, 
again, nothing else that he has writt^, and not much 
that is elsewhere to be found of the same kind in English 
poetry, can be compared with his Lines on receiving his 
Mother's Picture : — 

O that those lips had langau;e ! Life has passed 
Wilh me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I see, 
Tlie same ^t oft in childhood solaced me : 
Voice only fidls, else how distinct they say, 
* Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !* 
The meek intelligence of those clear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
The art that baffles Time's gigantic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 
FaithM remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so loog. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grie^ 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begim ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can melt in bliss— 
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Ah that maternal smile ! it answers — Tes. 

I heard the bell toUed on ihy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, taming from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu I 

But was it such ? — It was. — ^Where thou art gone. 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown: 

May I but meet thee on that peaceM shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more I 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

Whsk ardently I wished, I long believed. 

And, disappointed sdll, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child* 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er foreot 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
Aj^d where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 
*Tis now become a history little known 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession 1 but the record fkir. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, diat has efGeiced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mighfst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning: bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum"; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and, more endearing stiU than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
TTiat humour interposed too often makes ; 
AU this still legible in memory's page, 
nd still to be so to my latestliger^, Google 
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Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in heayen, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing with my vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the i>ink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would*st softly sp^E^ and stroke my head, and smile) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish tiiem here? 
I would not trust my heart ; — ^the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I mi^ht — 
But no : — ^what here we call our life is such. 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill re<|uite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms iQl weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs imprecated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, wiUi sails how swift ! hast reach^ me shore 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.* 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attun that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed— 
Me howlinff blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distuit from a prosperous course. 
Yet O the thought that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
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Bat higher fiur my proud t>reteiiuons i 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now &rewell. — ^Time nnrevoked has run 
His wonted coarse; yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o*er again ; 
To have renewed the joyji that once were mine, 
Without the sin of yiolating diine ; 
And, while the wings of ikncy still are f^:ee, 
And I con view this mimic sliow of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft-- 
Thyself removed, thy power to soodie me left 

This is no doubt, as a whole, Cowper's finest poem, 
at once springing from the deepest and purest fount of 
passion, and happy in shaping itself into rich^ and 
sweeter music than he has reached in any other. It 
shows what his real ori^nality, and the natural q^mit of 
art that was in him, might have done under a better train- 
ing and more favourable circumstances of personal situa- 
tion, or perhaps in another age. Generally, indeed, it 
may be sud of Cowper, that the more he was left to 
himself, or trusted to his own taste and feelings, in writ- 
ing, the bett^ he wrote. In so &r as regards the form 
of composition, the principal charm of what he has done 
best is a natural elegance, which b most perfect in what 
he has apparently written with the least labour, or at 
any rate with the least thought of rules or models. Hb 
Letters to hb friends, not written for publication at all, 
but thrown off in the carelessness of hb hours of leisure 
and relaxation, have given him as high a place among 
the prose classics of hb country as he holds among our 
poets. Hb least successful performances are hh trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey, throughout which he 
-^a straining to imitate a style not only unlike hb own. 
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bat, unfortuBately, quite as unlike that of his original — 
finr these versions of the most natural of all poetry, the 
Homeric, are, strangely enough, attempted in the man- 
ner of the most artificial of all poets, Milton. 



Neither, however, did this age of our literature want 
its artifidal poetry. In fact, the expiration or abolition 
of that manner among us was brought about not more by 
the example of a fresh and natural style given by Cow- 
per, than by the exhibition of the opposite style, pushed 
to its extreme, ^ven by his contemporary Darwin. Our 
great poets of Has era cannot be accused of hurrying 
into print at an immature age. Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
bom in 1721, after having risen to distinguished reputa- 
tion as a physician, published the Second Part of his 
Botanic Grarden, under the title of * The Loves of the 
Plants,' in 1789 : and the First Part, entitled * The 
Economy of Vegetation,* two years after. He died in 
1802. The * Botanic Garden,' hard, brilliant, sonorous, 
may be called a poem cast in m^^ — ^a sort of Pandemo- 
nium palace of rhyme, not unlike that raised long ago 
in another region, — 

where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillan, overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice, or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven t 
The roof was fretted gold. 

The poem, however, did not rise exactiy '' like an exha- 
lation." "The verse," writes its author's sprightly 
biographer, Miss Anna Seward, ** corrected, polished, 
and modulated with the most sedulous ^ntion; the 
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notes involving such great diversity of matter relating to 
natural history ; and the composition going forward in the 
short recesses of professional attendance, but chiefly in fds 
chaise f as he travdled fiom one place to another; the 
* Botanic Grarden ' could not be the work of one, two, 
or three years ; it was ten from its primal lines to its 
first publication." If this account may be depended on, 
the Doctor s supplies of inspiration must have been 
vouchsafed to him at the rather penurious rate of little 
more than a line a day. At least, therefore, it cannot 
be said of him, as it was said of his more fluent prede- 
cessor in both gifts of Apollo, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
that he wrote ** to the rumbling of his chariot wheels." 
The verse, nevertheless, does in another way smack ot 
tiie travelling-chtuse, and of "the short recesses of pro- 
fessional attendance." Nothing is done in passion and 
power ; but all by filing, and scraping, and rubbing, and 
other punstaking. Every line is as elaborately polished 
and sharpened as a lancet ; and the most eflective para- 
graphs have the ur of a lot of those bright little instru- 
ments arranged in rows, with their blades out, for sale. 
You feel as if so thick an array of points and edges 
demanded careful handling, and that your fingers are 
scarcely safe in coming near them. Darwin's theory of 
poetry evidently was, that it was all a mechanical affair — 
only a higher kind of pin-making. His own poetry, 
however, with all its defects, is far from being merely 
mechanical. The 'Botanic Garden' is not a poem 
which any man of ordinary intelligence could have pro- 
duced by sheer care and industry, or such faculty of 
writing as could be acquired by servmg an apprentice- 
ship to tiie trade of poetry. Vicious as it is in manner, 
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it is eyen there of an imposing and original character ; 
and a true poetic fire lives under all its affectations, and 
often blazes up through them. There is not much, 
indeed, of pure soul or high imagination in Darwin ; he 
seldom rises above the visible and material ; but he has 
at least a poet's eye for the perception of that, and a 
poet's fancy for its embellishment and exaltation. No 
writer has surpassed him in the luminous representation 
of visible objects in verse; his descriptions have the 
distinctness of drawings by the pencil, with the advan- 
tage of conveying, by their harmonious words, many 
things that no pencil can paint. His images, though they 
are for the most part tricks of language rather than the 
transformations or new embodiments of impassioned 
thought, have often at least an Ovidian glitter and pret- 
tiness, or are striking from their mere ingenuity and 
novelty — as, for example, when he addresses the stars as 
*' flowers of the sky," or apostrophizes the glowworm as 
** Star of the earth, and diamond of the night" These 
two instances, indeed, thus brought into juxta-position, 
may serve to exemplify the principle upon which he 
constructs such decorations : it is, we see, an economi- 
cal principle ; for, in truth, the one of these figures is 
little more than the other reversed, or inverted. Still 
both are happy and effective enough conceits — and one 
of them is applied and carried out so as to make it more 
than a mere momentary light flashing from the verse. 
The passage is not without a tone of grandeur and medi- 
tative pathos :— 

Roll on, ye stars ! exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time ; 
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Near and more near your beamy cars af^roach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach ; — 
Flowers <^ the Sky I ^e too to age most yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field I 
Star after star from heaven's high arch shall msh. 
Suns sink on sons, and systems systems crudi. 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fidl, 
And death and night and chaos mingle all I 
— Till o'er the wreck, emerging from the storm. 
Immortal Natare lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts fh>m her fimeral pyre on wings of flame. 
And soars and shines, another and the same. 

Thei« ifl also a fine moral inspiration, as well as the 

usual rhetorieal brilliancy, in the following lines : — 

Hail, adamantine Steel ! magnetic Lord I 

King of the prow, the phmghshare, and the sword I 

True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 

His steady helm amid the struggling tides. 

Braves with broad sail the immeasorable sea. 

Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but thee ! 

Here, to be sure, we have another variation of the same 
thought according to which the stars have elsewhere 
been presented shining on earth as glowworms and bloom- 
ing in the sky as flowers ; and this may be considered to 
show some poverty of invention in the poet, or an undue 
partiality for the stars ; but this last metaphor, making 
a star of the mysterious loadstone, in the dark night and 
on the immeasurable sea — a guicfing and, as it were, 
living, though lustreless star — ^is more uncommon and 
surprising, and evinces more imagination, than the other 
figures. Bursts such as these, however, are of rare 
occurrence in the poem. Its sounding declamation is 
for the most part addressed rather to the ear than to 
either the imagination or the fancy. But the mortal 
di««»^ inherent in Darwin's poetry is, that it is essen- 
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tiaHy unspiritual. It has no divine soul : it has not even 
a heart of humanity beating in it. Its very life is gal- 
Tanic and artificial. Matter only is what it concerns 
itself about : not to spiritualize the material, which is the 
proper business and end of poetry, but to materialiae the 
spiritual, is its constant tendency and efibrt. It bdSeves 
only in the world of sense ; and even of that it selects 
for its subject the lowest departments. Not man and 
his emotions, but animals, vegetables, mhierals, me- 
chanical inventions and processes, are what it delights 
to deal with. But these things are moetiy, by doom of 
nature, incapable of being turned into high poetry. 
They belong to the domain of the understanding, or the 
bodily senses and powers, not either to that of the ima- 
gination or that of the heart. Dr. Darwin himself pro- 
bably came to suspect tiiat there were some subjects of 
which poetry could make nothing, some regions of men- 
tal speculation in which she could only make herself 
ricUculous, when he saw how grotesquely, and at the 
same time how exactly in many respects, the style and 
manner of his ' Loves of the Plants ' were reflected in 
the ' Loves of the Triangles.' 

Darwin's poetry is now very littie read ; and a few ex- 
tracts, therefore, selected with the object of exhibiting 
both what is best and what is most peculiar and cha- 
racteristic in his manner, may not be wiinteresting. The 
first we shall give is the description of the approach of 
the Goddess of Botany (Darwin manufactures most of 
his own deities), with part of her address to the Fire 
Nymphs, in the first canto of the * Economy of Vege- 
tati<m:'*- 
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She comes I — ^the godden t through the whispering air, 
Bright as the moon, descends her oloshing car ; 
Each drcling wheel a wreath of flowers entwines, 
And gemmed with flowers the silken harness shines ; 
The golden bits with flowery studs are decked. 
And knots of flowers the crimson reins ctmnect— ^ 
And now on earth the silver axle rings, 
And the shell sinks upon its slender springs ; 
Light from her airy seat the goddess bounds, 
And steps celestial press the pansied grounds. 

Fair ^ring advancing calls her feathered choir. 
And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre ; 
Bids her gay hours on purple pimons move, 
And crowns her zephyrs with the shafts of love. 
Pleased Gnomes, ascending ttam their earthy beds. 
Play round her graceful footsteps as she treads ; 
Gay Sylphs attendant beat the nugrant air 
On winnowing wings, and waft her golden hair ; 
Blue Nymphs emernng leave their sparkling streams. 
And Fiery Forms alight from orient beams ; 
Musked in the rose's lap fresh dews they shed. 
Or breathe celestial lustres round her head. 

First the fine forms her dulcet voice requires. 
Which bathe or bask iu elemental fires ; 
From each bright gem of Day's reful^t car. 
From the pale sphere of every twinklmg star. 
From each nice pore of ocean, earth, and air. 
With eye of flame the sparkling hosts repair. 
Mix their gay hues, in changeful circles play, 
Like motes that tenant the meridian ray. — 
So the clear lens collects with mi^c power 
The countless glories of the midnight hour ; 
Stars after stars with quivering lustre fidl. 
And twinkling glide along the whitened wall.-— 
Pleased, as they pass, she counts the flittering bands, 
And stills their murmur with her waving hands ; 
Each listening tribe with fond expectance bums, 
And now to these, and now to those, she turns. 

" Nymphs of primeval fire I your vestal train 
Hung with cold tresses o'er the vast inane, 
Pierced with your silver shafts the throne of night. 
And charmed young Nature's opening eyes with light ; 
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When loye divine, with brooding wings nnfurled, 

Called from the rude abyss the living world. 

* Let there be light !' proclaimed the Almighty Lord ; 

Astonished Chaos heard the potent word ; 

Through all his realms the kmdling ether runs, 

And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun widi quick explosions burst. 

And second planets issue from the fii«t ; 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll. 

And form, self-balanced, one revolving whole. 

— Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the bosom of their God I 

** Ethereal powers I you chase the shooting stars, 
Or yoke the vollied lightnings to your cars ; 
Cling round the aerialbow with prisms bright, 
And pleased untwist the seven-fold threads of light ; 
Eve's silken couch with gorgeous tmts adorn, 
And fire the arrowy throne of rising mom : 
— Or, plumed with flame, in gay battalions spring, 
To brighter re^ons borne on broader wing ; 
Where lighter gases, circumfhsed on high| 
Form the vast concave of exterior sky ; 
With airy lens the scattered ravs assault, 
And bend the twilight round the dusky vault ; 
Ride, with broad eye and scintillating hair, 
The rapid fireball through the midnight air ; 
Dart from the north on pale electric streams. 
Fringing night's sable robe with transient beams. 
— Or rem the planets in their swift careers. 
Gilding with borrowed light their twinkling spheres ; 
Alarm with comet-blaze me sapphire plain, 
The wan stars glimmering through its silver train ^ 
Gem the bright zodiac and the glowing pole, 
Or ^ve the sun's phlogistic orb to roll." 

There is much more in the same strain ; indeed, the 
oration of the goddess runs on to very near the end of 
the canto, or for above 460 lines more. In its first 
aspect thb inngular style of Darwin's is not a little im- 
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posing, with its sonorous march and glare of decoration ; 
but its real poverty soon makes itself felt His far- 
sought epithets and other norel applications of wimis are 
speedily found to be less satisfactory than startling ; not 
unfrequently the effect is something not very far from 
ludicrous, and at the best the variety proves to be 
little more than formal, such as might be produced by 
mere elaboration or trickery. The above passage is 
rather a &vourable specimen: of the peculiar sort of 
splendour in which Darwin deals, made up m great part 
of glittering words and other ingenuities of diction, it 
has as much as perhaps any otiier passage in the poem ; 
and the subject is not so un&vourable as some others that 
he takes up to that kind of display, nor has it led him 
into any of his more adventurous eccentricities. The 
conclusion of this address to the Nymphs of Fire is also 
very high- wrought : — 

" With crest of gold should sultry ^rius glare, 
And with his kindling tresses seorch the air ; 
With points of flame the shaAs of summer arm, 
And bum the beauties he designs to warm ; — 
— So erst, when Jove his oath extorted mowmed. 
And clad in glory to the fitir returned; 
While Loves at forky bolts their torches light. 
And resting lightnings gild the car of night ; 
His blazing form the dazzled maid admired, ^ 

Met with fond lips, and in his arms expired ; — 
— Nymphs I on light pinions lead your bannered hosts 
High o'er the ciim of Orkney's ^fy coasts ; 
Leave on your left the red volcanic Ught 
Which Hecla lifts amid the dusky night ; 
Marie on the right the Dofirine's snow-capt brow. 
Where whirling Maelstrome roars and foams below ; 
Watch with unmoving eye where Cepheus bends 
His teii^e crown, his sccjptred hand extends} 
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Where studs Cassiope with stars unknown 
Her golden chair, and gems her sapphire zone ; 
Where with vast convdution Draco holds 
The ecliptic axis in his scaly folds. 
O'er half the skies his neck enormous rears, 
And with immense meanders parts the Bears ; 
Onward, the kindred Bears with footsteps rude 
Dance round the pole, pursuing and pursued. 

** There, in her azure coif and starry stole, 
Grey TwiUght sits, and rules the slumbering pole ; 
Bends the pile moonbeams round the sparkling coast. 
And strews with livid hands eternal frost. 
There, Nymphs 1 alight, array your dazzling powers. 
With sudden march alarm the torpid hours ; 
On icebuilt isles expand a thousand sails. 
Hinge the strong helms, and catch the frozen gales. 
The win^d rocks to feverish climates guide, 
Where fainting zephyrs pant upon the tide ; 
Pase^ where to Ceuta Calpe's munder roars, 
And answering echoes shake the kindred shores ; 
Pass, where with palmy flumes Canary smiles. 
And in her silver ^rdle binds her isles : 
Onward, where Niger's dusky Naiad laves 
A thousand kingdoms with prolific waves. 
Or leads o'er golden sands her threefold train 
In steamy chsmnels to the fervid main ; 
While swarthy nations crowd the sultiy coast. 
Drink the fresh breeze, and hul the floating frost ; 
Nymphs ! veiled in mist, the melting treasures steer. 
And cool with arctic snows the tropic year. 
So, from the burning line by monsoons driven. 
Clouds sail in squaarons o'er the darkened heaven ; 
Wild wastes of sand the gelid gales pervade. 
And ocean cools beneath the moving shade. 

** Should Solstice, stalking through the sickening 
bowers. 
Suck the warm dewdrops, lap the ^ing showers ; 
Kneel with parched lip, and, bending from Its brink. 
From dripping palm the scanty river drink ; 
Nymphs I o'er tiie soil ten thousand points erect, 
And high in air the electric flame collect 
Soon shall dark mists with self-attraction shroud 
The blazing day, and sail in wilds of cloud j 
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Each silvery flower the streams aerial quaff, 
Bow her sweet head, and InfHnt harvest laugh. 

** Thus, when Elijah marked from Carm^'s brow* 
In bright expanse the brinv flood below ; 
Rolled his red eyes amid the scorching air, 
Smote his firm breast, and breathed his ardent prayer ; 
High in the midst a massy altar stood, 
And slaughtered offerings pressed the piles of wood; 
While Israel's chiefs the sacred hill surround. 
And fiunished armies crowd the dust^ ground ; 
While proud Idolatry was leagued with dearth. 
And withered Famine swept the desert earth : — 
* Oh ! mighty Lord ! thy wo-wom servant hear. 
Who calls thy name in agony of prayer : 
Thy fistnes dishonoured, and thy prophets slain, 
Lo I I alone survive of all thy tndu ! — 
Oh ! send from heaven thy sacred fire, and pour • 
O'er the parched land the salutary shower; — 
So shall thjr priest thy erring flock recall — 
And speak in thunder, thou art Lord of alL' 
He cned, and, kneeling on the mountain sands, 
Stretched hieh in air ms supplicating hands. 
Descending names the dusky shrine illume. 
Fire the wet wood, the sacred bull consume ;' 
Winged from the sea, the gathering mists arise. 
And floating waters darken all the skies ; 
The king with shifted reins his chariot bends. 
And wide o'er earth the idry flood descends ; 
With mingling cries dispersing hosts applaud. 
And shouting nations own the living G(mL" 

A passage from the intermediate part of this address 
has been made interesting by the progress of discovery 
since it was written. In a note Darwin expresses his 
opinion that steam may probably *' in time be applied to 
the rowing of barges, and the moving of carriages along 
the road;" and he adds, " As the specific levi^ of air 
is too great for the support of great burdens by balloons, 
there seems no probable method of flying conveniently 
^t by the power of steam, or some other explosive 



material, which another half century may probably 
discover." The most recent great achievement of 
steam-power as commemorated in the lines that follow 
was its application in the apparatus for coining copper, 
erected by Watt for Mr, Boulton at Soho : — 

<* Nymphs t yon erewhik on simmerii^ cauldrons 

played, 
And called d^ighted Savery to your aid ; 
Bade round the youth explosive steam ai^ire, 
In gathering clouds, and winged the wave with fire ; 
Bade with odd streams the quick expamnon stop, 
And sunk the immense of vapours to a drop. 
Pressed by the ponderous air the piston falls 
Besistiess, sliding through its iron walls ; 
Quick moves the balaaeed beam, of giant Inrth, 
Wields his large limbs, and nodding shakes the earth. 

« The giant power from earth's remotest caves 
Lifts with strong arm her dark reluctant waves ; 
Each cavemed rock and hidden den explores, 
Drags her dark coals, and digs her shinme ores. 
Next, in close ceUs of ribbed oak confine^ 
Gale after gale, he crowds the strug^ng wind ; 
The imprisoned storms tinxmgh brazen nostrils roar, 
Fan the white fiame, and fuse the sparkling ore. 
Here high in air the rising stream he pours 
To clay-built cisterns, or to lead-lined towers j 
Fresh through a thousand pipes the wave distils. 
And thirsty cities drink the exuberant rills. 
There the vast millstone, with inebriate whirl. 
On trembling floors his forceful fingers twirl. 
Whose flinty teeth the golden harvests grind,-^ 
Feast without blood I — and nourish human kind. 

** Now his luurd hand on Mona's rifled crest, 
Bosomed in rock, her azure ores arrest ; 
With iron lips his rapid rollers seize 
The lengthening bars, in thin expansion squeeze ; 
Descending screws with ponderous flywheels wound 
The tawny plates, the new medallions round j 

c 2 
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Hard dies of steel the cnpreons circles cramp. 
And with quick fidl lus massy hammers stamp. 
The harp, the lily, and the lion join, 
And Georee and Britain goard the sterling coin. 

** Soon shall thy arm, unconqoered Steam I a&r 
Drag the slow barge, or drive me rapid car ; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchieft as l^ey move ; 
Or warrior«bands alarm me gaping crowd. 
And armies sink beneath the shadowy cloud. 

** So mighty Hercules o'er many a clime 
Waved his vast mace in Virtue's cause sublime ; 
Unmeasured strength with early art combined. 
Awed, served, protected, and amazed mankind. 
First, two dread snakes, at Juno's ven^M nod. 
Climbed round the cradle of the sleepmg god ; 
Waked by the shrilling hiss, and rustiing soui^. 
And shrieks of £eur attendants trembling round. 
Their gasping throats with clenching hands he holds ; 
And death entwists their convoluted folds. 
Next in red torrents from her seven-fold heads 
Fell Hydra's blood on Lema's lake he sheds ; 
^ Grasps Achelous with resistless force, 
And drags the roaring river to his course ; 
Binds with loud bellowing and with hideous yell 
The monster bull, and three-fold god of hell. 

** Then, where Nemea's howling forests wave, 
He drives the lion to his dusky cave ; 
Seized by the throat the growling fiend disarms. 
And tears his gaping jaws with sinewy arms ; 
Lifts proud Antaeus from his mother-plains, 
And with strong grasp the strugKliog giant strains ; 
Back falls his minting head, and clammy hair. 
Writhe his weak li^bs, and flits his life in air. 
By steps reverted o*er the blood-dropped fen 
He tracks huge Cacns to his murderous den ; 
Where, breathing flames through brazen lips, he fled. 
And shakes the rock-roofed cavern o'er his head. 

" Last, with wide arms the solid earth he tears, 
i'lles rock on rock, on mountain mountain rears ; 
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Heaves up base Abylai on AfHc's sand, 
Oowns with nigh Calpe Europe's salient strand. 
Crests with opposing towers the splendid soene^ 
And poors from urns immense the sea between. 
Loud o'er her whirling flood Charybdis roars, 
Affrighted Scylla bellows round h&r shores, 
Vesuvio groans through all his echoing caves. 
And Etna thunders o'er the insurgent waves." 

From the address to the Gnomes, or earth-nymphs, 
which occupies the second canto, we will extract our 
author's explanation, or theory, of '* the fine forms on 
Portland's mystic vase" — ^the beautiful and world-re^ 
Downed vase lately so wantonly injured : — 

** Here, b^ fiUlen columns and disj<nned arcades, 
On mouldering stcmes, beneath deciduous shades, 
Sits human-kind, in hieroglyphic state. 
Serious, and |)ondering on their changeful fate ; 
While, with mverted torch and swimming eyes. 
Sinks the &ir shade of mortal life, and dies* 
There, the pale ghost through death's wide portal bends 
His timid feet, the dusky steep descends : 
"With smiles assuasive love divine invites, 
Gmdes on broad wing, with torch-uplifted lights ; 
Immortal life, her hand extending, courts 
The lingering form, his totterins step supports; 
Leads on to Pluto's realms the dreary way. 
And gives him trembling to El^sian day. 
Beneath, in sacred robes the priestess dressed. 
The coif dose-hooded, and the fluttering vest. 
With pointed finger guides tiie initiate youth. 
Unweaves the many-coloured veil of truth. 
Drives the profane from mystery's bolted door, 
And nlence guards the Eleusiuiau lore.** 

As a specimen of Darwin's skill in the description of 
material phenomena in verse, we will give the passage 
on weaving and spinning, including Arkwright's then 
novel invention of mechanical cotton-spinning, from t> 
second canto of the Loves of the Plants : — 
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Inventrefis of the woof, fair Lina^ flingg 
The flying shuttle throogli the danotng ftrings ; 
Inlays the broidered weft with flowery dyea ; 
Quick beat the reeds, the pedals Ml and rise ; 
Slow from the beam the lengths of warp unwiad. 
And dance and nod the massy wights behind. 
Taught by her labours, from the fertile soil 
Immortal Isis clothed the banks of Nile ; 
And fair Arachne with her rival lo<mi 
Found undeserred a melancholy doom. 
FlTe" sister nymphs with dewy fingers twine 
The beamy flax, and stretch the fibre-line ; 
Quick eddying tiireads f]*om rapid spindles reel. 
Or whirl with beating ibot the ^aay whed. 
Charm'd round the Imsy fidr five shepherds press, 
PraisQ the nice texture of their snowy dress, 
Admire the artists, and the art approve, 
And tell with honeyed words the tale of kve. 

So now, where Derwent rolls his dusky floods 
Through vaulted mountains, and a night of woods, 
The nymph Grossypia' treads the velvet sod. 
And warms with rosy smiles the watery god ; 
His ponderous oars to slaider spindles turns. 
And pours o'er massy wheels his foamy urns ; 
With i>layflil charms her hoary lover wins. 
And wields his trident, while &e monarch sj^na. 
First, with nice eye emer^ng Naiads cull 
From leathery pods the vegc£ible wool ; 
With wiry teeth revolving cards release 
The tangled knots, and smooth the ravelled fleece ; 
Next moves the iron hand with fingers fine. 
Combs the wide card, and forms the eternal line ; 
Slow, with soft lips, ^e whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires ; 
With quickened pace successive rollers move. 
And these retain, and those extend the rove ; 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow. 
And slowly circumvolves the labouring wheel below. 

** From the Latin name for flax, linum, 

malJ^t/^*^^^?™*. '^ the LinnsBan system, has five 
d ? "^<* fi^e females in each flower. 
i?pom Gossypium, the cotton plant y Google 
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In all this, how«yer, it must be confessed, there is 
knore of ingenuity dian of poetry. The excess of em- 
'phasis, and overcrowding of all the artifices and licences 
of the poetical style, into which Darwin runs, would, if 
tiiere were nothing else, betray the process of hard ham* 
menng, and, as it were, manual force and dexterity, by 
which he fabricated his verse ; but his theory of poetry, 
as we have intimated above, was also radically vicious. 
Take the single figure of impersonation, in which he 
deals so largely. We shall all admit tiiat there are 
bounds to the employment of this figure. Its efibct is 
to represent a mere thing or idea as a living and indivi- 
dual being. But this Can only be done with any poetical 
result in cases in which there is a natural disposition in 
the general mind, when in a state of exdtement, to view 
the matter in that light. Sometimes such a tendency 
is checked by certain constituents or accessories of the 
object of too inherently mean or trivial a character, or 
too distinctly obtruding its real nature upon the senses or 
the imagination, to allow of its being thus metamorphosed 
and exalted ; but it is enough that there should merely 
be nothing in it or about it to respond to the exertion of 
the poet's skill. Throughout all nature, moral and ma- 
terial, there must be the proper sort of worth in the sub- 
stance wrought upon, as well as in the instrument, or no 
worthy effect will be produced. The steel that strikes 
fire from the fiint will strike none from the brick. No 
husbandry can raise a harvest on a sandy sea-beach. The 
i)e8t teaching will not illuminate a blockhead, nor the 
kindest help be of any enduring service to the man who 
can do nothing for himself. So in the treatment of a 
subject poetically; it cannot be done unless there be 
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poetry in the subject, as well as in the writer. No poetical 
power or skill, for example, could give any grandeiu* or 
f olemnity to the prosopopoeia either of a wheelbarrow, or 
of the art of making wheelbarrows. It would merely turn 
out something utterly flat and dead, if it did not prove 
ridiculous. It would resemble an attempt to compound 
gtmpowder out of sulphur and common earth. The 
great constituent elements of the poetical in the nature 
of things are few in number. Whatever can be made to 
flash a new combination, or other exciting image, upoa 
the fancy admits of poetical treatment and embellish- 
ment in an inferior degree ; but all high poetry has its 
source in passion, — in veneration, in love, in terror, in 
hatred, in revenge, or some other of those strong emop- 
tions that, as it were, transport the mind out of and 
above itself, and give it to see as with a new intelligence 
and with other organs. But such emotions are not to be 
excited by such phenomena, whether of art or nature, 
as those with which Darwin's poetry principally deals. 
Many of the processes of mechanics, of chemistry, of 
vegetation, which he describes, are in the highest degree 
curious and interesting, philosophically or scientifiodly 
considered ; but that is quite a different thing from being 
poetically interesting or exciting. We may almost say 
that the one quality is directly opposed to and destruc- 
tive of the other. Poetry and science are two rival and 
hostile powers. The latter is continually employed in 
encroaching upon and subjugating to itself the dominion 
of the former, which, however, is happily infinite in ex- 
tent, so that, no matter how much of it may be thus 
wrested away, it never can suffer any real diminution, 
^^henever any thing has been perfectly reduced to matter 
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of science, its poetical character is extinguished : it ceases 
to appeal to any passion or affection. What was vene- 
ration or terror, religion or superstition, becomes now 
satisfied and unimpassioned intelligence. Imagination 
is dethroned there, its creative, power abolished and de- 
stroyed, its transforming illumination made impossible. 
Even mere wonder, the lowest of all the imaginative 
states of mind, ceases when the scientific comprehension 
is complete ; for, of course, when understood, no one 
thing is really more wonderful than another, any more 
than it is essentially more majestic ; — the blue sky is but 
" a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours " — ^its 
golden fires, the ever-circling squadrons of the host of 
heaven, the suns and planets of a million systems, but 
another form or development of some such humble and 
commonplace incident as the rising of the dust from the 
high-road on a windy day, or of the smoke any day from 
a kitchen chimney. The tendency of science is to re- 
duce and level ; the tendency of poetry is to magniiy and 
exalt. Each, therefore, has its proper and peculiar 
ground ; they cannot act in concert, and upon the same 
ground : in other words, it is impossible to treat any sub- 
ject at once scientifically and poetically. This is what 
Darwin has attempted, or professes, to do ; but in truth the 
spirit of his poetry is scientific, and only the form poeti- 
cbI. His verses are profiisely decorated with similitudes 
and other poetical figures and forms of speech ; but both 
the manner in which he views his subject, and his subject 
itself, are anti-poetical. His poetry appeals to none 
of what may be called our original and universal sym- 
pathies. It addresses itself, not to our hearts as moulded 
and inspired by nature and by tiiose common influences 
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of yarious kinds which are to us almost a second nature, 
but to our heads, as artificially, accidentallj, and un- 
equally furnished, or stuffed, by books, or colleges, or 
laboratories. For the most part, therefore, it fails of 
making any deep impression ; but not unfrequendy the 
effect is even jarring, and a note is struck altogether dif- 
ferent from what the poet intended, just as would happen 
with a musician, who, with whateyer power of fingering, 
or other brilliancy in execution, should persist in dis- 
regarding any natural peculiarity of his instrument. As 
little or no aid is sought from the ordinary associations 
whidi may be presumed to be in the reader's mind, so 
wheneyer it is ccmyenient such associations and preccm- 
ceptions are outraged without hesitation. Thus a story 
of two loyers (in the address to the Water Nymphs, in 
the third canto of the Economy of Vegetation), intended 
to be yery pathetic, is commenced in the fc^owing 
droll fashion : — 

** Where were ye, nymphs ? in those disastrous hours 
Which wrapt in flames Augusta's* sinking towers ? 
Why did ye linger in your wells and groyes 
When sad Woodmason mourned her infant loyes? 
When thy fair daughters, with unheeded screamsj 
Ill-fated Molesworth I called the loitering streams 9 

We must give the rest of this narratiye for the sake 
of some choice Darwinian epithets, and other flowers of 
speech : — 

" The trembling nymph, on bloodless Jingers hung, 
^68 ftom the tottering wall the distant throng. 
With ceaseless shrieks her sleeping friends alarms, 
Drops with singed hair into her lover's arms, 

• London's. ^ , 
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7^ illumined fhotker seeks with footsteps fleet 

Where hangs the safe balcony o*er the street ; 

Wrapped in her sheet, her youngest hope suspendSf 

And, panting, lowers it toher tiptoe friends i 

Agsun she harries on affection's wings, 

And now a third, and now a fourth she brings,* 

Safe all her bab^ she smooths her horrent brow. 

And bursts through bickering flames, vnscorehed below* 

So, by her son arraigned, with feet unshod 

O'er Doming bars indignant Emma trod. 

^ E'en <m the day when youth with beauty wed» 
The flames surprised them in their nuptial bed ; 
Seen at the opening sash witii bosom bare, 
With wringing hands and dark disherelled hair. 
The blushmg bride with wild disordered charms 
Round her fMid lover winds her ivory arms ; 
Beat, as they clasp, tiieir tiirobbing hearts with fear. 
And man^ a kiss is mixed with many a tear* 
Ah me ! m vain the labouring engines pour 
Round their pale limbs the ineffectual snower t 
Then crashed the floor, while shrinking clouds retire^ 
And love and virtue sunk amid the fire t 
With pierdng screams afflicted strangers mourn, 
And their wmte ashes mingle in their urn." 

Besides tiiat every line in this laboured description is 
manifestly prompted and regulated chiefly by the neces* 
sities of the metre, were it not that the moat prosaic or 
most affected account of sudi a situation cannot hide its 
real horrors, the picture of the blushing, and tiie kissing, 
and the winding of the ivory arms, and the ineffectual 
deluging of the pale limbs, would be almost ludicrous. 
But the sense of the ludicrous was wanting in Darwin : 
as there is little genuine pathos in any thing he has 
written, to there is not 4 trace of humour. It is m his 
first published poem, however, * The Loves of the Plants' 
(now forming the second part of the * Botanic Garden^ 
that this insMisiWlity to the ridicule^ * 
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ably shown ; the whofe conception of that perfonnance, 
the idea of making a serious poem out of the Linnsean 
system of botany, is an absurdity which would be incre- 
dible if the thing had not been actually attempted. In 
what manner, and with what success, let the oonunence- 
ment of the singular rhapsody show : — 

First the tall Canna^ lifts his curled brow 
Erect to heayen, and plights his nuptial tow ; 
The yirtuous pair, in milder regions bom. 
Dread the rude blast of autumn^ ic^ mom ; 
Bound the chill fyar he folds his crimson yest, 
And clasps the timorous beauty to his breast. 

Thy loTe, Callitriche,^ two yirpins share, 
Smit with thy stan^ eye and radiant hair ; 
On the ^reen margm sits the youth, and layes 
His floatin^^ train of tresses in the waves ; 
Sees his fiiir features paint the streams that pass. 
And bends for eyer o'er the watery glass. 

Two brother swains, of C<dlin*s gentle name,** 
The same their features, and their forms the same. 
With riyal loye for fair Collinia sigh. 
Knit the dark brow, and roll the unsteady eye. 
With sweet concern the pitying beauty mourns. 
And soothes with smiles the jealous pair by turns. 

Sweet blooms Genista* in tiie myrUe shade, 
And ten fond brothers woo the haughty maid. 
Two knights before thy fragrant altar bend, 
Adored Melissa,i and two squires attend. 
MeadiaV soft chains fiye suppliant beaux confess. 
And hand in hand the laughing belle address ; 



' The cane, or Indian reed ; each flower of which con- 
tains one male and one female. 
t Fine-hair, star-grass ; one male and two females. 
^ Collinsonia; two males and one female, 
gyer's broom ; ten males and one female. 
Balm ; four males and one fomale. 
American cowslip j fiye males and <me female. 
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Alike to all slie bows with wanton air, 

Bolls her dark eye, and waves her ffolden hair. 

Wooed with long care, Curcomal' cold and shj, 
Meets her fond husband with averted eye : ' 
Four beardless youths the obdurate beaaty moye 
With soft attentions of Platonic love. 

With vain desires the pensive Alcea**^ barns 
And, like sad Eloisa, loves and monms. 
The freckled Iris^ owns a fiercer flame, 
And three unjealous husbands wed the dame« 
Cupres8U8<* dark disdains his dusky bride ; 
One dom6 contains them, but two beds divide. 
The proud Osyris^ flies his anffry fkir ; 
Two houses hold the fashionable pair. 
With strange deformity Plantago<i treads, 
A monster birth I and lifts his hundred heads. 
Tet with soft love a gentle belle he charms. 
And clasps the beauty in his hundred arms. 
So hapless Desdemona, ftur and young. 
Won by Othello's captivating tongue, 
Sighed o'er each strange and piteous tale distressed, 
And sunk enamoured on his sooty breast. 

Is all this really a whit less ridiculous than the ptrody 
of it in * The Loves of the Triangles ? '— 

For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend 
Your wandering curves ; ye Conchoids, extend ; 
Let playftd Pendules quick vibration feel, ^ 
While silent Cydois rests upon her wheel ; 
Let Hydrostatics, simpering as they go. 
Lead the lieht Naiads on fantastic toe ; 
Let shrill Acoustics tune the tiny lyre ; 
With Euclid sage fidr Algebra conspire ; 



1 Turmeric; one male and one female, together with four 
filaments without anthers. 

™ Doable hollyhocks. 

B Flower-de-luce ; three males and one female. 

« Cypress. , ^.^ ^ 

» The males and females of the Osyns are on different 
plants. ^ , 

. .t Bofe-plantain. ogtzedby^^oogle 



The obedient Pulley strong Mechanics ply ; 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye. 

• • • • 

Alai that partial Science should approve 
The sly Rectangle's too lieentioas love ! 
For three bright nymphs the wily wizard barns ; 
Three bright-eyed nymphs requite his flame by turns. 

• • • • 

And first the fiiir Parabola behold 
Her timid arms with yirgin blush unfold t 
Though on one focus fixed, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love's resistless sway ; 
Thouffh, climbing oft, she strive with bolder grace 
Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
Still, ere she reach it, from his polished side 
Her tremblinff hands in devious Tangents glide. 

Not thus Ifyperbole ; — ^with subtlest art 
The blue-eyed, wanton plays her changeful part. 

• • • • 

Yet why, Ellipsis, at ihy fieite repine? 
More lasting bliss, securer joys are thine. 
Though to each fiidr his treacherous wirii may stray. 
Though each in turn may seise a transient sway, 
'Tis. thine with mild coercion to restrain. 
Twine round his struggling heart, and bind with end- 
less chain. 

• • • • 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashboum, glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying three insides. 
One in each comer sits, and lolls at ease, 
With folded arms, propped back, and outstretched 

knees; 
While the pressed Bodkin, punched and squeezed to 

death. 
Sweats in Ae midmost place, and scolds, and pants for 

breath. 

ANNA SEWARD. — I^ADT MELLEB. — THE SELLA CBU8CAKS. 

It must be regarded as a real misfortune for Dr. Dar^ 
« fame, though a ludicrous one, that he slioiikl iitve 
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had such a biographer and commentator upon his works 
as Miss Anna Seward. Anna has herself a chum upon 
our notice as one of the poetical lights of this time. 
JBesides various contributions to magazines, she emitted 
separately, and with her name, in the last twenty years 
of the century, a succession of elegies, monodies, odes, 
sonnets, poetical epistles, adieus, &c., about Captain 
Cook, Major Andr^, Lady Miller of Batheaston, and 
other persons and things, which were generally read in 
their day, and were, after her death, in 1809, at the age 
o£ sixty-two, collected and republished in three octavo 
volumes under the care of Walter Scott, who had formed 
her acquiuntanoe in the early part of his career, and upon 
whom she had imposed the honour of being her literary 
executor. A selection from her Letters, which she had 
bequeathed to Constable, the Edinburgh booksdler, 
appeared about the same time in six volumes. But 
decidedly her most remarkable performance, and the one 
by which her name is likely to be the longest preserved, 
is the octavo volume she gave to the world in 1804, 
under the title of * Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin, 
chi^y during his residence at Lichfield, with Anecdotes 
of his Friends, and Criticisms on his Writings.' Here 
we have Anna herself, as well as. her friend the poetic 
Doctor, at full length. Anna's notion is, that the Botanic 
Garden ought to have been her poem, not Darwm's, if 
matters had been fiurly managed. The Doctor, it seems, 
about the year 1777, purchased " a little, wild, um- 
brageous valley, a mile from Lichfield, irriguous from 
various springs, and swampy from their plenitude." This 
he soon dressed up into a very neat Imitation of Paradise, 
and then, haying till now ** restrained his friend J 
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Seward's steps to this her always favourite scene/' he 
allowed her to yisit it, when, the lady informs ua^** she 
took her tablets and pencil, and, seated on a flower-bank, 
in the midst of that luxuriant retreat, wrote the follow- 
ing lines, while the sun was gilding the glen, and while 
birds of every plume poured their song from the boughs." 
Now, be it observed, the Doctor was not even with her 
on the flower-bank : it was intended that they should 
have gone to see Paradise together, '* but a medical 
summons into the country deprived her of that pleasure." 
The lines, therefore, were wholly the produce of her 
own particular muse and her own black-lead pencil. 
They are substantially the commencing lines of the First 
Book of the ' Botanic Garden.' When the authoress 
presented them to Darwin, he said that they ought to 
form the exordium of a great work, and proposed that 
Anna should write such a work ** on the unexplored 
poetic ground of the Linnaean system," to which he 
would provide prose notes. Anna answered, modestly, 
*^ that, besides her want of botanic knowledge, the plan 
was not strictly proper for a female pen"— but that she 
thought it was just the thing for << the efflorescence of his 
own fancy." It would appear that, soon after this, 
Darwin began the composition of his great poem ; but 
previously, the lady tells us, a few weeks after they 
were composed, he '^ sent the verses Miss S. wrote in 
his Botanic Garden (that is, the Lichfield Paradise, 
so called) to the * Gentleman's Magazine,' and in her 
name."—-** From thence," she proceeds, " they were 
copied in the * Annual Register ' [where we have not 
been able to find them] ; but^ without consulting her, 
^-^ had substituted for the last six lines eight of his owiu 
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fie afterwards, and again without the knowledge of their 
author^ made them the exordium to the first part of his 
poem, published, for certain reasons, some years after 
the second part had appeared. No acknowledgment wa$ 
poade that those verses were the work of another pen. 
Such acknowledgment ought to have been made, espe« 
pecially since they passed the press in the name of their 
real author. They are somewhat altered in the exordium 
to Dr. Darwin's poem, and eighteen lines of his own are 
interwoven with them." The lines having been only 
forty-six originally, and twenty-six of those in the 
Doctor's exordium being thus admitted to be of his own 
composition, it might seem that the theft was reduced 
to a somewhat small matter ; but Miss Seward, not un- 
reasonably, holds that in thus rifling her poem, probably 
of its best verses, Darwin did her the same injury as if 
he had appropriated the whole ; and therefore in return- 
ing, in a subsequent page, to this *' extraordinary, and, 
in a poet of so much genius, unprecedented instance of 
plagiarism," and quoting against him one of his own 
4:ritical canons, that ** a few common flowers of speech 
may be gathered as we pass over our neighbour's ground, 
but we must not plunder his cultivated fruit," she bit^ 
terly charges him with having ** forgotten that just re^ 
straint when he took, unacknowledged, forty-six entire 
lineSf the published verses of his friend, for the exordium 
of the first part of his work." ^fter all, it has been 
doubted by the world if that scene of the flower-bank 
and the tablets was anything more than a pleasant dream 
of Anna's, or if she had anything to do with the author- 
ship of the forty-six verses at all, beyond allowing them 
to be pblished with her name in the magazines. 
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has been proved to be incorrect in her recollections of 
other matters, about which she was as obstinate as she 
was about this : her memory had the worst defect, of 
being apt to remember too much. 

Miss Seward's own poetry, with much more sentimen- 
tality and much less sense and substance, belongs to the 
same school with Darwin's. Hers is the feeble common- 
place of the same laboured, tortuous, and essentially 
unnatural and untrue style out of which he, with his 
more powerful and original genius, has evolved for him- 
self a distinctive form or dialect This style has subsisted 
mnong us, in one variation or another, and with more or 
less of temporary acceptance, in every era of our poetry. 
It is mimicked by Pope, in his < Song by a Person of 
Quality, written in the year 1733 ;' it is the Euphuism 
of the Elizabethan age, gentiy ridiculed by Shakspeare, 
in hb Love's Labours Lost, though then made brilliant 
and imposing by the wit and true poetic genius of Lilly ; 
it is the same thing that is travestied by Chaucer in his 
Rime of Sir Thopas. Perhaps, however, it had in no 
former time made so much din, or risen to such apparent 
ascendancy, as at the date of which we are now speaking, 
the last years of the eighteenth century. Nor had it 
ever before assumed a shape or character at once so 
extravagant and so hollow of all real worth or power. 
The first impulse seems to have been caught fipom Italy, 
the foreign country whose literature has in every age 
exercised, for good or for evil, the greatest influence 
upon our own. The writers of what is called the Delia 
Cruscan school had their predecessors and progenitors 
in the small manufacturers of rhyme, male and female, 
collected about her by the famous Lady MUler, who, 
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when she set up her Parnassus and Wedgwood-ware 
vase at Batheaston, and established the weekly compe- 
titions in elegies and epigrams, songs and sonnets, which 
went on through the instrumentality of the said mystic 
Tase till her death in 1781, had just returned from a 
tour in Italy with her husband, of which she published 
an account, in three Tolumes of 'Letters,' in 1776. 
Their performances were given to the worid under th6 
titie of * Poetical amusements at a Villa near Bath,' in 
a succession of yolumes which appeared between 1770 
and 1780. Miss Seward was one of the contributors to 
this Batheaston poetry. It does not seem, howeyer, to 
hare attracted much notice beyond the circle in which 
the writers and thdr patroness moved ; at most it was 
regarded as belonging rather to the provincial than to 
either the national or the metropolitan literature of the 
time. In the Delia Cruscan school the thing came to a 
head. " In 1785," as the matter is recorded in the In- 
troduction to the Baviad and Mseviad, *' a few English 
of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled together at 
Florence, took a fancy to while away their time in 
icribbling high-flown panegyrics on themselves; and 
complimentary canzonettas on two or three Italians, who 
understood too littie of the language in which they were 
written to be disgusted with them." Among them were 
Mrs. Piozzi, the widow of Johnson's friend Thrale, now 
the wife of her daughter's music«master ; Mr. Bertie 
Greathead, a man of property and good family ; Mr. 
Robert Merry, who spedally took to himself the desig- 
nation of Delia Crusca ; Mr. William Parsons, another 
English gentieman of fortune ; &c. These people first 
printed a volume of thw rhymes under the titie of T' 
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Florenee MiscelliOij. Afterwards they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imitators, began to 
publish their lucubrations in England, chiefly in two 
new daily newspapers, called The World and The 
Oracle ; from which they were soon collected, and re- 
commended with vast laudation to the public attention, 
in a Yolume entitled The Album, by Bell the printer. 
'' While the epidemic malady was sjn'eading from fool 
to fool," continues Gifford, *' Delia Crusca came over^ 
and immediately announced himself by a sonnet to Loveu 
Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable piece of nonsense 
in praise of it ; and the two * great luminaries of the age,* 
as Mr. Bell calls them, fell desperately in love with each 
other. From that period not a day passed without an 
amatory epistie, fraught with lightning and thunder, et 
quicquid habent telorum armamentaria cceli. The fever 
turned to a frenzy : Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Ade» 
Itdde, and a thousand other nameless names caught the 
infection ; and, from one end of the kingdom to the other^ 
all was nonsense and Delia Crusca.*' After this had gone 
on for some time, Giffi)rd took up his pen, and in 1794, 
produced his * Bayiad,Vwhich, in 1796, was foUowed by its 
continuation, the * Mseviad.' It is only in these two poems 
that the memory of most of the unhappy Delia Cruscao 
songsters has been preserved — an immortality which may 
be compared with that conferred by the Newgate Calen- 
dar. We may transfer to our historic page the principal 
names, in addition to those ab-eady mentioned, tlMit figure 
in these celebrated satires— adding a few particulars as 
to some of them gleaned ftom other sources. A few of 
Ae writers, we may remark, that got bespattered in the 
'^"rse of Gifford's somewhat energetic horse-play, have 
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snrviyed and recovered from his corroeiye mud and any 
connexion they may have had with the Delia Cruscan 
folly : — such as the dramatists O'Keefe, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, and Holcroft; the younger Colman, who had 
already, in 1795, produced his Sylvester Daggerwood, 
besides other dramatic pieces ; Mrs* Cowley, the clever 
authoress of The Belle's Stratagem ; and no less a person 
than the prince of biographers, James Boswell, of whose 
Johnsonianism, however, peof^e in general as yet dis- 
cerned only the ludicrous excess ; — not to speak of such 
rather more than respectable rhymers as Edward Jer- 
ningham, the author of numerous plays and poems; 
Miles Peter Andrews, famous f(»* his prologues and epi- 
logues, which were occasionally lively as well as rattling ; 
and perhaps we ought also to add, in a proper spirit of 
gallantry, the somewhat too famous Mrs. Robinson, who, 
with all her levity, intellectual as well as moral, was not 
without some literary talent and poetical feeling. Mrs. 
Piozzi too, of course, though not the wisest of women, 
must be held to have been by no means aU ignorance 
and pretension. But the general herd of the Delia 
Cruscans may be safely set down as having been mere 
blatant blockheads. Of some of the fictitious signatures 
quoted by Giffi>rd we find no interpretation: such as 
Amo, Cesario, Julia, &c. Others of the names he men- 
tions are real names. Topham, for instance, is Mr. 
Edward Topham, the proprietor of The World ; * mono- 
soph Este,' as he calls him, is the Eev. Charles Este, 
principal editor of that paper ; Weston is Joseph Weston, 
a small magazine critic of the day. Two of the minor 
offenders, to whom he deals a lash or two in passing, are 
James Cobbe, a now-forgotten fimse-writer ; and Frc 
' Digitized by Google 
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rick Pilon, who was, we belieye, a player by professioo. 
The more conspicuous names, besides Merry and Great- 
head, are Mit Yenda, or Mot Yenda, stated to be the 
anagram of a Mr. Timothy or Thomas Adney, of whom 
we know nothing; Edwin, which stands for a Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan, the same person, we suppose, who 
wrote a farce called The Hotel, and one or two other 
things of the same sort, about twenty years before this 
time; and especially Tony or Anthony Pasquin, the 
nom de guerre of a John Williams, the author of loads 
both of verse and prose. If we may judge by a collec- 
tion of the * Poems,* as they are called, of this Williams, 
or Pasquin, published, in two volumes, in 1789~a second 
edition, with a long list of subscribers, sparkling with 
titled names— Gifford's representation of the emptiness, 
feebleness, and sounding stupidity of the Delia Cruscans 
is no exaggeration at all. Nothing, certainly, was ever 
printed on decent paper more worthless and utterly 
despicable in every way than this poetry of the great 
Anthony Pasquin, who, in quite a lofty and patronising 
style, dedicates one of his vdumes to Mr. Pitt, and the 
other in part to Sir Joshua Reynolds, in part to Warren 
Hastings (so economically does he distribute the predous 
honour) ; — who has all these three distinguished persons 
among his subscribers, in company with most of the rank 
and eminence of the time ; — and whom his friends and 
admirers. West Dudley Digges, W. Whitby of Cam- 
bridge, Thomas Bellamy, Frederick Pilon, William 
Upton, and J. Butier— -all, he tells us, «* of high esti- 
mation in the worid of literature,"-— in a series of intro- 
ductory odes and other rhyming laudations, extol as 
anoUier Martial and Juvenal combined,— tiie reformer 
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of the age — the scourge of folly — anunating the just 

criticism of Persius with a brighter fire than Churchill's— 

" at once the Pride and Terror of the Land" — a Dryden 

come to life again — the g^reatest wit since Butler — a 

giant, magnanimous and proud, fit only to contend with 

giants. ** Our children's children/' exclaims Dudley 

Digges, 

** Our children's children o'er thy honoor'd dust 
Shall raise the sculptured tomb and laurel'd bust ; 
Inscribe the stone with monumental woe» 
While the big tears in gushing torrents flow I " 

** Resistless bard !" Pilon breaks out — 

« by every science owned, 
Thou shalt be universally renowned I 
Well may you tread all competition down : 
OriginaliQr is all your own." 

But far beyond this is the fine firenzy of William Upton. 
" Pasquin !" roars out this idiot striving to get in a 
passion — 

** Pasquin I Can nought thy daring pen impede, 
Or stem the venom of fliy critic gall ? 
Shall tiiy efiusions make whole legi<ms bleed, 
And thou sit smiling as their numbers fall ? 

" By heaven I I '11 probe thee to the heart's warm core, 

If Thespis hurl again his satire round. 
E'en thy existence, by the god's, I 've swore 

To bring, by strength Samscmian, to the ground ! 
<* For know, that giants should with giants vie, &c" 

And afterwards — 

« Imperious tyrant, doth my threats affright 
Thy yet ungovem'd and undaunted soul ? 
Or rather fill thee with renewed delight, ^^ 
Such as when Paris lovely Helen stole f ' 

So much for contemporary praise— at least when e 
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mated by the number and vehemence rather than by thd 
true worth and authority of the voices I This man Upton, 
too, had published at least one volume of rhymes of his 
own, and no doubt was looked upon by many others as 
well as by himself as one of the poetical luminaries of the 
age. The matter we have quoted, however, may serve 
to give a right notion of the whole of this singular phe- 
nomenon — of what the Delia Cruscan poetry was, and 
also of the nature and extent of the celebrity and admi- 
ration which it for a time enjoyed.. Of course, it could 
not deceive the higher order of cultivated minds; but 
even in what is called the literary world there are always 
numbers of persons easily imposed upon as to such mat- 
ters, and at the same time favourably placed for imposing 
upon others ; poetical antiquaries, editors, and commen- 
tators, for example, who, naturally enough, take them- 
selves, and are taken by the multitude, to be the best 
judges of the article which it seems to be in a manner 
their trade to deal in, but who, in truth, for the most 
part do not know good poetry from bad, or from no 
poetry at all. Witness the manner in which about this 
very time some of the most laborious of the Shakspearian 
commentators, and other literati of high name, were 
taken in by the miserable forgeries of Ireland. No won- 
der, then, that Tony Pasquin too had his literary as well 
as fashionable admirers. No doubt his chief acceptance, 
and that of the other Delia Cruscan warblers, male and 
female, was with what is (or rather was, for the phrase 
in that sense is now gone out) called the town — in other 
words, the mere populace of the reading world, whose 
voice is not, and cannot be, more potential for any 
enduring eflfect than that of any other mob ; yet tiio 
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discreditable in&tuation — the parallel of that of Queen 
Titgnia for Bottom the weaver, with his ass's head — 

I jpray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much eaamoared of tti j note^- 

migfat haye lasted considerably longer, and even spread 
fiurther than it did, had it not been checked by Giffbrd*s 
vigorous exposure and castigation. He himself inti- 
mates, in the Preface to the Mseviad, that he had been 
duurged with breaking butterflies upcm a wheel ; but 
'' many a man,*' he adds, '* who now affects to pity me 
for wasting my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard their poems with 
applause, and their praises with delight." On the other 
band, their great patron, Bell, the printer, accused him 
of " bespattering nearly all the poetical eminence of the 
day." "But, on the whole," he says, "the clamour 
against me was not loud ; and was lost by insensible 
degrees in the applause of such as I was truly ambitious 
to please. Thus supported, the good effects of the 
9atire (gloriose loquor) were not long in manifesting 
themselves. Delia Crusca appeared no more in the 
Oracle, and, if any of his followers ventured to treat the 
town with a soft sonnet, it was not, as before, introduced 
by a pompous preface* Pope and Milton resumed their 
auperiorityi and Este and his coadjutors silently ac- 
quiesced in the growing opinion of their incompetency, 
and showed some sense of shame." 

THE 8HAK8PSABE PAPERS. 

Of the forgeries of William Henry Ireland it is only 
necessary to record that, after the pretended old parch- 
ments had been exhibited for some months in Norfo^ 
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Street) where they were beheld and perused with vast 
reverence and admiration by sundry eminent scholars and 
criticS) their contents were printed in December, 1795, 
in a magnificent two-guinea folio, published by subscrip- 
tion among the believers, with the title of ' Miscellaneous 
Papers and Legal Instruments, under the hand and seal 
of William Shakspeare, including the Tragedy of King 
Lear, and a small fragment of Hamlet, from the original 
MSS. ;* that the professed editor was Samuel L^and, 
the father of the fabricator ; that the tragedy of ' Kynge 
Yorrtygeme,' an additional piece of manufacture from 
the same workshop, was brought out at Drury Xiane in 
March following ; that Malone's conclusive ' Inquiry 
into the Authenticity* of the papers appeared just in 
time to herald that performance ; that young Ireland 
himself the same year acknowledged the imposition (at 
the same lime acquitting his father of all share in it) in 
his * Authentic Account of the Shakspeare Manuscripts' 
(afterwards extended in his ' Confessions relative to the 
Shakspeare Forgery,' published in 1805) ; and tbat, 
notwithstanding all this, George Chalmers came out in 
1797, with * An Apology for the Believers,* which he 
followed up with another thick octavo, entitled * A Sup- 
plemental Apology,* two years after. Malone^s ex- 
posure, founded entirely on evidence external to the 
merits of the poetry thus impudently attributed to Shak- 
speare, was, as we have said, demonstrative enough ; but 
it ought not to have been required: the wretched 
rubbish should have been its own sufficient refutation. 
Vortigem, indeed, was damned, aflter Malone had 
Bounded his catcall ; but that persons occupymg such 
»sition8 in the literary world as Pye, the poet laureate^ 
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Boswelly John Pinkerton, George Chalmers, Dr. Parr, 
&c., should have mistaken, as they did, the poetry of 
Ireland for that of Shakspeare, could only have hap- 
pened in a time in which there was yery little true 
feeling generally difiiised, even among persons to whom 
the public naturally looked up for guidance in such 
matters, either of Shakspeare or of poetry. The Shak- 
speare papers were a very proper and natural sequel to 
the Delia Cruscan poetry. 

THB PUBSUITS OF LITBBATUBB. 

Contemporaneously with Gifibrd*s < Baviad and Maeviad* 
appeared another remarkable satirical poem, * The Pur- 
suits of Literature,' now known to have been written by 
the late Thomas James Mathias, the author of many 
oliier pieces both in verse and prose (among the rest, of 
a number of poetical compositions in Italian, published 
in the latter part of his life), although, we believe, it 
never was publicly acknowledged by him. The First 
Part, or Dialogue, of the Pursuits of Literature came out 
in May, 1794 ; the Second and Third together, in May, 
1796 ; the Fourth and last in July, 1797. The Four 
Dialogues were collected and republished together in 
January, 1798 : this is called the fifth edition ; before 
the end of the same year two more editions had been 
called for; and tiiat before us, dated 1805, is numbered 
the thirteenth. The poem, which consists in all of only 
between 1500 and 1600 lines, spread over a volume of 
450 pages, takes a general survey both of the literature 
and politics of its day ; but the interest of the work lies 
chiefly in the prose prefaces and notes, the quantity - 
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whidi amountf to about ten times that of the vene. 
And, in troth) the prose is in every way the cleverest 
and most meritorious part of the performance. Mathias's 
gift of song was not of a high order ; his poetry is of 
the same school with Giffcml's, but the verse of the Pur- 
suits of Literature has neither the terseness and pun- 
gency nor the occasional dignity and elegance which 
make that of the * Baviad and Masviad' so successful an 
echo of Pope — the common mast^ <^ bo& writers. 
The notes, however, though splenetic, and informed by 
a spirit of uncom{»x)mising partisanship, are written with 
a sharp pen, as well as in a scholarly style, and, in ad- 
dition to much Greek and Latin learning, contain a good 
deal of curious disquisition and anecdote. Most of the 
literary and political notcnieties, great and small, of tiiat 
day, are noticed by the author — ^himsdf not excepted ;* 
and it is interesting and amusing to look back from this 
distance, and to remai^ how time has dealt with the 
several names introduced, and what final judgments she 
has passed on his likings and dislikings. 

OTHEB SATIRICAL POBTET. — MASOIT. — THB BOLUAJD.-'- 
PBOBATIONABT ODES.— PSnCB PIirDAB. 

This may be said to have been especially the age of 
literary and political satire in England. Most of it, 
however, was in a lighter style than the * Pursuits of 
Literature' or the * Baviad and Mseviad.' These poems 
were the energetic invectives of Juvenal and Persius 
after the more airy ridicule of Horace. Perhaps the 

, * See a note on line 151 of Dialogue First, where mention 

18 made of « Mr. Matiiias's candid and comprehensive Essay * 

Kowley's poems (written in defence of their authenticity). 
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liveliest and hAp{Hest of all the qiuek succesnon oi 
atnilar jeux (Teiprit that appeared irom ^e first un- 
fiettlemeut of the power and supremacy of Lord North 
to the termination of the war of parties by the firm 
establishment of the premiership of Pitt, was Richard 
Tiekell's ' Anticipaticm/ published a hw days before 
the meeting of parliament in November, 1778* It was 
an anticipation of the king's speech and the coming 
debates on it in the two Houses ; and so much to the 
life was each noble lord and honourable member hit off, 
that, it is said, they one after another, to the infinite 
amusement of their hearers, fell in their actual orations 
into the Ibrms of expression and modes of argument and 
illustration that had been assigned to them, only drifting 
the faster and the &rther in that direction the more tiiey 
fetrore to take another course. Poor Tickell, the grand- 
son of Addison's friend, Thomas Tickell, after making 
the town m&cry by other sportive efiiinons both in prose 
and verse, put an end to his life by throwing himself 
from his bedroom window at Hampton Court Palace iiii 
November, 1793. The 'Heroic Epistie to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers,' with its * Heroic Postscript,' and the 
* Odes' to Dr. Shebbeare, to Sir Fletcher Norton, &c., 
which appeared in 1782 under the name of Malcolm 
MacGregor, of Knightsbridge, Esq., and are now known 
to have been the productions of the poet Mason, have 
been already noticed. A fortunate subject did as much 
perhaps for the first and most &mous of these pieces as 
Afiy remarkable merit there was in its execution ; indeed, 
the verses would have needed to be golden indeed to 
give any extraordinary value to so short a performance. 
The ' HewHC Eiastie ' is only an afl&ir of 146 Imes, w* 
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a few slight prose notes. But, although Sir William*8 
Oriental principles of gardening afforded matter for 
solemn ridicule which it was impossible for him to ful 
in turning to some account, Mason had more spite than 
wit, and his wordj, laboured verse is for the most part 
rather insolent than caustic. The next political satire 
that made much noise at the time, and is still remem- 
bered, was the famous ' RoUiad,' which appeared in a 
series of papers in the latter part of 1784 and beginning 
of 1785, immediately after the great struggle between 
Pitt and the Coalition. The * RoUiad '--so named after 
the late Lord Rolle, then Colonel John RoUe, one of 
the members for Deronshire, and a staunch adherent to 
the party of Pitt and the court — ^was a volley of prose 
and verse from the side of the defeated Coalition. One 
of the persons principally concerned in it is understood 
to have been the eminent civilian. Dr. French Laurence, 
Burke's friend; another is believed to have been the 
late (xeorge Ellis, the author of the Specimens of the 
Early English Poets, &c. Its tone and manner are 
jocular; but it is easy to see that the writers were at 
heart not a littie angry, and that they were bent on 
doing mischief. The satire is daringly personal and not 
unfrequentiy coarse, going to a much greater length in 
both ways than our present manners would allow. The 
vindictive spirit out of which it comes, too, is shown 
both by the pertinacity with which the more eminent 
victims are again and again attacked, and by the eager- 
ness with which the smaller game also are hunted down 
and torn to pieces. Nobody escapes, from the new 
P^mier down to the most nameless among his retainers, 
et all this is done, as we have said, with much gaiety 
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and laughter; and the epigrams are often as brilliant 
as they are stin^ng and exasperating. The * Rolliad ' 
was followed, first by a small volume of * Political 
Eclogues/ and then by the * Probationary Odes for the 
Laureateship/ published after the election of Thomas 
Warton to that office on the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of William Whitehead. The Odes, which are 
supposed to be recited by their respective authors before 
the Lord Chamberkdn, assisted by his friend Mr. 
Delpini, of the Haymarket Theatre, whom his lordship 
had sent fo^ to serve as a guide to his inexperience in 
$uch matters, are assigned to Sir Cecil Wray, a not very 
literary M.P., the established butt of the Whig wits of 
those days — (*the words by Sir Cecil Wray, Bart., 
the spelling by Mr. Grojan, attomey-at-law,* is the 
title) ; to Lord Mulgrave, a member of the new admi- 
nistration, and the author of a * Voyage to the North 
Pole,' as well as of various ftigitive pieces in not the 
soberest verse ; to Sir Joseph Mawbey, another minis- 
terial M.P., who appears to have dealt, not in poetry, 
bat in pigs; to Sir Richard Hill, the methodistical 
baronet, brother of Rowland, the well-known preacher, 
and S8ud to be given to the same kind of pious jocularity 
in his speeches with which Rowland used to enliven his 
germons ; to James Macpherson, the translator or author 
of * Ossian,' who was also at this time a member of the 
House of Commons (sitting as one of the representatives 
of the Nabob of Arcot) ; to Mason, the poet ; to the 
Attorney-General, R. T. Arden (afterwards Lord Al- 
yaoley) ; to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, already famous for 
having run over all the countries of the world, and 
learned nothmg but their names ; to Sir Gregory Pp 
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Turner, another loyal baronet and M.P. ; to Michael 
Angelo Taylor, M.P. ; to Major John Soott, Warr^ 
Hastings's chief agent and champion in the House of 
Commons; to Harry Dmidas (in Scotch); to t)r. 
Joseph Warton, <*in humble imitation of fttyther 
Thomas;" to Viscount Mountmorres (in Hibernian 
English); to the Lord Chancellor Thurlow; to the 
Rev« Dr. Prettyman (Pitt's tutor, afterwards^iriiop oi 
Winchester), the prose notes to whose irregular stauns^ 
'^ except those wherein Latin b concerned,*' are stated 
to be by John Robinson, Esq. — ^the notorious <* Jadl 
Robinson," in popular repute the welWewarded and 
unscrupulous doer of all work for all administiatioDS ; td 
the Marquess of Graham (the kte Duke o£ Mon<* 
trose) ; to Lord Mountmorres (a second attempt, ii^ 
English) f to Sir George Howtttl, K.B. (afterwardc 
Field Marshal) ; to Dr. Markhara, Archbishop of York | 
and to Warton himself, the successful candidate* Th^ 
* Probationary Odes' proceeded from the same manu^ 
factory as the * RoUiad ;' and they are at least equally 
spirit^ and successful. Indeed, the humour, we should 
say, is richer as well as brighter and freer in its flow« 
an efiect owing partly perhaps to the form of the 
composition, which b not so solemn and rigidy but 
somewhat also, probably, to the writers being in • 
kindlier mood, and less disposed to give pain to the 
objects of their satire. Except inja small collection of 
' Political Miscellanies', in the same style, which ap* 
peared shortly afberwards, the muse of the ^ RoUiad' and 
the * Probationaiy Odes' was, as far as is known, heard 
no more ; but another mocking spuit, not to be so soon 
•^ced, was already in the air, and beginning to " ayl- 
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lable men*8 names*' in a very peculiar accent, at once 
siDgularlj comic and biting. Dr. John Wolcot, for- 
merly a preacher to a congregation of negroes in Jamaica, 
now settled in London as a physician, made his first 
appearance as Peter Pindar in his * Lyric Odes (fifteen 
in number) to the Royal Academicians for 1782.* The 
original style and manner of these compositions, coarse 
and careless enough, but foil of drollery and pungency, 
seems to have taken the public fancy at once. Some 
attention also their author would hare had a right to, 
had it been merely for the soundness of some of his 
remarks, and his erident knowledge of his subject ; for 
Wolcot, who when practising medicine at Truro had 
discovered and encouraged the genius of John Opie, 
then a working carpenter in that neighbourhood, had a 
true as well as cultivated feeling for art But, although 
the truth or good sense of his criticism may have done 
something at fo^ to bring him into notice, it was to 
attractions of another s(m1 that he owed his popularity. 
He confined himself to his friends the Academicians, to 
whom he addressed another set of odes in 1783, and a 
third set in 1785, till the latter year, when he came out 
with the first canto of his ' Lousiad,* the earliest of his 
lampoons expressly or entirely dedicated to the higher 
game which henceforward engaged his chief attention. 
The king, naturally fidling in his way as the founder 
and patron of the Academy, had irom the first come in 
for a side-blow now and then ; but from tiiis date their 
majesties became the main butts of his ridicule, and it 
was only when no fresh scandal or lie suited for his 
purpose was afloat about tiie doings at St. James's or 
Kew, that he wasted his time on anything else. S 
' i>3 
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a thorn in the side of the royal family did he make him- 
self, that a negociation, it is said, was at one time entered 
into to purchase his silence. There can be no doubt, 
indeed, that his daring and incessant derision proved 
materially injurious to the popularity of the king and 
queen. Their unscrupulous assailant took all sorts 
of advantages, Mr and unMr, and his ludicrous de- 
lineations are certainly no materials for history ; but 
as a caricaturist in rhyme he must be placed yery 
high. His manner, as we have observed, is quite 
original and his own, however mudi it may have been 
imitated since by others. His mere wit is not very 
pointed ; but nobody tells a story better, or brings out 
the farce of a scene with more breadth and effect. Much 
of what he has left is hastily executed and worth very 
little ; some of his attempts were not suited to the nature 
of his powers ; much of what made people laugh heartily 
in his own day has lost its interest with the topics to 
which it relates ; but it may safely be predicted that some 
of his comic tales, and other things which he has done 
best, and which have least of a mere temporary refer- 
ence, will live in the language and retain their popularity. 
Wolcot survived till 1819 ; but, although he continued to 
write and publish till within a few years of his death 
(producing, among other things, a tragedy, ^ The Fall of 
Portugal,' which appeared without his name in 1808), 
all his most memorable effusions belong to the first 
eighteen or twenty years of his authorship. Hb proper 
successor, who may be regarded in the main as his 
imitator or disciple, was the late George C(Jman the 
Younger (as^he persisted in caUing himself so long as 
he hyed) ; but it has not been genendly noticed that 
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from Wolcot Byron also has evidently caught part of the 
inspiration of his Don Juan^not of its golden poetry, 
of coarse, but of the fluent drollery and quaintness of its 
less elevated passages. Even there it is Wolcot refined 
and heightened ; but still the spirit and manner are es- 
sentially the same. Compare, for instance, the harangue 
of Julia to her husband and his intruding myrmidons, in 
the first canto of * Don Juan,' with the Petition of the 
Cooks in the second canto of the ' Lousiad.' 

OTHSB POETICAIi WSTTEBS OP THE LATTER PAET OP THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTUBT. 

Of a number of other poetical "writers, or verse- makers 
of the latter part of the last century, very littie need be 
«aid. The celebrated Sir William Jones — the Admira- 
ble Crichton of his day — published the first of his poems, 
consisting mostiy of translations from the Asiatic lan- 
guages, in 1772, in his twenty-sixth year ; and he after- 
wards produced, from time to time, other similar trans- 
lations, and also some original compositions in verse. 
He died, in the midst of a career of intellectual conquest 
which promised to embrace the whole compass of human 
learning, in 1794. The poetry of Sir William Jones is 
very sonorous and imposing ; and in his happiest efforts 
there is not wanting nobleness of thought, or glow of 
passion, as well as pomp of words. He cannot, how- 
ever, be called a poet of an original genius ; any pecu- 
liarity of inspiration that may seem to distinguish some 
of his compositions is for the most part only the Orien- 
talism of the subject, and of tiie figures and images. He 
is a brilliant translator and imitator rather than a poet 
in any higher sense. We cannot say even so much '' 
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some other vene-writers of this age, once of great note. 
Heniy James Pjre, who died Poet Laureate and a police 
magistrate in 1813 (having succeeded to the former office 
in 1790 on the death of Thomas Warton), had in faia 
time discharged upon the unresisting public torrents of 
* Progress of Refinement/ * Shooting, a Poem/ ' Amuse* 
ment, a Poetical Essay,* * Alfred,' < Fanngdom Hill,' 
' The Aristocrat,* * The Democrat,' and other ditch-water 
of the same sort, which the thirsty earth has long since 
drunk up. Not less unweariedly productive was Hayley, 
the friend and biographer of Cowper, with his * Triumphs 
of Temper,' * Triumphs of Music,' poetical epistles, 
elegies, odes, rhyming essays^ pli^s, &c., which had 
accumulated to a mass of six octavo volumes so early as 
1785, and to which much more forgotten verse was after- 
wards added — besides his lives of Cowper and Milton, 
a prose three volume ' Essay on Old Maids,' a novel of 
similar extent, &c. &c. William Hayley lived till 1820. 
With his prose poetry may be classed the several wooden 
poetical perpetrations of the late learned Richard Payne 
Knight— < The Landscape,' publii^ed in 1794 ; ^ The 
Progress of Civil Society,' in 1796 ; < The Roinanoe of 
Alfred,' many jean after. Mr. Knight died in 1824. 
Here may be also properly enumerated Cumberland's 
wortiiless epics of * Calvary,' ' Richard the First,' * The 
Exodiad ' (the two latter written in conjunction urith Sir 
James Bland Burges, and die last not published till 
1807-8). Cumberland's comedies have been already 
noticed. Another popular poet, and voluminous writer 
both in verse and prose, of this age was Samuel Jackson 
Pratt-^originally a strolling player, next an itinerant 
lecturer, finaUya Batii bookseller-who, after beginning 
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liis literary career as a writer of novels under the designa- 
^n of Courtney Melmoth, Esq., produced certain long 
poems, in a style of singularly mawkish sentimentality and 
empty affectation — * Sympathy,* * Humanity,' and sundry 
others, with which humanity has long ceased to sympathise. 
Pratt, however, was quite the rage for a time-^though 
his existence had heen generally forgotten for a good 
many years before its earthly dose in 1814. Here, too, 
may be mentioned the Rev. Percivsd Stockdale, whose 
first poetical efiiision, ' Churchill Defended,' dates so 
far back as 1765, and who continued scribbling and pub* 
lishing down nearly to his death, in 1811 ; but all whose 
literary labours have passed into utter oblivion, except 
only his Memoirs of his own Life, published in two 
octavo volumes in 1809, which is a work that the world 
will not willingly let die, and to have written which is, 
of itself, not to have lived in vain. Poor Stockdale's 
pleasant delusion was merely, that, being one of the 
smallest men of his time, or of any time, he imagined 
himself to be one of the greatest — and his autobiography 
is his exposition and defence of this faith, written with 
an intense serenity of conviction which the most con- 
firmed believers in any thing else whatever might envy. 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, better knoinii as a novelist, 
made her first appearance as an author, at the age of 
twenty-five, by the publication, at Chichester, in 1784, 
of a series of < Elegiac Sonnets,' in which there was 
at least considerable poetic promise. Miss Brooke, 
daughter of Henry Brooke, the author of * The Fool of 
Quality,' published in 1790 her * Reliques of Irish 
Poetry translated into English Verse,' which is chiefly 
deserving of notice as having called some attention *^ " 
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neglected and interesting department of andent national 
literature. Hannah More had produced her first work^ 
' The Search after Happiness, a Pastoral Drama,' in 
1773, her two ballads, or * Poetical Tales,' as she called 
them, of * Sir Eldred of the Bower,' and the * Bleeding 
Rock,' the following year, and several more poems, as 
well as sundry tragedies and other dramatic pieces, in 
the course of the next ten years ; and she maintained 
her reputation as a correct, sensible, and highly moral 
writer of verse by her * Florio ' and * The Bas Bleu,' 
published in 1786 ; and her poem entitied * Slavery,* 
which appeared, in a quarto volume, two years later. 
Joanna Baillie, still preserved to us, assumed at once 
her much more eminent place as a poetess, by the first 
volume of her * Plays illustrative of the Passions,* which 
was given to tiie world in 1798. The late WiUiam 
Sotheby, besides a volume of poems published in 1794, 
added to our literature in 1798 his elegant version of 
Wieland's ' Oberon,' the work by which his name is per- 
haps most likely to be preserved, although he continued 
to write verse down almost to his death in 1833. But 
perhaps the two most important poetical publications 
which have not been noticed, at least in their efiects, if 
not in themselves, were the ' Fourteen Sonnets ' by the 
Rev. Lisle Bowles, who also still lives, printed at Bath 
in 1780 J and the * Tales of Wonder,' by Matthew 
Gregory Lewis (already of literary notoriety as the 
author of the novel of * The Monk,' published in 1795), 
which came out, in two volumes, in 1801. Mr. Bowles, 
whose later works have amply sustained his repntatimi 
as a true poet, has the glory of having by his first verses 
'""^n an impulse and an inspiration to the genius d 
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Coleridge, who in his * Biographia Literaria ' has re- 
lated how the spirit of poetiy that was in him was 
awakened into activity by these sonnets. Lewis, again, 
and his ' Tales of Wonder,' gave in like manner example 
and excitement to Scott, who had indeed already pub- 
lished his first rhymes, partly translated, partly original, 
in 1796, and also his prose version of Groethe's * Goetz 
of Berlichmgen,' in 1799, but had not yet given any 
promise of what he was destined to become. Coleridge 
published his forgotten drama of ' The Fall of Robes- 
pierre,* in 1794, and a volume of Poems in 1796 ; Words- 
worth, his Epistle in verse entitled, ' An Evening Walk,' 
and also his ' Descriptive Sketches during a Tour in the 
Alps,' in 1793, and the first edition of his ' Lyrical 
Ballads,' in 1798 ; Southey, his * Joan of Arc,' in 1796, 
and a volume of Poems in 1797 ; but these writers all 
nevertheless belong properly to the present century, in 
which their principal works were produced, as well as 
Scott and Crabbe, and Thomas Moore, whose first pubs- 
lication, his ' Odes of Anacreon,' appeared in 1800; 
Thomas Campbell, whose ' Pleasures of Hope ' first 
appeared in 1799 ; Walter Savage Landor, whose first 
published poetry dates so far back as 1795 ; and Samuel 
Rogers, whose first poetry came out in 1786, and his 
*• Pleasures of Memory' in 1792. 

BUBNS. 

In October or November of the same year 1786, in 
which Rogers, still among us, first made his name known 
to English readers by * An Ode to Superstition, with 
®ther Poems,' printed at London, in the fashior 
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quarto size of the day, the press of the obscure country 
town of Kilmarnock, in Scotland, gave to the world, in 
an octavo Tolume, the first edition of the * Poems, chieflj- 
in the Scottish Dialect,' of Robert Bums. A second 
edition was printed at Edinburgh early in the foUowii^ 
year. Bums, bom on the 25th of January, 1759, had 
composed most of the pieces contained in this publica- 
tion in the two years preceding its appearance : his life 
— an April day of sunshine and storm — closed on the 
21st of July, 1796 ; and in his last nine or ten years he 
may have about doubled the original quantity of his 
printed poetry. He was not quite thirty-seven and a half 
years old when he died — about a year and three months 
older than Byron. Bums is the greatest peasant-poet 
that has ever appeared ; but his poetry is so remarkable 
in itself that the circumstances in which it was produced 
hardly add anything to our admiration. It is a poetry of 
very limited compass — ^not ascending towards any " high- 
est heaven of invention," nor even having much variety 
of modulation, but yet in its few notes as true and melo- 
dious a voice of passion as was ever heard. It is all light 
and fire. Considering how little the dialect in whidi he 
wrote had been trained to the purposes of literature, 
what Bums has done with it is miraculous. Nothing in 
Horace, in the way of curious felicity of phrase, excels 
what we find in the compositions of this Ayrshire plough- 
man. The words are almost always so apt and full of 
life, at once so natural and expressive, and so graceful 
and musical in their animated simplicity, that, were the 
matter ever so trivial, they would of themselves turn it 
into poetry. And Ihe same native artistic feding mani- 
^"•ts itself in everything else. One characteristic that 



belongs to whateyer Bmnd has written is that, of its kmd 
or in its own way, it is a perfect production. It Is per« 
feet in the same sense in which every production of na^ 
tore is perfect, the humblest weed as well as the proudest 
flower ; and in which, indeed, erery true thing whatertr 
is perfect, viewed in reference to its species and pur- 
pose. His poetry is, throughout, real emotion melo^ 
dioudy uttoed. As such, it is as genuine poetry as was 
ever written or sung. Not, however, although its chief 
and best inspiration is passion rather than imagination^ 
that uiy poetry ever was &rther from being a mere 
.£olian warble addressing itself principally to the nerveSb 
Bnms's head was as strong as his heart; his natural 
sagacity, logical fiu»lty, and judgment were of the first 
order ; no man, of poetical or prosaic temperament, ever 
had a more substantial intellectual character. And the 
diaracter of his poetry is like that of the mind and the 
nature out of which it sprung — ^instinct with pasnon, but 
not less so with pow^ of thought — ^full of light, as we 
have said, as well as of fire. M(n« of matter and mean- 
ing, in short, in any sense in which the terms may be 
understood, is in no verses than there is in his. Hence 
the popularity of die poetry of Bums with all classes of 
his countrymen--^ popidarity more universal, probably, 
than any other writer ever gained, at least so imme- 
dialely ; for his name, we apprehend^ had become a 
household word among all classes in every part of Scot- 
land even in his own lifetime. Certainly at the present 
day, unless we are possibly to except some of the more 
seduded and half-savage dribleU of the population, re- 
cent reports of whose moral and intellectual condition 
have made it doubtful if they always know tiieir o-- 
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names, that would be a curious Lowland Scotchman, or 
Scotchwoman either, who should be found never to have 
heard of the name and fame of Robert Bums, or even to 
be altogether ignorant of his works. It has happened, 
however, from this cause, that he is not, perhaps, in ge- 
neral, estimated by the best of his productions. Nobody, 
of course, capable of apjH'eciaiing any of the characteristic 
qualities of Bums's poetry will ever think of quoting even 
the best of the few verses he has written in English, as 
evidence of his poetic genius. In these he is Samson 
shorn of his hair, and become as any other man. But 
even such poems as his ' Cotter's Si^urday Night,' and 
his tale of * Tam o* Shanter,' convey no adequate concep- 
tion of what is brightest and highest in his poetry. The 
former is a true and touching description in a quiet and 
subdued manner, suitable to the subject, but not adapted 
to bring out much of his illuminating fancy and filing 
power of pas^on : the other is a rapid, animated, and 
most effective piece of narrative, with some vigorous 
comedy, and also some scene-pdnting in a broad, dash- 
ing style, but exhibiting hardly more of the peculiar 
humour of Bums than of his pathos. Of a fiu* rarer 
merit, much richer in trae poetic light and colour, and 
of a much more original and distinctive inspiration, are 
many of his poems which are much less generally referred 
to, at least out of his own country. Take, for instance, 
that entitied ' To a Mouse, on turning her up in her Nest 
with the Plough, November, 1786 :' — 
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Wee," sleekit,^ cow'rin,'' timorous beastie,^ 
O what a panic 's in thy breastie l^ 
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Thou need na* start awa' sae hastie, 

Wi' bickerin* brattle !if 
I wad be laith** to rin* an' chase thee, 

Wi' morderin' pattle> 

I *m truly sorry man*s dominion 
Has broken nature's social union. 
An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-bom compamon. 

An' fellow mortaL 

I doubt na, whiles,* but thou may thieve; 
What then ? Poor beastie, thou maun™ live ! 
A daimen icker° in a thrave<> 

'S a sma'P request : 
I *11 get a blessin' wi' the lave,** 

An* never miss 'L 

Thy wee bit housie,' too, in ruin I 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin* I" 
An' naething, now, to big a new ane,^ 

O' foggage" ffreen I 
An* bleak Decembei^s winds ensuin', 

Baith .snell^ «nd keen 1 

Thou saw Ihe fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin' fast; 
An' cozie^ here, beneath the blast, 

lliou bought to dwell ; 
Till crash I the cruel coulter passed 

Out through thy cell. 



• Not 'Away. « With scudding fury. 

■ ^ Would (should) be loth. * llun. 

k With murderous ploughstaff. ' Sometimes. 

" Must » Att occasional ear of com. 

*» A double shock. p Is a small. i Remainder. 

» Triple diminutive of " house" — untranslatable into Eng- 
lish. • Its weak walls the winds are strewing. 

/ Nothing now to build a new one. • 

, • Moss. ' Biting. ogtzedbvGo. Sn«g' 
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That wee bit heap o' leayes an' stibUe* 
Has cost diee monle^ a weary nibble ! 
Now thoaV turned oiit» fer a' thy troablA, 

Bat boose or bald,* 
To thole* the winter's sleety dribble; 

An' cranreach cald.* 

Bat, Moosie,^ thou urt no thy lane* 
In prc^mig foresight may be vain : 
The best-laid sch^es o' mice an' men 

Gang aft a-glev/ 
An' leave as nought but griet and pain. 

For promi^ joy. 

Still thou art blest compared wi' me ! 
The present only toachedi thee : 
Bat och I' I backward cast my ee*^ 

On prospects drear ; 
An' forward, though I canna* see, 

I guess an* fear. 

A simple and common incident poetically oonceired 
has never been rendered into expression more natural, 
delicately graceful, and true. Of course, however, our 
glossarial interpretations can convey but a very insuffi- 
cient notion of the aptnoss of the poet's language to 
those to whom^the Scottish dialect is not fkmiliar. Such 
a phrase as " bickering brattie," for instance, is not to 
be translated. The epithet '< bickering** impfies that 
sharp, explosive, fluttering violence, or impetuosity, whidi 
belongs to any sudden and rapid progresnve movement 
of short continuance, and it expresses the noise as well 
as the speed. It is no doubt the same word with the 

"" Very small quantity of leaves and stubble. 
' Many. » Thou is (art). 

*■ Without house or hold. ^ Endare. 

• Hoar-frost cold. * Diminutive of "mouse.** 

•Notalone. 'Gooftawry. f Ah. 

Eye. * Cannot. ^ ConalP 
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old English " bickering," but used in a mare extensive 
sense : a '' bidder *' means commonly a short irregular 
fight, or skirmish ; but Milton has " bickering flame," 
where, although Hie commentators interpret the epithet 
as equivalent to quivering y we apprehend it includes the 
idea of crackUng also. Darwin has borrowed the phrase, 
as may be seen in one of our extracts given above. Nor is 
it possible to give the effect of the diminutives, in which 
the Scottish language is almost as rich as the Italian. 
While the Bn^ish, for example, has only its mamkin, 
the Scotch has its mcmnie, numnikief bit mannie^ bit mim' 
nikie, wee bit mannie, wee bit mannihie, Kttle wee bit 
nummey little wee bit mcamikie; and so with tvifey wifie, 
wifiMe, and many other terms. Almost every substan- 
tive noun has at least one diminutive form, made by the 
affix ley as mousie, housie. We ought to notice also, that 
the established or customary spelling in these and other 
instances does not correctly represent the pronunciation : 
^the vowel sound is the soft one usually indicated by oo ; 
as if the words were written moosie, hoosie, coorin, &c. 
It is an advantage that the Scottish dialect possesses, 
somewhat akin to that possessed by the Greek in the 
time of Homer, that, from having been comparatively but 
little employed in literary composition, and only imper- 
fectly reduced under the dominion of grammar, many of 
its words have several forms, which are not only con- 
venient for the exigencies of verse, but are used with 
different effects or shades of meaning. In particular, the 
English form is always available when wanted ; and it is 
the writer's natural resource when he would rise from the 
light or familiar style to one of greater elevation or ear- 
nestness. Thus, in the above verses, while expresf ' 
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only half playful tenderness and commiseration, Bums 
writes " Now thou 's turned out" (pronounce oot), in his 
native dialect; but it is in the reg^ar English form, 
'* Still thou art blest/* that he gives utterance to the 
deeper pathos and solemnity of the concluding verse. 

The proper companion to thb short poem is that ad- 
dressed ' To a Mountain Daisy, on turning one down 
with the Plough, in April, 1786 ;' but in that the execu- 
tion is not so pure throughout, and the latter part runs 
somewhat into commonplace. The beginning, however, 
is in the poet's happiest manner : — 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped floVr, 
Thou's* met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stcmr** 

Thy tender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie*^ gem. 

Alas 1 its no** thy neebor® sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending tiiee *mang the dewy weet ^ 

Wi* spreckleds breast. 
When upward springing;, blythe to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting nortii 
Upon thy early, humble, birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted** forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 



" Thou hast 

^ Dust (pronounce ^oor, hoor, stoor, poor). 

Peeped, or rather glanced is^^<^^'st).Q ^^ 
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The flaimtin^ flowers our gardens yield 
High sbeltenng woods and wa's mann' shield; 
But thou beneath the random bield"* 

O* clod or stane**. 
Adorns the histie" stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawyP bosom son-ward spread, 
Thoa lifts thy unassoming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share nptears th^ bed. 

And low ihou lies I 

Such is the fkte of artless maid. 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betrayed. 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard. 

On life's rong^ ocean luckless-starred I 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fiite to snfi^ering worth is given. 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's raink. 
Till, wrenched of every stay but heaven, 

He, ruined, ank I 

Even thou who moum'st the Daisy's fitte. 
That fitte is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crushed beneath the ftirrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom I 



» Walls must. « Shelter. " Stone 

• Dry and rugged. ^ Sno^i^oogle 
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In a difierent style, and of anodier mood, bot still in 
the strong rush of its comic and satiric eloquence, and 
the hurry of its whimsical fancies, not without occasional 
touches both of the terrific and the tender, ia the glorious 
* Address to the Deil * (the DevU) :— 

Thou I whaterer title suit thee, 
Auld» Homie,* Satan, Nick, or Clootie,* 
Wha,*^ in yon cavem grim an' sootie. 

Closed under hatche^ 
Spairges* about the brunstane' cootiei^ 
To scand^ poor wretches ! 

Hear me, auld Hangie*, fbr a wee,^ 
And let poor damnM bodies be ; 

1 'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie,l 

E'en to a d^. 
To skelp™ and scaud poor dogs like me, 
An* hear as squeel ! 

Great is thy power, an* peat thy fiune ; 

Far-kenned" and noted is thy name ; 

An', though you lowin' heugh 's thy hame»« 

Thoutrayels mr; 
An* fidfh ! thou *s neither lag nor lame, 

Nor blaieP nor seauf.<i 

Whiles,' langin' like a roarin' Uon^ 
For prey a'' holes an' comeif tryin' ; 
Whiles on the strong-winged tempest flyin', 

Tirli^ the kirks; 
Whiles in 4^e human bosom pryin* 

Unseen thou lurl^ 

• Old. 

*> A popular name of the deyil, in' allusion to bis horns. 

" Another, in allusion to his cloots, or hoo&, 

•> Who. • Dashes. ' Brimstone. 

s A wooden b^wL »» Scald. * Hangman. 

^ For a little. » Give. « Slap sevwely. 

" Far-known. 

p S*W? yonder blazing coal-pit is thy home. 

• ^^VutoobI^^ to b. scared. • Sometime 
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I 've heard my rererend Grannie" say 
In lanely glens^ ye like to stray ; • 
Or, where all mined castles grey 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye finght the nightly wanderer's way 

Wi* eldritch croonT 

When twilight did my Grannie summon 
To say her prayers, donoe,* honest woman. 
Aft yonf the dykeF she 's heard ye bummin*,* 

Wi' eerie'' <b^ne; 
Or, mstlin', through the hoortrees*^ comin', 

Wi' heavy groan. 

Ae* dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi' sklentin'« light, 

Wi* you, mysd,* I gat^ a fright, 

Ayont** the lough ;* 
Te like a rash-bush^ stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sugh.* 

The cud^l in m^ nieve" did shake. 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 
When wi' an eldritch, stour,'^ quaik, quaik, 

Amang the springs 
Awa' yej5quattered,° like a draie. 

On whistling wings. 

Let warlocks grim, an' withered hags. 
Tell how wi' you on ragweed^ nags 



• Grandmother. ' Lonely dales. 

^ With unearthly moan (the oo m[ noon and croon pro- 
nounced like the French «.) 

* Quiet, sedate. y Often beyond. 

* Stone wan of a field. 

• Humming. *» Ghastly, «nearihly. 

« Whortleberry bushes. ^ One. « Slanting. 

' Myself. » Got *» Beyond. » Lake, 

k Bush of rushes. ' Low« sighing sou^d. 

m Figt. n Stem and hollow, 

o Away you fluttered in water. ' Mag^ort 

vol.. VI. " 
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They skim the moirsi and dixzy crags^ 
Wi' wicked speed; 

And in kirk-yards' renew tiieir leagues 
Ower» howkit^ dead. 

Thence kintra« wires, wi* toil an' pain. 
May plunge an' plunge the kim^ in vain ; 
For oh I me yellow treasure 's ta'en 

By witching skill ; 
An* dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie's gane 

As yell *s the bill.* 



When thowes* dissolve the snawy hoord/ 
An' float the jin^lin' icy boord,* 
Then water-kelpies* haunt the foord^ 

By your direction, 
An' nighted travellers are allured 

To their destruction. 

An' aft your moss-traversing spunkies^^ 
Decoy ue wight that late an' drunk is ; 
The bleezin','* curst, mischievous monkeys 

Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry sloug^h he sunk is 

Ne'er mair* to rise. 

When Masons' mystic word an' grip' 
In storms an' tempests raise you up, 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 

Or, strange to tell ! 
The youngest Brother ye wad whip 

Aff straughtflT to hell I 



^ Moors. ' Churchyards. • Over. 

* Dug up, disinterred. " Country. ' Chum. 
^ And fondly cherished, twelve-pint Hawkie (the cow) is 

gone as barren of milk as the bull. 

* Thaws. » Hoard, heap. « Board. 

* Mischievous water spirits. * Ford. 
-^ WiU o' the Wisps. d bu " 



\ ^Z?"*^' ' ^"P» ^^^ o^^« J»nd. 

Off straight . ..vGoogle 
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Lang syne,^ in Eden*s bonnie yard,' 
When youthfu* lovers first were paired, 
An' all the soul of love they shared 

The raptured hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant, flowery swurd,^ 

In shady boVr; 

Then you, ye anld sneck-drawin' dog I ^ 

Ye came to Paradise incog. 

An' played on man a cursed brogue™ 

(Black be your fe I)» 
An* gied the infant warld a 8hog,<* 

Bfaist ruined a*,^ 
jyje nund that day when in a bizz,^ 
Wi' reekit duds,' and reested gizz,* 
Te did present your smoutie' miiz, 

'Mang better folk, 
An' sklentit" on the Man of Uzz 

Your spitefu' joke? 

An' how ye gat him i* your thrall, 
An' brak him^ out o' house an' hall, 
While scabs an' blotches did him gall 

Wi' bitter claw, 
An* loused^ his ill-tongued wicked scawl,* 

Was warstava* ?y -^ 
But a' ^our doings to rehearse. 
Your inly snares an' fechtin'* fierce. 
Sin* that day Michael did ye pierce, 

Down to this time. 
Wad ding a* Lallan tongue or Erse^ 

In prose or rhyme. 

*> Longrince. * Garden. 

^ Sward. » Crafty, bolt-drawing. « Trick, 

o Fate, what befieds you. 

o Grave the in&nt world a push to the side. 

p That almost ruined all. ^ Buzz. 

' Smoked clothes. * Singed periwig. 

* Smutty. * Made to fidl obliquely. 

* Broke him — ^made him bankrupt. * ^ I^et loose. 
" Scold. y WWch was worse of all. 

■ Fighting. • Since. 

^ liquid beat all Lowland tongue or Erse (Gaelic), 

»2 
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An* now, anld Clooto, I ken ye' re thinldn' 
A certain Bardie's rantin*, dnnkin'. 
Some lucklees hoar will send him linkin' <' 

Toyoor black pit; 
But &ith I he *11 turn a comer jinkin' ^ ,. 

An' dieat yoa yet. 

But £Eu*e you weel, auld Nickie-beii ! * 

wad ye tide a tfaonght an' men' I ' 
Ye aibhus* might — 1 dinna ken*' — 

Still ha'e a stake :*— 

1 'm wae* to think upo*^ yon den. 

E'en for your sake ! 

The same brilliant comic power animates the pieces 
entitled Scotch Drink, DeaUi and Dr. Hcnubook, the 
Holy Fair, the Ordination, and others of his more 
irreverent or reckless efiiisions. There is infinite spirit 
also in the little operatic sketch, or cantata, as it is called, 
of the Jolly Beggars, together with the happiest skill 
in painting diaracter and manners by a few vigorous 
touches. As a picture of manners, however, his Hal- 
lowe'en is Burns's greatest performance — with its easy 
vigour, its execution absolutely perfect, its fulness of 
various and busy life, the truth and reality throughout, 
the humour diffused over it like sunshine, and ever and 
anon flashing forth in changeful or more dazzling light, 
the exquisite feeling and rendering both of the whole 
human spirit of the scene, and also of its accessories in 
what we cannot call or conceive of as inanimate nature 
while reading such lines as the following : — 

f TriPP\'¥*'®°ff' ^ Dodging. • Old Nick. 

O would you lake a thought and mend I 

f l?^'^\ **^ do not know. 

* SorrowfuL k u^^^ 

*^ dbyCoogle 
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Whiles* ow*!* a linn" the bunue'* plays^ 

As through the glen*' it wimplea ;' 
Whiles Toond a roeky scar^ it strays ; 

Whiles in a wiel*» it dimpled j 
Whiles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickering, dandng dazzle ; 
Whiles cookit,* underneath the braes, 

Below the q^reading hazel. 

But this poem is too long for quotation, and is besides 
well known to every reader who knows anything of 
Bums. We will give rather (me or two shorter pieces 
that may serve to illustrate another quality of the man 
and of his poetry ^the admiraUe sagacity and good 
sense, never separated from manliness and a high spirit, 
that made so large a part of his large heart and under- 
standing. AU the more considerate nature of Burns 
speaks in the following ' Epistle to a Young Friend,* 
dated May, 1786:— 

I lang hae* thought, my youthfu* friend, 

A something to have sent yoo. 
Though it should serve nae^ other end 

Tmn just a kind memento ; 
But how the subjeot-th^pae ma^ gang* 

Let tim^ and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Ye *11 try the world soon, my ladt 

And, Andrew dear, believe me. 
Ye 11 find mankind an unco squad*" 

And muckle^ they may grieve ye,: 



* Sometimes, »» Over. « Wafcerfisdl. 
4 IB^vulet • Dale. ' Nimbly meandered. 

» Cliff. •» Small whirlpool. 

* Slyly disappeared by dipping down. [Dr. Cunie in- 
terprets it, ** appeared and disappeared by fits."] ^ ,, _ 

* Long have. <» No. " Strange crew. « Mu«h. 
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For care and trouble set your thought, 
EVn when your end 's attained ; 

And a'« your views may come to nought, 
Where every nerve is strained. 

I 'U no' sav men are villains a' ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae naes check but human law, 

Are to a few restricked ; *» 
But oh t mankind are unco* weak. 

An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 

It s rarely right adjusted I 

Yet they wha fit** in fortune's strife, 

Their fete we should na^ censure ; 
For still the important end of life 

They equally may answer : 
A man may hae an honest heart. 

Though poortith*^ hourly stare him ; 
A man may tak° a neebor's<* part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare nim. 

Aye free aff haul* your story tell, 

When wi' a bosom'crony fi 
But still keep something to yoursel ' 

You scarcely tell to ony.» 
Conceal yoursel as weel 's* ye can 

Frae" critical dissection ; 
But keek* through ever^ other man 

Wi' sharpened^ sl^^ inspection. 

The sacred lowe* o' weel-placed love. 

Luxuriantly indul^ it; 
But never tempt the illicit rove. 

Though naething should divulge it : 



• All. ' Not 

» Who have no. ^ Restricted. 

* Very, strangely. k who fell. i Not. 
"* Poverty. « Take. «> Neighbour's. 

P OflF-hand. i Intimate associate. 

Yourself. • Any. t ^ ^^11 as. 

From. ^ Look slyly. ^ w giy, x jpitane. 
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I waye the quantum o' the sin. 

The hazard of ooncealine ; 
But oh t it hardens a* within. 

And petrifies the feeling I 

To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile 

That 's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train attendant ; 
But for the j^orious pri-vilege 

Of being mdependent 

The fear o' hell 's a hangman's whip 

To haud^ the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches — instant pause ; 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its hiws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to'revere 

Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear. 

And even me ri^d feature : 
Yet ne'er with wits profime to range 

Be complaisance extended ; 
Aii Atheist's laugh 's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended. 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring 

Beli^on may be blinded; 
Or, if she gie* a random sting. 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we 're tempestrdriyen— 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fixed wi' heaven 

Is sure a noble anchor. 



y Hold. • Give. 

Digitized by Google 
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Adieu, dear, amiable youth t 

Your heart can ne V be wanting ; 
M^ prudence, fortitude, and truti^ 

Erect your brow unda^ting 1 
In ploughman phrase, *■ God send you speed/ 

Still daily to grow wiser; 
And may you better reck the rede^ 

Than ever did the adriser. 

This poem, it will be obeeryed, is for the greater part 
in English ; and it is not throughout written with all the 
purity of diction which Bums never yidates in his native 
dialect. For instance, in the fourth stanza the word 
*' censure " is used to suit the exigencies of the rhyme, 
where the sense demands some such term as deplore or 
regret ; for, although we might censure the man himself 
who fails to succeed in life (which, however, is not the 
idea here), we do not censure, that is blame or condemn, 
his fate ; we can only lament it ; if we censure anything, 
it is his conduct. Again, in the name stanza, the expres- 
sion *' stare him " is, we apprehend, neither English nor 
Scotch : usage authorizes us to speak of poverty staring 
a man in the face, but not of it staring him, absolutely. 
Again, in the tenth stanza, we have '' Religion may be 
blinded " for may be blinked, disregarded, or looked at 
as with shut eyes. We notice these things, to prevent 
an impression being left with the English reader that 
they are characteristic of Bums. No such vices oi style, 
we repeat, are to be found in his Scotch, where the dic- 
tion is uniformly as natural and correct as it is appro- 
priate and expressive. 

* Heed the counsel. The expression is Shakspeare's in 

** Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And recks not his own read." ^ , 

dbyCoogle 
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Our next extract shall be a portion of his ' Epistle 
to Davie [David Sillar], a Brotfier Poet/ in which we 
have something of the same strain of sentimenti with a 
manner, however, more fervid or impetuom i^-- 

While winds tne aff " Ben Lomond blaw ^ 
And bar the doors wi' driving snaw,<^ 

And hing^ ns oVr the ingle,* 
I set me down to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twa' o' rhyme 

In hamelyir westlin^ jingle. 
While frosty winds blaw in the drift 

Ben' to the ohimla*' Ing,^ 
I grudge a wee*" the great folVs ^ft, 
That five sae bien» an' snug 
I tmt? less and want less 
Their roomy firenside ; 
But hanker and canker 
To see their cursed pride. 

It 's hardly in a body's pow^ 
To keep, at times, frae being sour, 
To see how things are shared ; 
How best o' chielsP are whiles in want. 
While co<^ on conntless thousands rant, 

And ken na how to wear 'tr^ 
But, Davie lad, ne'er &sh' your head ; 

Thoi^h we hae little gear, 
We 're fit to win our dauy bread 
As lang V we Ye hale and fier ;* 
Mair spier naV ^or fear na: 

Aula" age ne'er mind a reg ;» 
The last o't/ the waist* ot, 
Is only ft>r to beg. 

• From off. »> Blow. "^ Snow. 

^ Hang. • Fire. ' Two. » Homely. 
»» Western. * Into the sitting room [within, or be-in], 

k Chimney. > Ear, comer. ~ Little. 

» So well provided, comfortable. • Begard, mmd. 

p Fellows. «! Fools. ' ^P^?iL,*i, 

•Trouble. »Aslongas. • In sp^ health. 

^ More inquire not. ^ Old. q^^^i^ * '«• 

y Of it 'Worst. ^_« ^ 
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To lie in kilns and barns at e*en. 

When banes* are crazed and bluid^ is thin. 

Is, doubtless, great distress I 
Yet then content could make us blest ; 
EVn then sometimes we 'd snatch a taste 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that 's free frae a' 

Intended fraud or guile, 
However fortune kick the baV 
Has aye some cause to smile ; 
And mind still you '11 find still 

A comfort this, nae sma',^ 
Nae mair then we '11 care tiien, 
Nae fiuther can we &'.« 

What though, like conmxoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not where. 

But either house or hall ? 
Tet nature's charms, the hills and woods. 
The sweeping vales and foanung floods, 

Are free aHke to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground. 

And blackbirds whistie clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year : 
On braes,' when we please, then, 

We '11 sit an^ sowths a tune ; 
Syne»» rhyme till 't* we '11 time till 't, 
And dng't when we hae done. 

It *s no in titles nor in rank. 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on bank, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It 's no in makin' muckle mair,*^ 
It's no in books, it's no in lear,^ 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
. But never can be blest ; 

* • Bones. ^ Blood. 

i 5?"/ , ^ SmalL • Fall, 

h^^ "lopes. « Whistie ma low tone. 

-In Siing much more^"" '"^ i^^S^g. 
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Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Goald make as happy lang ; 
The heart aye 's the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang.™. 

Think ye that mc» as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry ' 

Wi' never-ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 

As hardly wortii their while ? 
Alas I how aft in haughty mood 
Grod's creatures they oppress I 
Or else, neglecting a' that *9 guid, »^' \ 
They riot in excess 1 ^ '- " . 

Baitho careless and fearless ■ \. , ^ 
Of either heaven or hell I , ' iT 

Esteeming and deeming . ' >> > ^' 

It 's a* an idle tale ! . / / 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce," 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less 

By pining at our state ; 
An^ even diould misfortunes come, 
ly here wha sit, hae met wi' some. 

An 's thankfu'' for them yet. 
Th^ gie the wit of age to youth ; 

Tiiey let us ken oursel ; 4 
They make us see the naked truth. 
The real guid and ill. 
Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe. 
There's wit there, ye '11 get there, 
Ye *11 find nae other where. 

Still more animated is his ' Answer to the Guid Wife 
[Mistress] of Wauchope House/ written in March, 1787, 
of which this is the commencement :•— 



» Wrong. «> Such. • Both. 

P And islam] thankful. ' Know ourself. 
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I mind it weeV in earij dale, 

When I was beiurdleM, young, and 1>late,^ 

An' first could thresh the bam,« 
Or hand a yokin' on the plengh,^ 
An', though forfoughten sair enengh,* 

Yet unco' prond to l«am ; 
When first amang the yellow com 

A man I reckoned was, 
And wi' the lavef ilk*^ merry mem 
Could rank my rig* and lass; 
Still shearing,^ and clearing 

The tither stookit raw,i 
Wi' claivers an' haivers" 
Wearing the day awa' ^^ 

E'en then a wish (I mind its pow'r), 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefh' plan or book could make, 

Or sing a sanff<^ at least. 
The ron^ bur^uistle, spreading wide 

Among the bearded bear,*--- 
I turned my weeding-heuk' aside. 
An' spared the s3rmbol dear. 
No nation, no station. 

My envy e'er could raise ; 
A Scot still, but« blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 

But still the elements o' sanft 
In formless jumble, right air^wtang. 
Wild flowed |n my brain ; 



d 



I remember it well. ^ Modest, bashftil. 

Thrash the com on the bam floor. 

Hold a yoking at the plough. 
* Fatigued sore enough. ^ Very. 

» With the rest. *» Every, 

' Take rank in respect to my ridge. 
^ Beapin^. » The tother row of shocks. 

"* -^^^ **^® stories and nonsense. " SoBg, 

'* Barley. p Weeding-hgok. « Without 
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Till, on that liairst ' 1 said before, 
My partner in the merry core,* 

She roused the forming strain : 
I see her yet, the sonsie* quean. 

That lighted up the jingle, 
Her witcmng smile, her ^wk^r een,* 
That gart^ my heartstrmgs tingle ; 
I fir-^ in^ir-ed. 

At eve^ kindling keek,* 
But, bashing and dashing,'' 
I feared aye to ^lef^. 

But the most elevated and impassioned of the poems of 
this class is that entitled The Vision. It is too long to 
be quoted entire ; but its course will be understood from 
the following extracts : — 

The sun bad closed the winter day. 
The curlers qualf their roaring pjuiy, 
An' hungered mawkin^ ta'en her way 

To kail-^rds" green, 
Whil^ fidthless snaws^ilk* stq> be^y 

Whare' she has been. 

The thresher's weary flingin' tree* 
The lee-lang** day had tired me ; 
And, whan* the da^ had dosed lus e'e 

Far 1* the west, 
Ben i' the spence,> right pensivelie, 

I ff^"^ to rest. 
There, lanely," by the ingle-cheek,** 
I sat and eyed the spewing reek,P 



' Harvest, or rather harvest-field. • Corps. 

* Grood-looking, with some degree of en-hon-point, 
" Her cunning eyes. ^ Caused, made. 

* Sly look. * Feeling abashed and dashed. 

■ Quitted. * The hare. « Colewort gardens. 

* Snows. • • Every. ' Where [pronounce whar.'\ 
f Flail. »» Live-long. » When. * Eye. 
J Within in the wtting apartment , ". Went. 

« Lonely. • Fireside. p^oke issuing out. 

• Digitized by V^JVJVJ VIC 
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That filled wi' hoast-provokiii^ smeeki 
The auld clay biggin* ;' 

An* heard the restless rattons* squeak 
About the riggin'.' 

All in this mottie," misty clime, 
I backward mused on wasted time, 
How 1 had spent my youthfu' prime. 

An' done nae thing 
But stringin* blethers^ up in rhyme. 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to gmd adidce but harkit,* 
I might, by this," hae led a market, 
Or strutted in a bank an* clarkity 

My cash account : 
While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit," 

Is a' the amount. 

I started, muttering Blockhead ! coof ! • 
And heaved on high my waukit loof,** 
To swear by a' yon starry roof, 

Or some rash aith,c 
That I henceforth would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath — 

When click ! the strinc the snick* did draw ; 
And jee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
An* by my ingle-lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin*® bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie,' braw, 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt I held my whisht ;» 
The infant aith, half-formed, was crushed ; 



1 Cough-provoking smoke. 

r The old clay building, or house. ■ Rats. 

* The roof of the house. • Full of motes. 
^ Nonsense, idle words. ^ Hearkened. 

* By this time. ' Written. ■ Half-«hirted. 

* FooL b My palm thickened with labour. 

« Oath. d Latch. • Blazing. ' Hussy. « Slence. 
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I glowr'd as eerie 's I/d been dushed^ 

In some wild glen ; ' 
When sweet, like modest wor^, she blushed 

And steppit ben.^ 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly boughs 
Were twisted, gracefti*, round her brows ; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 

By that same token ; 
An' come to stop those reckless vows 

Would soon been^ broken. 

A hair-brained, sentimental trace 
Was strongly mark-ed in her fece ; 
A wildly witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, even turned on empty space. 

Beamed keen with honour. 
• ••••• 

With musing, deep, astonished stare, 
I viewed the heavenly-seeming fair ; 
A whispering throb did witness_bear 

Of kindred sweet : 
When, with an elder sister's ur. 

She did me greet : — 

*• All hail I my own inspired bard ! 
In me thy native Muse regard ! 
Nor longer mourn thj fate is hard, 

Thus poorly low ! 
I come to give thee such reward 

As we bestow. 

" Enow the great Genius of this land 
Has many a light aerial band. 
Who, all beneath his high command. 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 

*» I stared as Mghtened as if I had been attacked by a 
batting ram. 

* Walked into the room. 

* Which would soon have been. 

Digitized by COOgle 
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' Of these •m I — Coila my name ; 
And this district as mine I claim, 
Where once the Campbells, chieft of fiune. 

Held reding power : — 
I marked thy embryo tuneful flame 

Thy natal hour. 

' With future hope I oft would gaxe 
Fond on thy little earljr ways, 
Thy rudely carolled chiming phrase 

In uncouth rhymesy 
Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

' I saw thee Mek the sounding shof^ 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 
Or, when the North his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature's visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 

' Or, when the deep-greeiHnantled earth 
Warm cherished every floweret's birth, 
And joy and musk pouring fytih 

In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love. 

' When ripened Adds an) amre skies 
Called forth the reaper's rastling n^s^ 
I saw thee leave thcor evening joys. 

And lonely stalk 
To vent thy bosom's fiwelling rise 
In pen^ve walk. 

( When youthful love, wann4>lushing, strong. 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateliil to tiiy tongue, 

I taught thee how to pour in song 
To soothe thy flame. 

I saw thy pulse's maddening play 

WUd send thee pleasure's devious way^ j^ 
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Misled by fimcVg meteor rarjr, 

Dj passion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 



** To give my cotmsels all in one, 
Thy tanefal flame still careM &n ; 
Preserve the dignity of man 

With soul erect; 
And trust the universal plan 
WiU aU protect 

" And wear thou this *' — she solemn siud. 
And bound the holly round my head : 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustUnff play ; 
And, like a passing thou^t, she fled 

In light away. 

Here again, m another style, is something, which, 
although not very poetical, is, we think, very striking. 
Bums himself has spoken of it as a '* wild rhapsody, mise- 
rably deficient in versificadon ;" " but," it is added, ** as 
the sentiments are the genuine feelings of my heart, for 
that reason I have a particular pleasure in conning it 
over :" — 

My &ther was a flirmer upon the Carriok border, O ; 

And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O ; 

He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne'er a fkr- 

thing,0; 
For without an honest manly heart no man was worth re* 

garding, O. 

Then out into the world my course I did determine, O, 
Though to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was 
charming, O ; j ^ r» 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education, u , 
Kesolved was I at least to try to mend my situauon, O. 
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In many a way, and yun essay, I oonrted fbrtone^ fliTonr, O; 

Some cause unseen still stept between to frustrate each en- 
deavour, O ; 

Sometimes by foes I was o'erpowered, scmietimes by Mends 
fanakent O ; 

And when my hope was at the top I still was i^orst mis- 
taken, O. 

Then sore harassed, and tired at last, with fortune's vain 
delusion, O, 

I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came to thia con- 
clusion, O ; — 

The past was bad, the future hid — ^its good or HI untried, O ; 

But tne present hour was in my power, and so I would en- 
joy it, O. 

No help, nor hope, nor yiew had I, nor person tp befri^d 

me, O : 
So I must tou, and sweat and broil, and labour to sustain 

me, O : . 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my &ther bred me 

early, O ; 
For one, he said, to labour bred was a match for fortune 

feirly, O. 

Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, through life I'm 

doomed to wander, O, 
Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting slumber, O ; 
No view nor care, but shun wliate'er might breed me pain 

or sorrow, O, 
I live to day as well 's I may, regardless of tomorrow, O. 

But, cheerfbl still, I am as well as a monarch in a palace, O, 
Though fortune's frown still hunts me down wiu all her 

wonted malice, O : 
I make indeed my dfdly bread, but ne'er can make it fitrther, 

O; 
But, as daily bread is all I need, I do not much regard her, 

O. 

When sometimes by my labour I earn a littie money, O, 
Some unforeseen misfortune comes generally upon me, O ; 
Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good-natured 
folly, O J 

*^Sf r^* ^^* ^ '^® ^^^"^ it still I '11 ne'er be melan- 

^' * Dgtized by Google 
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An yon who follow wealth and power with unremitting 

ardour, O, 
The more in this you look for bliss you leave your views 

the&rther, O: 
Had you the wealth Potoa boasts, or nati<Mi8 to adore you, 

O, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown I will prefer before you, O. 

These extracts, as extracts in every case must be, are 
only indications or hints of what is to be found in the 
body of poetry from which they are taken ; and in this 
instance, from various causes, the impression so con- 
veyed may probably be more than usually inadequate — 
for the strangeness of the dialect must veil much of the 
efkct to an English reader, even when the general sense 
is apprehended, and,^ besides, their length, their pecu- 
liaiiy Scottish spirit and character, and other considera- 
tions have prevented us from quoting Ae most success- 
ful of Bums's pieces in some of the styles in which he 
most excelled. But still what we have transcribed may 
serve to give a more extended and a truer notion of what 
his poetry really is than is commonly entertained by 
strangers, among whom he is mostly known and judged 
of from two or three of his compositions, which per- 
haps of all that he has produced are the least marked 
by the peculiar character of his genius. Even out of his 
own country, his Songs, to be sure, have taken all hearts 
— and they are the very flame-breath of his own. No 
truer poetry exists in any language, or in any form. But 
it is the poetry of the heart much more than of either 
the head or the imagination. Bums's songs do not at 
all resemble the exquisite lyrical snatches with which 
Shakspeare, and also Beaumont and Fletcher, have 
sprinkled some of their dramas— enlivening the bu 
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scene and progress of tiie action as tiie progress of the 
wayfarer is enlivened ty the voices of birds in the 
hedgerows, or the sight and scent of wild-€owers that 
have sprung up by the road-nde They are never in 
any respect exercises of ingenuity, but always utterances 
of passion, and simple and direct as a shout of laughter 
or a gush of tears. Whatever they have of fancy, what- 
ever they have of melody, is bom of real emotion — ^is 
merely the natural expression of the poet's feeling at the 
mdment, seeking and finding vent in muncal words. 
Since ^^ burning Sq>pho" loved and sung in the old isles 
of Greece, not much poetry has been produced so thril- 
lingly tender as some of the best of these songs. Here, 
£or example, is one, rude enough perhaps in language 
and versification,-~but every line, every cadence is steeped 
in pathos : — 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomenr, 
Green be your woods, and Sdr your flowers. 

Your waters never dnunlie 1* 
There summer first unfiiuld her robes. 

And there the longest tarry I 
For there I took the last fiu'ewell 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk,^ 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom ; 
As underneath thMr fragrant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours on angel wings 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary, 
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Wi' mony a vow and locked embrace 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And, ^edging aft to meet agun, 

We tore oursels asonder ; 
But oh I fell death's untimely frort. 

That nipt my flower sae early I 
Now green 's the sod, and cauld 's tiie clay. 

That wraps my Hi^iland Mary 1 

pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly I 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly 1 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

That heart that lo'ed^ me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall Hye my Highland Mary. 

These compositions are so unirersally known, that it is 
needless to give mor» of those of diem which are in the 
same style at full length ; but we may throw together a 
few verses collected from some of the o&eiis : — 
When o'er the hill the eastern star 

Tells bughtin'* time is near, my joe ; 
And owsen« frae the furrowed field , 
Return sae dowf ' and weary, O ; ' 
Down by the bum, where scented birks 
Wi' dew are hanging clear, my joe, 

1 '11 meet thee on the lea-rig,^ 

My ain*» kind dearie, O. 
In mirkest' glen, at midnight hour, 

I 'd rove, and ne'er be eerie,* O, 
If through that glen I gaed^ to thee. 

My ain kind dearie, O. 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild. 

And I were ne'er sae weary, O, 
I 'd meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie, O. 



« Loved. ^ Folding. • Oxen. 

' Dull, spiritless. » Grassy ridge. *» Own. 

« Darkest * Frightened by diead of spirits. Wp 
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I hae sworn by the heayens to my Mary, 

I hae sworn by the heavens to be true ; 
And sae mi^ the heavens forget me^ 

When I rorget my tow I 
O plight me your fidth, my Mary, 

Ana plight me yoor lily-white hand ; 
O plight me your fidth, my Mary, 

fierore I leave Scotia's strand. 
We hae plighted our troth, my Mary,, 

In mutual affection to join ; 
And cursed be the cause that shall part us ! 

The hour, and the moment o' time I 

O poortith" cauld, and restless love, 

Ye wreck my peace between ye ; 
Tet poortith a' I could forgive, 

An' 'twere na for my Jeanie. 
O wh^ should fate sic° pleasure have 

Life's dearest bands untwining ? . 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 

Depend on fortune's shining ? 



To thy bosom lay my heart. 
There to throb and languish ; 

Though despair had wrung its core, 
That would heal its anguish. 

Take awa^jr these rosy lips. 
Rich with balmy treasure : 

Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleasure. 



Here 's a health to ane I lo'e dear. 

Here 's a health to ane I lo'e dear ; 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear, Jessy I 



Poverty. » Such. 
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Although thou maun** never be mine, 

Although even hope is denied, 
'Tis sweeter for thee despairing 

Than aught in the world beside, Jesqr I 



AeP fond kiss, and then we serer ; 
Ae &reweel, alas, for ever ! 

• • • • • 

Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and &irest I 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest I 

* • • • • 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae &reweel, alas, for ever ! 



In all, indeed, that he has written best, Bums may 
be said to have ^ven us himself, — the passion or senti- 
ment which swayed or possessed him at the moment, — 
almost as mucli as in his songs. In him the poet was 
the same as the man. He could describe with admir- 
able fidelity and force incidents, scenes, manners, cha- 
racters, or whatever else, which had follen within his 
experience or observation ; but he had little proper 
dramatic imagination, or power of going out of himself 
into other natures, and, as it were, losing his personality 
in the creations of his fancy. His blood was too hot, 
his pulse beat too tumultuously, for that ; at least he was 
during his short life too much the sport both of his own 
passions and of many other stormy influences to acquire 
such power of intellectual self-command and self-sup- 
• Must ' One. 
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pression. What he might have attamed to if a longer 
earthly existence had been granted to him — or a less 
tempestuous one^-who shall say? Both when his 
genius first blazed out upon the world, and when its 
light was quenched by death, it seemed as if he had been 
bom or designed to do much more than he had done. 
Having written what he wrote before his twenty-serenth 
year, he had doubtless mudi more additional poetry in 
him than he gare forth between that date and his death 
at the age of thirty-seven — poetry which might now 
have been the world's for ever if that age had be^ 
worthy of such a gift of heaven as its glorious poet — ^if it 
had not treated him rather like an untameable howling 
hyaena, that required to be caged and diained, if not 
absolutely suffocated at once, than as a spirit of divinest 
song. Never surely did men so put a bushel upon the 
light, first to hide and at last to ex^gin^ it. As it is, 
however, the influence of Ac poetry of Bums upon tlie 
popular mind of Scotland must have been immense. 
And we believe it has been all for good — enlarging, 
elevating, and refining the national heart, as wdl as 
awakening; it. The tendency of some things, hoih m 
the character of the people and in theur peculiar insti- 
tutions, required such a check or counteraction aa was 
supplied by this frank, generous, reckless poetry, springs 
ing so singularly out of the ironbound Calvinistic Presbj- 
terianism of the country, like the flowing water from ^ 
rock in Horeb. What would not such a poet as Buraa 
be worth to the peoj^e of the United States of America, 
if he were to arise among them at ikia moment? It 
would be as good as another Declaration of Independence, 
^v, what would not such a popular poetry as his be 
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wor& in any country' to any people ? There is no 
people whom it would not help to sustain in whatever 
nobleness of .character belonged to them, if it did not 
more ennoble them. For, whatever there may be to be 
disapproved of in the licence or indecorum of some 
things that Bums has written, there is at least nothing 
mean-souled in his poetry, any more than there was in 
the man. It is never for a moment even vulgar or low 
in expression or manner : it is wonderful how a native 
delicacy d taste and elevation of spirit in the poet have 
sustained him here, with a dialect so soiled by illiterate 
lips, and often the most perilous subject. Bums, the 
peasant, is perhaps the only modern writer of Scotch 
(not excepting even Sir Walter Scott) who has written 
it uniformly like a gentleman. Not that his language 
is not sometimes strong or bold enough, and even, on 
two or three occasions, coarse ; but these momentary out- 
breaks of a wild levity have never anything in them that 
can be called base or creeping. On the other hand, 
some of the most tremulously passionate of his pieces are 
models of refinement of style. And such as is the 
poetry of Bums was his life. Even his faults of cha- 
racter and errors of conduct were those of a high nature ; 
and on the whole were more really estimable, as well as 
more loveable, than the virtues of most other people. 
Misled he often was, as he has himself said in one of the 
pieces we have transcribed above — 

" Misled by fancy|s meteor-ray, 
By passion driven : 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven." 
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SKMAIKIKO UTEBATUSB OF SIGHTEBNTBL CJUTUXT. 

The remidning literature of the danng portion of the 
eighteenth century may be very siuBmarily dismissed. 
Thb was an age of popular song in England, as well as 
in Scotland : while.Bums was in the last years <^ his life 
enriching Thomson's ^ Collection of (higinal Soottisfa 
Airs ' and Johns<m's ^ Musical Museum ' with words for 
the old melodies of hb country that have become a part 
of the being of every Scotsman, Charles Dibdin, like 
another Tyrtaeus, was putting new patriotism into ew&y 
Engli^ heart by his inspiriting strains — some of the best 
of which Tyrtaeus never matched. Dibdin^ who, be- 
sides his songs, wrote many pieces for the stage, survived 
till 1814, when he died at about the age of seventy. 

In prose literature, although there was book-makii^ 
enough, not much that has proved enduring was done in 
England during the last decade and a half of the dgfa- 
teenth century, at least if we except a few works pro- 
duced by one or two of the great writers oi the pre- 
ceding time who have been already noticed — such, for 
instance, as the three last volumes of Gibbon's History, 
publbhed in 1788, and Burke's Reflections and other 
writings, chiefly on the sul]ject of the French Revdu- 
tion, which appeared between 1790 and his death in 

1797. We may also mention here the publication in 

1798, in ^ve volumes 4to., of the first collected edition 
of the Works of Horace Walpole, comprising, along 
with other novelties, a volume of his always lively and 
entertaining and often brilliant Letters, the portion of 
his writings upon which his fame is probably destined 

Mefly to rest. His Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 
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^be Reign of Creorge II., in two quarto volumes, were 
not giTen to ike world till 1822 ; and their continuation, 
his Memoirs of the Reign of Greorge III., are only yet in 
port published, tl^ two first yolumes haymg appeared 
in 1844. 

In ike Drama, with activitj enough among a crowd of 
writers, yerj little was produced in this period that re- 
tma its place in our lit^ttture. Mrs. Inchbald, Thomas 
Holcroft, Thomas Morton, John O'Keefe, Charles 
Dibdin, and Greorge Colman the Younger (already 
m^itioned), Francis Reynolds, and Joseph George 
Holman were the principal writers who supplied the 
tiieatres with new pieces ; and Holcroft's Road to Ruin 
(1792), Morton's Speed the Plough (1798), Mrs. Inch- 
bald's Wires as they Were and Maids as they Are 
(1797), and Colman's Syhester Daggerwood, orighially 
^ti^ed New Hay at the Old Market (1795)^ are all of 
more or less m^t, and retain some popularity. No great 
oomedy however belongs to this time. The tragedies 
|H!oduced were such' as Madame d'Arblay's Edwy and 
Elgiva, brought out at Drury Lane in 1795, but never 
printed ; Arthur Murphy's Arminius (1798) ; Godwin's 
Antonio (1801), &c. 

In the department of fictitious narrative there was 
more to boast of. William Godwin, already distinguished 
by his Enquiry concerning Political Justice, made a 
great sensation in 1794 by his novel of ' Things as they 
Are, or the Adventures of Caleb Williams,' a perform- 
ance still standing almost alone in our literature of that 
description for earnest, impassioned verisimilitude ; and 
in 1799 the same writer achieved perhaps a still greater 
triumph by a different application of the same kind of J 
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power, in hb St. Leon, in which even the supernatond 
and impossible is invested with the strongest likeness to 
truth and reality. The Evelina of Miss Frances Bumej 
(afterwards Madame d'Arblay) appeared in 1778 ; her 
Cecilia in 1782 ; her Camilla in 1796. Mrs. Radcliflfe 
(originally Miss Ann Ward) produced within this period 
her Romance of the Forest and her Mysteries of Udolj^o ; 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith (originally Miss Turner) her 
Romance of Real Life, and several other novels, all of 
superior merit; Dr. John Moore his Zeluco, his Ed- 
ward, and his Mordaunt; Mrs. Inchbald, her Simple 
Story (in 1791). 

In History, if we except the conclusion of Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall, no work that has any pretensions to 
be accounted classical was added to our literature. The 
first edition of Mitford's History of Greece was pub- 
lished in 1784 ; another * History of Ancient Greece,' 
in two volumes quarto, by Dr. John Gillies, who after- 
wards succeeded Dr. Robertson as Royal Historiographer 
for Scotland, appeared in 1786; John Pmkerton pub- 
lished his Dissertation on the Scythians or Goths in 
1787, his Inquiry into the History of Scotiand preced- 
ing the Reign of Malcolm III. (forming an introduction 
to Lord Hailes's Annals) in 1789, and his History of 
Scotiand from the Accession of the House of Stuart to 
that of Mary (filling up the interval between Hailes and 
Robertson) in 1797 ; all works of research and ingenuity, 
but of no merit as pieces of composition. The Rev. 
John Whitaker, who had previously made himself known 
by his * History of Manchester,' and his * Genuine 
listory of the Britons Asserted,' published his « Mary 
iueen of Scots Vindicated,' in 1787 ; and many miautise 
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of the national antiquities were illustrated, in the Archse- 
ologia or in separate publications, by Gough, the editor 
of Ciamden's Britannia, Dr. Samuel Pegge, and other 
faticait and laborious inquirers. In Biography, histori- 
oal and literary, besides Boswell's great work, ' The 
Life of Samuel Johnson,' which first appeared, in two 
quarto volumes, in 1790, there was Mr. Boscoe's ele- 
•gftnt * Life of Lorenzo de' Medici,' published in 1795. 
The same writer's * Life and Pontificate of Leo X.' did 
not appear till 1805. 

Of Criticism and Conmientatorship of all kinds there 
was abundance. At least a brilliant beginning was made 
in the study of the literature of India and other Eastern 
countries by a few adventurous inquirers, led by Sir 
William Jones, whose French version of the Life of 
Nadir Shah from the Per^an appeared in 1770; his 
Per^an Grammar in 1771 ; his Six Books of Commen- 
taries, in Latin, on the Persian Poetry, in 1774; his 
translation of the Moallakat from the Arabic in 1783 ; 
his translation of the Sanscrit drama of Sacontala in 
1790 ; his translation of the Ordinances of Menu in 
1794 ; and his various disquisitions on the languages, 
learning, and history of the Oriental nations, printed in 
the Asiatic Researches, in the early volumes of that 
publication, begun in 1788. Jones also, besides his 
poetry already mentioned, and his Essay on the Law of 
Bailments and one or two other professional tracts, had 
in 1779 published a translation of the Speeches of Isaeus 
from the Greek. Other translations from the ancient 
languages published during this period were that of 
Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, by Pye (afterwards poet 
laureate), in 1788, that of the same work by the Be^ 
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Thomas Twining in 1789, that (^ Aristotle's Ethics and 
Politics bj Dr. Gillies in 1797, and that of the woriu of 
Tacitus by Arthur Murphy in 1793. Harris's * Hermes, 
or a Philosophical Enquiry concerning Language and 
Universal Grammar,' had appeared in 1757; ^e first 
volume of Lord Monboddo's ' Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of Language' in 1774: but it was not 
till the year 1792 that &e sixth and last volume of the 
latter saw the light. Meanwhile, the first pert of what 
has proved a much more influential work. Home Tooke's 
celebrated * Diversions of Puriey,* a|^peared in 1786 in 
an octavo volume, afterwards expanded into a quarto, to 
which a second was added in 1805. The germ of his 
system, however, had been stated by Tooke in his 
Letter to Mr. Dunning, published in 1778. In Latin 
scholarship, the most remarkable production of this date 
was perhaps the edition of the wOrk of the Scottish 
writer William Bellenden, or Bdlendenus, entitled De 
Stato, whioh appeared anonymously in 1787, with a long 
and eloquent Latin Preface, loud in its advocacy of the 
Whig politics and laudation of the Whig leaders of the 
day, now known to be the composition of the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Parr, who had already some years before 
announced himself in a sermon published under the 
name of Phileleutherus Norfbldencis, and was for neariy 
forty years after this date to continue to make consider- 
able noise in the literary worid as thec^ogian, critic, 
Philopatris Varvicends, &c. Parr vras assisted in the 
preparation of his edition of BeUendenus by his friiend 
Henry Homer, who published some good editions of 
Horace, Caesar, and other Latin authors, but died at an 
ariy age m 1791. Another reverend politician and 
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cksneal scholar of this day was Gilbert Wakefield, who, 
being a diss^iter, carried his liberalism both in politics 
and in divinity considerably £uther than Dr. Parr, and 
was, from his twentieth year till his death in 1801, at 
the age of forty-five, one of the most restless of writers 
npon all sorts of subjects. Wakefield published an edi- 
tion of Virgils Geor^ in 1788 ; his Silva Critica (a 
miscellany of Latin notes upon ihe Sacred Scriptures 
and other ancient writings) in 1789 ; and a complete 
trandation of the New Testament in 1792 ; but his re- 
putation as a scholar, whatever it may be, rests prin- 
cipally upon his work of greatest pretension, his collated 
and annotated edition of Lucretius, published in 1796 
and 1797. He also gave to the world editions of seve- 
ral Greek tragedies, of Bion and Moschus, of Horace, 
and of Virgil ; and among his numerous (mginal works 
are an unfinished Inquiry into the Opinions of the Fathers 
concerning the Person of Christ, an Answer to Paine's 
Age of Reason, a Reply to (Watson) the Bbhop of 
LlandaTs Address to the People of Great Britain (for 
the publication of which, in 1798, he was brought to 
trial by the government, and, being convicted of a sedi- 
tious libel, was im[ni8oned for two years in Dorchester 
gacJ), and his Memoirs of his Own Life, first published 
in 1795. Hb Correspondence with Charles Fox was 
printed after his death. The excellent edition of Ari- 
8totle*s Treatise on Poetry, which had been prepared by 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, the admirable editor of Chaucer, be- 
fore his death in 1786, was brought out at Oxford, from 
the Clarendon press, in 1794. In 1795 his edition of 
the Hecuba of Euripides, which was followed by the 
Orestes, PhoeuissaB, and Medea, crowned the repute 
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of Richard Poreon, who had ab*ead7 giv^i proof of his 
unrivalled acuteness in his Letters to Archdeacon Tniyis 
on the subject of the controverted passage about the 
three witnesses in the First £pistle of John, published 
in 1790, and who, in the union of extensive and 
exact knowledge of the Greek language, has had few 
superiors among modem scholars. Porson, upon whom 
the mantle of the great Bentley seemed to have de- 
scended, and who might perhaps have left a name as 
illustrious as his if unfortunate haMts of life had not 
wasted as well as probably shortened his days, died at 
the age of forty-nme in 1808. Other active labourers 
during this period in the department of classical scholar- 
ship were Dr. Thomas Randolph, who died Bishop of 
London in 1813 ; Dr. Thomas Burgess, the late Bishop 
of Salisbury ; and the late Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, whose varied acquirements and literary 
performances embraced politics, theology, and German 
and Oriental learning, as well as Greek and Latm. 
The last thirty or forty years of the eighte^ith century 
formed, moreover, the great age of commentatorship 
upon Shakspeare, and also upon some other portions of 
our old poetry. Dr. Johnson's first edition of Shak- 
speare, in eight volumes, appeared in 1765; Greorge 
Steevens's edition of the Twenty Old Quartos, in four 
volumes, in 1766 ; Edward Capel's edition of all the 
. Plays, in ten volumes, in 1768, but his Notes, in three 
volumes quarto, not till 1783, two years after the author's 
death; Sir Thomas Hanmer's in six quartos, in 1771; 
that by Johnson and Steevens, in ten octavos, in 1773 ; 
their second edition in 1778 ; the Supplem^it to that 
tion by Edmund Malone, in two volumes, in 1780 ; 
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Isaac Keed's first edition (sometimes called the third 
edition of Johnson and Steevens) in 1786; Malone's 
first edition, in ten Yolumes, in 1790; Isaac Reed's 
second edition, in twenty-one volumes, in 1803; Ma- 
lone's second, in sixteen volmnes, in 1816. We have 
abeady mentioned the two volumes on Ireland's forgeries 
(to the second of which, it may be here stated, an * Ap- 
pendix' was added in 1800), published by George 
Chalmers, the laborious author of many other works, 
generally written in the most fantastic style, on finance, 
economical science, and the politics of the day, as well 
as of various historical and antiquarian compilations, the 
most important of which, however, his Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and his Caledonia (unfinished), were 
not published till after the commencement of the present 
century, as well as the editor of Allan Ramsay, Sir 
David Lyndsay, and others of our old poets. Following, 
also, in the path struck out by Warton and Percy, John 
Pinkerton, Joseph Ritson, David Macpherson, George 
Ellis, and others investigated, with more or less learn- 
ing and acuteness, the history of our early poetry, or 
edited difierent portions of it. 

In Moral Speculation, political, philosophical, and 
theological, among the principal names belonging to this 
age of our literature are, besides Burke, Paine, Godwin, 
Mary Wolstonecraft, Paley, Bishops Watson, Horsely, 
and Porteus, Priestley, Price, Dr. Geddes, Dr. Camp- 
bell of Aberdeen, Dr. MacKnight of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Blair, &c. Of ThoEjas Paine's three dexterous and 
smartly-written works, the first, his * Common Sense,' 
was published in 1776 ; the next, his * Rights of Man,' 
in 1791-2; the last, his * Age of Reason,' in 1794 
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Mary Wolstonecraft's more declamatoiy ' Y indici^oa of 
the Rights of Woaien ' came forth immediatdy after the 
Fint Part of Paine'a Bights of Man--not unlike the 
hollow but imposing tfamider of the artillery ft^owing 
the iarii. Godwin's more systematic ezpontion ci the 
new philosophy (not destined ever to grow old), his 
* Enquiry concerning Political Justice, and its Influence 
OB general Virtue and Happiness/ appeared in 1798. 
Bishop Watson, who, besides five rolumes of ' Chemical 
Essays' and a variety of chaiges, sermons, addresses, 
and other occasional publications, had defended the cause 
of relig^ against the subtle learning of Gibbon in his 
' Apology for Christianity ' in 1776, twenty years later 
wrote his ' Apology for the BitAe ' in answer to the b<^d 
ignorance of Paine. All these performances, howey^, 
attacks and defences alike, having served eadi its tem- 
porary purpose, are already passed, or are fast passing, 
away into forgetfiilness. Not so with Archdeacon 
Paley's woiks : his * Elements of Moral and Political 
Philosophy,' published in 1785 ; his ^ Horse Paulinas,' 
in 1790 ; his ' View of the Evidence of Christianity,' 
in 1794; and his < Natural The<^ogy,' in 1802-~dl of 
which are characterised by a matureness in the con- 
ception, and a care and sterling ability in the execution, 
that will make it long before they are superseded. 
Finally, we ought not to omit to notice that the first 
edition of Mr. Malthus's c^ebrated < Essay on the 
Principle of Population ' was published in 1798 in an 
octavo pamphlet, although it differed hardly more in size 
than it did in substance firom the next edition, expanded 
into a quarto volume, which appeared in 1803. 
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8PIKIT 07 THB XNGUSH UTIBATUSB OF THE imOB- 
TXBNTH CJENTOBT. 

It would almost seem as if there were something in the 
impressiyenessofthe great chronological erent formed bj 
the termination of one century and the commencement 
of another that had been wont to act with an awakening 
and fructifying power upon literary genius in this isknd. 
Of the three last great sunbursts of our literature, the 
first, making what has been called the Elizabethan age 
of our dramatic and oth^ poetry, threw its splendour 
over the last quarter of the sixteenth and the first <^ the 
serenteenth century ; the second, famous as the Augus- 
tan age of Anne, brightened the earlier years of the 
eighteenth ; the nineteenth century was ushered in by 
the third. At the termination of the reign of Greorge 
III., in the year 1820, there were still among us, not to 
mention minor names, at least nine or ten poetical 
writers, each (whaterer discordance of opinion there 
may be about eitiier their relative or their absolute me- 
rits) commanding universal attention from the reading 
world to whatever he produced : — Crabbe (to take them 
in the order of their seniority), Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, and 
perhaps we ought to add Keats, though rather for what 
he promised to do if he had lived than for what he had 
actually done. Many oUier voices there were from 
which divine words were often heard, but these were 
orades to whom all listened, whose inspiration all men 
acknowledged. It is such crowding and clustering of 
remarkable writers that has chiefly distinguished the 
great literary ages in every country : tiiere are eminent 
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writers at other times, but then they come singly or in 
small numbers, as Lucretius, tiie noblest of the Latin 
poets, did before the Augustan age of Roman literature ; 
as our own Milton and Dryden did in the interval be- 
tween our Elizabethan age and that of Anne ; as Grold- 
smith, and Burke, and Johnson, and then Cowper, and 
Bums, in twos and threes, or one by one, preceded and 
as it were led in the rush and crush of our last reyival. 
For such single swallows, though they do not make, do 
yet commonly herald the summed ; and accordingly those 
remarkable writers who have thus appeared between one 
great age of literature and another have mostly, it may 
be observed, arisen not in tiie earlier but in the later 
portion of the interval — have been not the lagging suc- 
cessors of the last era, but the precursors of the next. 
But, however it is to be explained or accounted for, it 
does indeed look as if Nature in this, as in other things, 
had her times of production and of comparative rest and 
inactivity — ^her autumns and her winters— or, as we may 
otherwise conceive it, her alternations of light and dark- 
ness, of day and night. After a busy and brilliant period of 
usually some thirty or forty years, there has always fol- 
lowed in every country a long term during which the 
literary spirit, as if over- worked and exhausted, has ma- 
nifested littie real energy or power of life, and even the 
very demand and taste for the highest kind of literature, 
for depth, and subtiety, and truth, and originality, and 
passion, and beauty, has in a great measure ceased with 
the supply— a sober and slumbrous twilight of imitation 
and mediocrity, and littie more than mechanical dexte- 
rity in bookmaking, at least vrith the generality of the 
popular and applauded writers. After aU, tiie re- 
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awakening of our English literature, on each of the three 
occasions we have mentioned, was probably brought 
about mainly by the general political and social circum- 
stances of the country and of the world at the time. The 
poetical and dramatic wealth and magnificence of the era 
of Elizabeth and James came, no doubt, for the most 
part, out of the passions that had been stirred and the 
strength that had been acquired in the mighty con- 
tests and convulsions which filled, here and throughout 
£un^, the middle of the sixteenth century ; another 
breaking up of old institutions and re-edification of the 
state upon a new foundation and a new principle, the 
work of the last sixty years of the seventeenth century, 
if it did not contribute much to train the wits and fine 
writers of the age of Anne, at least both prepared the 
tranquillity necessary for the restoration of elegant lite* 
rature, and disposed the public mind for its ei\joyment ; 
the poetical dayspring, finally, that came with our own 
century was bom with, and probably in some degree out 
of, a third revolution, which shook both established insti- 
tutions and. the minds and opinions of men throughout 
Europe as much almost as the Reformation itself bad 
done three centuries and a half before. It is also to be 
observed that on each of these three occasions the excite- 
ment appears to have come to us in part from a foreign 
literature which had undergone a similar re-awakening, or 
put forth a new life and vigour, shortly before our own : 
in the Elizabethan age the contagion or impulse was 
caught irom the literature of Italy ; in the age of Anne 
from that of France ; in the present period from that of 
Germany. 
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WORD8WOBTH. 

This German inspiration operated most directly, and 
produced the most marked eflfect, in the poetiy of Words- 
worth. Wordsworth has preserred in the editions of his 
collected works some of his verses written so long ago as 
1786 ; and he has also continued to reprint the two ear^ 
liest of his published poems, entitled ' An Evening 
Walk, addressed to a Young Lady, from the Lakes of 
the North of England,' and ' Descriptive Sketches, 
taken during a pedestrian tour among the Alps,' both of 
which first appeared in 1793. The recollection of the 
former of these poems probably suggested to somebody, 
a few years later, the otherwise not very intelligible de- 
signation of the Lake School, which has been applied to 
thb writer and his imitators, or supposed imitators. But 
the * Evening Walk ' and the * Descriptive Sketdies,' 
which are both written in the usi&l rhyming ten-^I- 
labled verse, are perfectiy orthodox poems, according 
to the common creed, in spirit, manner, and form. 
The peculiarities which are conceived to constitute what 
is called the Lake manner first appeared in the * Lyrical 
Ballads;' the first volume of which was published in 
1798, the second in 1800. In the Preface to the second 
volume of the * Lyrical Ballads,' the author himself de- 
scribed his object as being to ascertain how far the pur- 
poses of poe6y might be fulfilled *' by fitting to metrical 
arrangement a selection of the real language of men in a 
state of vivid sensation." It might, perhaps, be pos- 
sible to defend this notion by the aid of certain assump^ 
tions as to what is implied in, or to be understood by, 
a state of vivid sensation, which it may be contended is 

ly another phrase for a state of poetical excitement : 
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undoabtedly the language of a mind in sudi a state, se- 
lected, or corrected, and made metrical, will be poetry. 
It is almost a truism to say so. Nay, we mi^t go far- 
ther, and assert that in the circumstances supposed, the 
selection and the adaptation to metrical arrangement 
would not be necessary ; the language would flow na- 
turally into something of a musical shape (that being 
<me of the conditions of poetical expression), and, al- 
though it might be improved by correction, it would 
have all the essentials of poetry as it was originally pro- 
duced. But what is evidentiy meant is, that the real or 
natural language of any and every mind when sim^Jy in 
a state of excitement or passion is necessarily poetical. 
The respect in wluch the doctrine di£^rs from that com- 
. monly held is, that it assumes mere passion or vivid sen- 
aatioa to be in all men and in all cases substantially 
identical with poetical exdtemait, and the language in 
which posdon expresses itself to be consequenUy always 
poetry, at least afler it has undergone some purification 
or pruning, and been reduced to metrical regularity. As 
for this qualification, we may remark that it must be un- 
derstood to mean nothing more than that the language <^ 
passion is improved with reference to poetical effect by 
being thus trained and regidated ; otl^n/v iso the state- 
ment would be contradict<»>y and would refute Itself; for 
if passion, or vivid sensation, always speaks in poetry, the 
metrical arrangement and the selection are unnecessary 
and unwarrantable ; if these operatkms be indispensable, 
the language of vivid sensation is not always poetry. But 
surely it is evident from the nature of the thing that it 
is altogether a misconception of what poetry is to con- 
ceive it to be notiung more than the language natumlly 
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prompted by passion or strong emotion. If that were 
all, all men, all women, and all children would be poets. 
Poetry, in the first place, is an art, just as painting is an 
art ; and the one is no more to be practised solely under 
the guidance of strong emotion than the other. Se- 
condly, poetical emotion is something as distinct from 
mere ordinary passion or excitement as is musical emo- 
tion, or the feeling of the picturesque or the beiCutiiul 
or the grand in painting or in architecture ; the one may 
and often does exist where there exists nothing of the 
other. Nobody has ever thought of defining music to be 
merely the natural vocal utterance of men in a state of 
vivid sensatiou, or painting to be nothing more than their 
natural way of expressing themselves when in such a 
state by lines and colours: no more is poetry simply 
their real language, or ex{H*e68ion by words, when 
in such a state. It makes no difference that words 
are a mode of expression of which men have much 
more generally the use than they have the use of either 
colours or musical sounds ; if all men could sing or could 
handle the brush, they still would not all be musicians 
and painters whenever they were in a passion. It is 
true that even in the rudest minds emotion will tend to 
make the expression more vivid and forcible ; but it will 
not for all that necessarily rise to poetry. Emotion or 
excitement alone will not produce that idealization in 
which poetry consists. To have that effect the excite- 
ment must be of a peculiar character, and the mind in 
which, it takes place must be peculiarly gifted. The 
mistake has probably arisen from a confusion of two things 
which are widely different— the real language of men in 
"ate of excitement, and the imaginative imitation of 
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snch language in the artistic delineation of the excite- 
ment. The latter alone will necessarily or universally be 
poetical ; the former may be the veriest of prose. It 
may be said, indeed, that it is not men's real language, 
but the imitation of it, which is meant to be called poetry 
by Wordsworth and his followers — that, of course, their 
own poetry, even when most conformable to their own 
theory, can only consist of what they conceive would be 
the real language of persons placed in the circumstances of 
those from whom it professes to proceed. But this ex- 
planation, besides that it leaves the theory we are exa- 
mining, considered as an account or definition of poetry, 
as narrow and defective as ever, still assumes that poetical 
imitation is nothing more than transcription, or its equi- 
valent — snch inv^ition as comes as near as possible to 
what literal transcription would be ; which is the very 
misapprehension we are endeavouring to expose. It is 
equally false, we contend, to say that poetry is nothing more 
than either the real language of men in a state of excite- 
ment, or the mere imitation, the closer the better, of that 
real language. The imitation must be an idealized imi- 
tation — ^an intermingling of the poet with his subject by 
which it receives a new character ; just as, in painting, 
a great portrait, or other picture from nature, is never a 
faCHsimile copy, but always as much a reflection irom the 
artist's own spirit as from the scene or object it repre- 
sents. The realm of nature and the realm of art, indeed , 
although counterparts, are nevertheless altogether dis- 
tinct the one from the other; and both painting and 
poetry belong to the latter, not to the former. 

We cannot say that Wordsworth's tiieory of poetry 
has been altogetiier witiiout effect up^ his practice, but 
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it hai shown itself rather bj some deficiency of refine* 
raent in his general mani^r than by much that he has 
written in express coaformity with its requisitions. We 
might affirm, indeed, that its princii^e is as much con- 
tradicted and confuted by the greater part of his own 
poetry as it is by that of all languages and all times in 
which poetry has been written, or by the universal past 
experience of mankind in every age and country. He 
is a great poet, and has enriched our liteiature with 
much beautiful and noble writing, whatever be the 
method or principle upon which he constructs, or fancies 
that he constructs, his compodtions. His ' Laodamia,' 
without the exception of a single line, his ' Lonely 
Leech-gatherer,' with the exception of very few lines ; 
his * Ruth,* his * Tintem Abbey,' his * Feast of 
Brougham,' the * Water Laly,' the greater part of the 
' Excursion,' most of the ' Sonnets,' his great ' Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality in Early Childhood,' 
and many of his shorter lyrical pieces, are nearly as un- 
exceptionable in diction as they are deep and true in 
feeling, judged according to any rules or prindples d 
art that are now patronized by anybody. It is true, 
indeed, that it will not do to look at anything that 
Wcnxlsworth has written throu^ the spectacles of that 
species of criticism which was in vogue among us in the 
last century ; we believe that in several of the pieces 
we have named even that narrow and superficial doctrine 
(if it could be recalled from the tomb) would find little 
or nothing to object to, but we fear it would find as 
little to admu^ ; it had no feeling or understanding of 
the poetry of any other era than its own,— neiUier of 
" * of Homer, nor that of the Greek dramatists, nor 
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that of onr own Elizabethan age,*— and it certainly would 
not enter far into the sforit either of that of Wordsworth 
or of tmy other great writer of his and our time. It is 
part, and a great part, of what the literature of Grer- 
manj has done for us within the last fifty years, that it 
has given a wider scope and a deeper insight to our per- 
ception and mode of judging of the poetical in all its 
forms and manifestations ; and the poetiy of Wordsworth 
has matmally aided in establishing this revolution of 
taste and critical doctrine, by furnishing the English 
reader with some of the earliest and many of the most 
sttccessfiil or most generally apfnredated examples and 
illustrations of the precepts of the new faith. Even the 
errors of Wmrdsworth's poetical creed and practice, the 
excess to which he has sometimes carried his employ- 
ment of the language of the common people, and his 
attempts to extract poetical effects out of trivial incidents 
and humble life, were fitted to be rather serviceable than 
injurious in the highly artificial state of our poetry when 
he began to write. He may not have succeeded in 
every instance in which he has tried to glorify the 
familiar and devate the low, but he has nevertheless 
taught us that the domwn of poetry is much wider and 
more various than it used to be deemed, that there is a 
great deal of it to be found where it was formerly litUe 
the fiishion to look for anything of the kind, and that 
the poet does not absolutely require for the exercise of 
his art aud the dis|Jay of his powers what are commonly 
called illustrious or distinguished characters, and an 
otherwise dignified subject, any more than long and 
learned words. Of all his English contempiwariea 
Wordsworth stands foremost and alone as Oie poe* 
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common life. It is not hU only field, nor perhaps the 
field in which he ia greatest ; but it is the one which is 
most exclusively his own. He has, it is true, no humour 
or comedy of any kind in him (which is perhaps the 
explanation of the ludicrous points that are sometimes 
found in his serious poetry), and therefore he is not, and 
seldom attempts to be, what Bums was for his country- 
men, the poetic interpreter, and, as such, refiner as well 
as embalmer, of the wit and merriment of the common 
people : the writer by whom that title is to be won is 
yet to arise, and probably from among the people them* 
selves : but of whatever is more tender or more thought- 
ful in the s|Hrit of ordinary life in England the poetry 
of Wordsworth is the truest and most comprehensive 
transcript we possess. Many of his verses, embodying 
as they do the philosophy as well as the sentiment of 
this every-day human experience, have a completeness 
and impressiveness, as of texts, mottos, proverbs, the 
force of which is universally felt, and has already 
worked them into the texture and substance of the lan- 
guage to a £Gur greater extent, we apprehend, than has 
happened in the case of any contemporary writer. 

Wordsworth, though still left with us after the lapse of 
more than half a century since the publication of his first 
poetry, is already a classic ; and, extend vely as he is 
now read and appreciated, the present review of our 
national literature would be very incomplete without at 
least a few extracts from his works illustrative of the 
various styles in which he has written. As a specimen 
of what may be called his more peculiar manner, or that 
which is or used to be more especiaUy understood by the 

^e School of poetry, we^wUl begin vrith the foUowing 
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verses entitled ' The Fountain, a Conversation/ which, 
in his own classification, are included among what he 
designates ^ Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,' and 
are stated to have been composed in 1799 :— 

We walked with open heart, and tongue 

Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We la^ beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat; 
And from the turf a fountain broke. 

And gurgled at our feet. 

" Now, Matthew I" said I, *< let us match 

This water's pleasant tune 
With some old Border-song, or catch 

That suits a summer's noon ; 

Or of the church-clock and the chimes 

Sing here, beneath the shade. 
That half-mad thine of witty rhymes 

Which you last April made ! " 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 

The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old man replied. 

The grey-haired men of glee : 

« No check, no stay, this streamlet fears ; 

How merrily it goes ! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 

Beside this fountain's brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I hea«|^ GooqIc 
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Thus fSires it gtiU in oar deeaj : 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leayes behind. 
The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark aboye the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they please. 

Are qniet when they will. 

With nature neyer do they wage 

A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy jrouth, and llieir old age 

Is beautiful and free : 
But we are pressed by heayy laws ; 

And often, glad no more, 
We wear a finoe of joy, because 

We haye been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts that were his own ; 

It is the man of mirth. 
My days, my friend, are almost gone, 

My life has been approyed, 
And many loye me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloyed." 

" Now, both himself and me he wrongs. 

The man who thus complains I 
I liye and sing my idle s<mgs 

Upon these nappy plains. 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 

I '11 be a sou to thee I " 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

<<AlasI that cannot be !" 

We rose up ftvm the fountidn-side ; 

And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 

And through the wood we went ; 
And, ere we came to Leonard's Rock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 
About the cra«y old church-clock. 

And the bewildered chimes. 
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The following, entitled * The Affliction of Margaret,* 
dated 1804, and classed among the < Poems founded on 
the Afiections,' is more impassioned, hut still essentially 
in the same style : — 

Where art thou, my heloyed son, 
Where art thou, worse to me tlum dead ? 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone I 
Or, if the gra^e he now thy bed. 
Why am I ignorant of the same. 
That I may rest ; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

Seyen years, alas ! to have received 
No tidmgs of an only child ; 
To have despaired, have hopned, believed. 
And been for evermore beguiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 
I catch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was ever darkness like to this ? 

He was among the prime in worth,' 
An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well bom, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold : 
If things ensued that wanted grace. 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my &ce. 

Ah I little doth the young one dream. 
When full of play and childish cares. 
What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his mother unawares I 
He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to a mother bring distress ; 
But do not make her love the less. 

Neglect me 1 no, I suffered lon^ 
From that ill thought ; and, bemg blind, 
Said, " Pride shall help me in my wrong : 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed :" and that is true ; 
I 've wet my path with tears like dew. 
Weeping for him when no one knew*ogIe 
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Mj SOD, if thoa be humbled, poor, 

Hopeless of honour and of gam, 

Oh ! do not dread thy mother's door ; 

Think not of me with grief and pain : 

I now can see with better eyes ; 

And worldly giundeur I despise. 

And Fortune with her gifts and lies. 

Alas I the fowls of heaven have win^ 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight ; 

They mount — ^how short a voyage brings 

The wanderers back to their delight ! 

Chains tie us down by land and sea ; 

And wishes, vun as mine, may be 

All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears tbee groan. 

Maimed, mangled, by inhuman men ; 

Or thou, upon a desert thrown, 

Inheritest the lion's den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep. 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 

An inconmiunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts ; but none will force 

Their way to me : — ^*tis falsely siud 

That there was ever intercourse 

Between the living and the dead ; 

For, surely, then I should have sight 

Of him I wait for day and night 

With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass ; 

The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass ; 

I question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh. 

They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my Son, or send 

Some tidings that my woes may end j 

I have no other ewrthly friend I .^y Google 
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This last piece is perhaps one of the most &vouraUe 
examples that could be produced in support of nich a 
theory of poetry as Wordsworth appears to haye set out 
with, and is supposed in the common notion to have 
adhered to in nearly all that he has written. The 
language is for the most part direct and simple, not yery 
much distingmshed except by the rhyme irom what might 
be poured out in the circumstances supposed on the 
mere impulse of natural passion ; and yet the lines are 
full of poetical power. Undoubtedly, passion, or strong 
feeling, eyen in the rudest natures, has always something 
in it of poetry — something of the transforming and 
idealizing energy which giyes both to conception and 
expression their poetical character; still it is not true 
eiUier that poetry is uniyersally nothing more than yiyid 
sensation, or that the real language of men, howeyer 
much excited, is usually to any considerable extent 
poetry. Eyen in this poem, unadorned as it is for the 
greater part, there will be found to be a good deal besides 
metre added to the natural language of passion ; and the 
selection, too, must be understood as a selecticm of per- 
son as well as of language, for assuredly the Affliction of 
Margaret, eyen although it might haye been as deeply 
felt, would not haye supplied to one man or woman in a 
thousand or a million anything like either the diction or 
the train of reflection to which it has giyen birth in her 
^•or rather in the great poet of whose imagination she, 
with all she feels and all she utters, is the creation. 
For this, after all, is the great fact, that there never has 
been and neyer can be poetry without a poet; upon 
whatever principle or system of operation he may pro- 
ceed, whether by the selection and metrical arrangeme-* 

TOIi. VI. ^ ^ 
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of the real language of paflnon or in any otiker wa^r, it is 
the poet that makes the poetry, and without him it can^ 
not hare birth or belag: he is &e hee, wi^ont whom 
there can be no honey, — t^ artist, ot tme ereiltor, firom 
whom the thing produced, whatever be its materia], 
takes shape, and beauty, and a living soul. 

The following, dated 1796, bfrom the same dass, and 
in the same style, with the last. The verses are very 
beautifid; they beiff Some resemMae^ t6 the toudiing 
old Scotch ballad called < Lady Anna Bothwell's Lam^t,* 
beginning 

Balow, my boy, lie still and sleep ; 
It grieves me sair to see thee weep. — 

of which there is a copy in Ferey's Reliqnes, aad otfa^s, 
di£Pering considerably from that, in other collections : — 

Her eyes are wild, her head is bare, 
Tlie sun has burned her ooal-black hair ; 
Her eyebrows haye a rusty stain. 
And she came &r from over the nuun. 
She has a baby on her arm, 

Or else she were alone : 
And underneath the haystadc warm. 

And on the greenwood stone, 
She talked and sung the woods among. 
And it was in the English tongue. 

" Sweet babe, they say that I am mad. 

But nay, my heart is &r too glad ; 

And I am happy when I sing 

Full many a sad and doleful thing : 

Then, lovely baby, do not fear I 

I pray thee, have no fear of me ; 

But safe as in a cradle, here. 

My lovely baby, shalt thou be : 

To thee I know too much I owe j 

I cannot work thee any woe.^^^^^^^ Qo^gle 



A fire wa* <moe ivi«kiii my brain ; 
And in m^ head a dnil, dnll pain ; 
And fiendkh fi^es, one, two, three. 
Hung at ray breast, and pulled at me ; 
But then there came a flight of joy. 
It came at once to do me good ; 
I waked, and taw my little boy, 
My Uttle boy of flesh and blood; 
Oh joy for me that sight to see 1 
For he was there, and only he. 

Sack, little ha^ oh sndt again ! 
It cools my blood, it cools my brain ; 
Thy lips I feel them, baby I they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
OhI press me with thy lit^ hand; 
It loosois something at my ehest; 
About that tioht and deadly bnd 
I feel thy little fingers pre^ 
The breeze I see is in the tree : 
It comes to eool my babe aud me. 

OhI love me, love me, litde boy I 
Thou art thy mother's only joy ; 
And do not dread the waves below. 
When o'er the sea-roek's edge we go ; 
The high crag cannot woi^ me harm. 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl f 
The babe I carry, on my arm 
He sayes for me my precions soul ; 
Then happy lie ; for blest am I ; 
Without me my sweet babe woald die. 

Then do not fear, my boy ! for thee 

Bold as a lion will I be: 

And I will always be thy ffuide, 

Through hollow snows and riyers wide. 

I 'U build an Indian bower ; I know 

The leayes that make the softest bed : 

And, if from me thou wilt not go» 

But still be true till I am dead. 

My pretty thing, then thou dialt sing 

As merry as the birds in sptrng. 

dbyGOOglg 
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Thy fkther cares not for my breast, 
'Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest ; 
'Tis all thine own ! — and, if its hoe 
Be changed, that was so &ir to yiew, 
'Tis fiur enough for thee, my dove I 
My beanty, little child, is flown. 
Bat thou wilt liye with me in loye ; 
And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 
'Tis well fbr thee, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 

Dread not their taunts, my little life ; 
I am thy finther's wedded wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 
If his sweet boy he could forsake, 
With me he never would have stayed : 
From him no harm my babe can take ; 
But he, poor man ! is wretched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that 's gone and fiur away. 

I '11 teach my boy the sweetest things, 

I '11 teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little babel thy lips are still. 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill* 

— Where art thou gone, my own dear child ? 

What wicked looks are those I see ? 

Alas ! alas I that look so wild. 

It never, never came firom me : 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad. 

Then I must be for ever sad. 

Oh ! smile on me, my little lamb I 

For I thy own dear mother am. 

My love fi>r thee has well been tried : 

I 've sought thy fkiher fiir and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food : 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid : 

We '11 find thy fkther in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ! 

And there, my babe, we'll live fi>r aye." 
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But much, perhaps we might say the greater part, of 
Wordsworth's poetry, is in a very different style or man* 
ner from what we haye already quoted. Take, for ex- 
ample, his noble 'Laodamia,' dated 1814, and in the 
latest edition placed among what he calls ' Poems of the 
Imagination,' though formerly classed as one of the 
< Poems founded on the Affections :'— 

*' With sacrifice before the rising mom 

Vows haye I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal Gods, 'mid shades forlorn 

Of ni^t, my slaughtered Lord haye I required i* 

CelesSal pity I again implore ; — 

Restore bun to my sight--great Joye, restore I" 

So speaking, and by feryent loye endowed 

With £uth, the suppliant heayenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands ; 

Her bosom heayes and spreads, her stature grows ;t 

And she expects the issue in repose. 



* Is this alteration really an improyement, or is it only 
old fiuniliarity and first loye that makes us prefer the lines 
as they originally stood ? — 

** With sacrifice before the rinng mom 
Performed, my slaughtered Lord haye I reqmred ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn. 
Him of the infernal Gods haye I desired." 

It seems to us that there is here more of passionate boldness 
and force. 

t We cannot help thinking that these three fine lines must 
haye been ori^nally design^ to picture the first effect upon 
T4iodamia of the appearance of her husband in answer to 
her prayer, not merely of the act or emotion of fiiith by 
which she may haye expected him. We should not be 
sorry to see such a substitute found for the next line, fine as 
it too is in itself, and such otiier slight accommodauons 
made^ as would resUyre that ni«w»™«', Google 
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terror 1 what hath she perceived? Ojoy! 
What doth she look on ? Whom doth she behold ? 
Her Hero slain npon the beach of Troy f 

His vital presence f his corporeal moald f 
It is — ^if 9&aBe deoave her not— 'tis He 1 
And a God leads him, winged Mercury I 

Mild Hermes spake — ^and touched her with his wand 

That calms all fear ; " Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 

Laodamia I that at Jove's commimd 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper ur ; 

He comes to tarry with mee three hours* space ; 

Accept the gift, behold him fiioe to &oe I** 

Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp ; 

Again uiat consummation she assayed ; 

But unsubstantiAl form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The Phantom parts — mt parts to re-unite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight 

** Protesilaos, lo I thy ^de is gone I 
Confirm, I pray, the Vision witi^ thy voice : 
This is our paface, — ^yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and ue floor uou tread'st on will rejoice. 
Not to appal me have the Qoda bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode.*' 

** Great Jove, Laodamia I doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect: — Spectre thoo^ I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward oi thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For feaiiess virtue bringetn boundless gain. 

Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 

Should die ; but me the threat could not withhold : 

A generous cause a victim did demand; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain/' 

"Supreme of Heroes— bravest, noblest, best 1 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
- ^oubt, propelled thee to the fiital shore; ^g\^ 
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Thoa fonnd'st — and I ibrgiTe thee — here thou art — 
A nobler oonnsellor thtn my poor heart 

Bat ihon, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as braye ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou should'tt cheat tiie malice of the grave ; 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fidr 
As when their br^tth enriched Thessalian air. 

No Spectre greets mc^-no Tain Shadow this ; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side I 
Giye, on this well known coach, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this daj, a second time tiiy bride !" 
Joye frowned m heaven : the conscious Parcae threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

** This visage tells thee that my doom is |>ast : 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys* 

Of sense were able to return as temt 

And surely as they vanish. — Earth destro}^ 

Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide — ^majestic pains. 

Be taii^ht, O fidthfnl Consort, to control 

Rebellious passion : for the G^ods aj^rove 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 

When I depart, for brief is my sojourn." — 

** Ah, wherefore ? — Did not Hercules by force 

Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 

Aloestis, a reanimated corse. 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ? 

Medea's spells dispersed the weight of years. 

And Aeson stood a youth 'mid youthful peers. 

The Gods to us are merciful — ^and they 

Tet further may relent : for mightier fkr 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

Of ma^c potent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, * 

And though his fovourite seat be feeble woman's breast 

* Its former cations:— , 

« Know, virtue were not ^^J^^J^f^ 
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But if thou goett I fcUow"— « Peace I" be said,— 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 

The ghastly colour fhnn his lips had fled ; 

In his deportment, shxpe, and mien appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to b^t away — ^no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 
Spake of heroic acts in graver mood 
ifevived, with finer harmony pursued; 

Of all that is most beauteous— imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpareal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Eaurth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 

That privileire by virtue. — " 111," said he, 

** The end of man'is existence I discerned. 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight. 

While tears were thy best pastime day and night : 

And while my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero ibllowing his peculiar bent) 
Prepared ^emselves for ^orious enteiprise 
By martial sports, — or, seated in the tent,^ 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

The wished-for wind was g^ven : — I then revolved 
The oracle upon the silent sea ; 
And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 
Mine thanfirst blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

Yet bitter, ofltimes bitter, was the pang 
WhSn of thy loss I thought, beloved wife ! 
Un thee too fondly did my memory hang, 
And on the joys we shared in mortal Ufe,-7-. , 

dby Google 
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The paths which we had trod— these fountiuns, flowers; 
My new-phumed cities, and unfinished towers. 

But should suspense pemut the foe to cry, 
* Behold, they tremble ! — haughty their array. 
Yet of their number no one dares to die ?* 
In soul I swept the indignity away : 
Old frailties men recurred :— but lofty thought, 
In act embodied, my deliyerance wrought 

And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 

Id reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised : 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

Learn, by a mortal yearning,' to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, exposed to love."* 

Aloud she shrieked I for Hermes re-appears I 
Round the dear shade she would have clung — 'tis vain : 
The hours are past— too brief had they been years ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 



♦ This noble stanza was, to our liking, better as it origin- 
ally stood, commencing — 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 

TowMtls a higher object :— love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for this end, &c. 
**^ Learn to ascend — seeking a higher object," seems to be 
little more than the same thing said twice over in different 
words. 

The reader of Milton will remember the same idea in the 
eighth book of Paradise Lost :— 

♦* Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enUrges ; hath his seat 
In reason* and is judidous ; is the scale ^^ 

By which to heavenly love thou may*8t ascend. 

o3 
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Swift, ttywardt the realat tluit know aot eardily day, 
He through the portal tdtot hie rilent way, 
And on the palace floor a lifeleiB oone she lay. 

She — who, though warned, exhorted, and reproyed 
Thus died, from passion desperate to a crime — 
^ the just Gods, whom no weak pity moTed, 
Was doomed to wear oat her appointed time. 
Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissftd quiet 'mid unfading bowers.* 



* .This is to us, we confess, a distresnng aHeratfoa ; and 
such, we apprehend, will be neari^ the nmrersal fedmg of 
those who remember the ori^nal Imes : — 

Ah, judge her gently who so deei^ loved I 
Her who^ in reason's spite, yet wiuteut ertme. 
Was in a trance of passion thus remorred ; 
Deliyered from the galling yoke oi tine. 
And these fruil elements — to gather flowers 
Of blissfid quiet 'mid unfading bowers. 

The primary object of the remodelling seems to haye been 
to accommodate the narratiye to tiie account giyea \if Virgil, 
who, as it is obseryed in a note, " places the shade of 
Liaodamia in a moumlbl region, among unhi^y kyyers." 
We confass to so much of ** weak pity," both for the stanza 
as it formerly stood, and f(Hr poor Laodamia, that we should 
hayejgladly accepted the authority of the modem as quite 
as good as that of the ancient poet upon this occasion : bu^ 
at any rate, surely the yerses might haye been reformed 
without ihe aid of so desperate an expedient as that by which 
the second has .been enabled to presenre its rhyme at the 
cost of eyery "other poetical quality it poss^sed. We 
cannot think, either, that the gods, lioweyer pitiless, could 
with any justice or c<msistency, aAer haying granted to 
Laodamia's passionate affection the temporary restoration of 
her husband, haye doomed her to a place of punieAunent for 
merely suffering herself to be slain by the strength of tiie 
same affectipn. To expect that tiie warning exhortation 
wid reproorshould have so soon taken foil eiBcaoy, and 
SSS^ reduced a passion so omnipotent to complete sub- 
lectioD, wems quite unreasonable. 
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Yet team to mortal goffering are doe ; 
And mortal hopes defeated and overthrown 
Are mourned by man, — and not by man alone, 
Ag fbndly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Helleraont (such £Eiith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view, 
The trees* tall summits withered at the sight ; 
A constant interchange ot growth and blight. 

In thd stttne grand strain is very much especially of 
Wordswordi's later poetry. Itideed, while the Lyrical 
Ballads haye been ridiculed for their simplicity, the ob« 
jectioii that hat been commonly taken to most of what 
he has stnce written is that it is too magnOoquent, and 
aoars too far above the earth and the ordinary thoughts 
and concerns of men. At any rate neither puerility nor 
over &miliarity of diction, with whatever other faults 
they may be chargeable, can well be attributed to either 
the Excursion, or the Sonnets, or the Odes, or indeed to 
almost anything else that this great poet has produced 
ever since the two volumes which first brought him into 
notice, both published, as we have seen, before the com- 
mencement of the present century. But it is, on the other 
hand, a gross misconception to imagine that this later 
poetry of Wordsworth's is especially remarkable for any- 
thing of a mystic oharacter^-that it is for the most part 
enveloped in a haze through which Hie meaning is only 
to be got at by initiated eyes. Nothing like this is the 
case. The EsECiirsian, for instance, with the exception 
of a very few passages, is a poem that he who runs may 
read, and the greater part of which may be apjM^hended 
by readers of all classes as readily as almost any ot^ 
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poetry in the language. In some of his other more re- 
cent works, again, Wordsworth has practised with emi- 
nent success the most popular of all our poetic styles, 
that of the old romance, in its highest and most refined 
forms. The Feast of Brougham may be mentioned as 
one example ; but his greatest poem in this kind is his 
' Egyptian Maid, or, The Romance of the Water loly,' 
the concluding portion of which we will now gire as our 
last specimen. The msdd, a daughter of the Egyptian 
monarch, and sent by him to Britain to be bestowed 
upon the worthiest Christian knight, having been found 
cast ashore from her diipwrecked vessel, has been brought 
by the enchanter Merlin to the court of King Arthur at 
Caerleon. The king, after lamenting her sad hap, has 
proposed to inter with the due rites the apparenUy life- 
less corse :— 

•* The tomb/' sud Merlin, ** may not dose 
Upon her yet, earth hide her beauty ; 
Not froward to thy sovereiffn will 
Esteem me, liege ! if I, whose skill 
Wafted her hit^r, interpose 
To check this pious haste of erring duty. 

My books command me to lay bare 

The secret thou art bent on keeping : 

Here must a high attest be given, 

What bridegroom was fbr her ordained by heaven : 

And in my glass significants there are 

Of things that may to gladness turn this weeping. 

Fop this* approaching, one by one, 

Thy knights must touch tiie cold hand of the Virgin ; 

So, for the favoured one, the flower may bloom 

puce more : but, if unchangeable her doom. 

If life departed be for ever gone. 

Some blest assurance, from this cl<»id em^ging, 
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May teaeh bun to bewul his loes ; 

Not with a grief that, like a yapoiir, rises 

And melts ; but grief devout that shall endure. 

And a perpetual growth secure 

Of purposes whidi no fiilse thought shall cross, 

A harrest of high hopes and noUe enterprises." 

<" So be it," sud the King ;—'' anon. 

Here, where the princess lies, begin the trial ; 

Knights, each in order as ye stand 

Step forth." To touch the pallid hand 

Sir Agravaine advanced ; no sign he won 

From heaven or earth ;— -Sir Kaye had like denial. 

Abashed, Sir Dinas turned awa^ ; 

Even for Sir Percival was no disclosure ; 

Though he, devoutest of all champions, ere 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 

Whereon diffused like snow the damsel lay, 

Full thrice had crossed himself in meek c<Mnposure. 

Imagine (but, ye saints I who can?) 
How in sull air the balance trembled — 
The wishes, peradventure the despites. 
That overcame some not ungenerous knights ; 
And all the thoughts that lengthened out a span 
Of time to lords and ladies thus assembled. 

What patient confidence was here ! 

And there how many bosoms panted I 

While, drawing towards the car. Sir Gawaine, mailed 

For tournament, his beaver vailed. 

And softly toudied ; but, to his princely cheer 

And high expectancy, no sign was granted. 

Next, disencumbered of his harp, 
Sir Tristram, dear to thousands as a brother. 
Came to the proof; nor grieved that there ensued 
No change ; — the fiur Izonda he had wooed 
With love too true, a love with pangs too sharp, 
From hope too distant, not to dread another I 

Not so Sir Launcelot; — ^from heaven's grace 
A sign he craved, tired slave of vain contrition ; 
The royal Guinever looked passing glad 
When his touch failed.— Next came Sir Galahad ; 
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He paused, and stood eotraBoed by liuit sdU fiice 
Whose features he bad seen ia noontide Yiaioti. , 

For late, as near a mnnnnring stream 

He rested 'mid an arbour green and shady, 

Nina, the good enchantress, shed 

A light around his mossy bed ; 

And, at her call, a waking dieam 

Prefigmred to his sense the Egyptian lady. 

Now, while his bright-hidred front he bowed, 

And stood, &r-kenned hj mantle furred with ermine, 

As o'er the insensate bo<nr hung 

The enrapt, the beautiful, the young. 

Belief sank deep into the crowd 

That he the solemn issue would determine. 

Nor deem it strange ; the youth had worn 

That very mantle on a day of glory. 

The day when he achieved that matchless teat. 

The maryel of the Perxlous Seat, 

Which whosoe'er approached of strength was Aom, 

Though king or kmght the most renowned in story. 

He touched with hesitating hand — 
And lo I those birds, &r-£smied through lore's dominions. 
The swansy in triumph clap their wmgs ; 
And their necks play, involyed in rings. 
Like sinless snakes in Eden's happy land ;-— 
*'Mine is she," eried the knight ;-^again they elapped 
their piaioiis. 

** Mine was she— mine she is, though dead. 

And to her name my soul shall cleave in sorrow ;** 

Whereat, a tender twilight streak 

Of colour dawned upon the damsd's eheek $ 

And her lips, quideei^g with uncertain red. 

Seemed from €»eh other a iiant warm& to borrow. 

Deep was the awe, the rapture high. 

Of loye emboldened, hope with dread entwining. 

When, to the mouth, relenting death 

Allowed a soft and flower-like breath. 

Precursor to a timid sigh. 

To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shininff. 

* * ♦ •^•i*' 
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This wUl be admitted by all to be most graceful as 
well as expresslTe wiitiag, and it has little or nothing 
of what are comnonly regarded as iJie eharaderistic 
peenliaritiea of Wordsworth's nuumw — nothing of the 
undignified or over-fomiHar phraseology on the one 
handy or of the soaring out of sight or comprehension on 
the other, with which he has been charged*-only hb 
eaiy power, the full flow and commanding sweep of his 
diction and his Terse. Yet it is for its inner spirit that 
Wordsworth's poetry is admiraible, rather than for its 
formal qualities. His style is for the most part direct 
and natural; when the ooeasion requires H rises to 
splendour and magnificenoe; if it be sometimes too 
ooUoquial, it is often also dignified and sdemn ; yet, 
widi afl its merits, it has not in general much of true 
artistic ezquisiteness. In only a few ai his poems, indeed, 
is his diction throughout of any tolerable elaboration and 
exactness ; generally, both in his more &miliar and in 
his loftier style, it is diflbse and une<]^, a britde mix- 
ture of poetical and prosaic forms, like the image of iron 
and clay in Nebuchadnezzar's dream. The mudic of his 
verse, too, though almost always pleasing, and some- 
times impassioned or majestic, has rarely or neyer much 
either of subtlety or originality. 

COLEIUDGB. 

In all that constitutes artistic character the poetry of 
Coleridge is a contnet to that of Wordsworth. Cole- 
ridge, bom in 1772, published the earUest of his poetry 
tint is now remembered in 1796, in a small volume con- 
taining also some pieces by Charles Lamb, to which 

d by Google 
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some by Charles Lloyd were added m a second editioa 
the following year. It was not till 1800, after he had 
produced and printed separately his ' Ode to the De- 
parting Year' (1796), his noble ode entitled * France ' 
(1797), his < Fears m Solitude ' (1798), and his transla- 
tions of both parts of Schiller's < WaUenstein,' that he 
was first associated as a poet and author with Words- 
worth, in the second volume of whose * Lyrical Ballads,' 
published in 1800, appeared, as the oontributi<ms of an 
anonymous friend, Coleridge's * Ancient Mariner,' 
* Foster Mother's Tale,' * Nightingale,' and * Loye.' 
*^ I should not have requested this assistance," said 
Wordsworth, in his preface, ** had I not believed that 
the poems of my fnend would, in a great measure, have 
the same tendency as my own, and that, though there 
would be found a difference, there would be found no 
discordance in the colours of our style ; as our opinions 
on the subject of poetry do almost entirely coincide." 
Coleridge's own account, however, is somewhat different. 
In his * Biographia Literaria,' he tells us that, besides 
the ' Ancient Mariner,' he was preparing for the con- 
joint publication, among other poems, the ' Dark Ladie ' 
and the * Christabel,' in which he should have 'more 
nearly realized his ideal than he had done in his first 
attempt, when the volume was brought out with so much 
larger a portion of it the produce of Wordsworth's in- 
dustry than his own, that his few compositions, '^ instead 
o€ fprm^ a balance, appeared rather an interpolation of 
h(C»ei)ogQ«eous matter ;" and then he adds, in reference 
t(Ditbej Icing preface in which Wordsworth had expounded 
himlhwrf, of poetry, " With many parts of this preface 
-^ 'the aen^ attributed to them, and which the words 
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undoabtedly seem to authorise, I never concurred ; but, 
on the contrary, objected to them as erroneous in prin- 
dple and contradictory (in appearance at least) both to 
other parts of the same preface, and to the author's own 
practice in Ihe greater number of the poems themselves." 
Coleridge's poetry is remariutble for the perfection of 
its execution, for the exquisite art with which its divine 
informing spirit is endowed with formal expresdon. 
The subtly woven words, with all their sky colours, 
seem to grow out of the tiiought or emotion, as the 
flower from its stalk, or the flame from its feeding oil. 
The music of his verse, too, especially of what he has 
written in rhyme, is as sweet and as characteristic as any- 
thing in tiie language, placing him for that rare excel- 
lence in the same small band with Shakspeare, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher (in their lyrics), and Milton, 
and Collins, and Shelley, and Tennyson. It was pro- 
bably only quantity that was wanting to make Coleridge 
the greatest poet of his day. Certainly, at least, some 
things that he has written have not been surpassed, if 
they have been matched, by any of his contemporaries. 
And (as indeed has been the case with almost all great 
poets) he continued to write better and better the longer 
he wrote ; some of his happiest verses were the produce of 
his latest years. As we have said in a paper on the poetry 
of Coleridge published some years ago,* ** Not only, as we 
proceed from his earlier to his later compositions, does 
the execution become much more artistic and perfect, 
but the informing spirit is refined and purified — the 
tenderness grows more delicate and deep, the fire 
* In tiie • Printing Machiue/ No. 12, for 16th August. 
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brighter and keener, the sense of beauty moire subtle 
and exquisite. Yet from the first there was in all he 
wrote ^ divine breath which essentially makes poetiy 
what it is. There was ^ the shaping spirit of imagina* 
tion,' eyidently of soaring pinion and lull of strength, 
though as yet sometimes unskilfully directed, and en* 
cumbered in its flight by an affluence of power whidi 
it sometimes seemed hardly to know how to manage : 
hence an unselecting impetuodty in these eariy compo- 
sitions, nev^ indicating anything like poverty of thought, 
but producing occasionally considerable awkwaidsess 
and tnrgidity of style, and a declamatory air, from whidi 
no poetry was ever more ' free than that of Coleridge in 
its maturer form. Yet even among these juvaule pro* 
diiotions are many passages, and some whole pieces, of 
perfect gracefulness, and radiant with the pm-est son- 
light of poetry. There is, for examine, the most bean« 
tiful delicacy of sentiment, as well as sweetness of versi- 
fication and expression, in the following lines, simple as 
they are : — 

Maid of my love, sweet Goievieve t 

In beauty's light you glide along ; 

Your eye is like me star of eve. 

And sweet your vcrice as Seraph's song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty pves 

This heart with passion soft to glow : 

Within your soul a voice there lives 1 

It bids you bear the tale of woe. 

Wh«i smking low the sufierer wan 

Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 

Fair, as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceAiI o'er the wave, 

I *ve seen your breast with pity heave. 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 

And the following little picture, entitled ' Time, Real 
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and Imaginary,' is a gem worthy of the poet in the most 
thoughtful and philosophic strength of his fiawsulties :— 

On the wide level of a mountain's head, 
(I knew not where, but 'twas some ftoiy place), 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outepread, . 
Two lovely children ran an endless race ; 

A sister and a brother ! 

That &r ontetriroed the other ; 
Tet ever runs she with reverted &oe. 
And looks and listens for the boy behind : 

For he, alas I is blind I 
O'er roui^ and smooth with ev«i step he passed, 
And Imows not whether he be first or last 

'< In a different manner, and more resembling that of 
these eariy poems m general, are many passages of great 
power in the Monody on the Death of Chatterton, and 
in the Religious Musings, the ktter written in 1794, 
when the aulhor was only in his twenty-third year. 
And, among other remarkable pieces of a date not much 
later, might be mei^oned the ode entitled ' France,' 
written in 1797, which Shelley regarded as the finest 
ode in the language ; his ' Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,' 
written, we bdieve, about the same time ; his ode en- 
titled ' Dejection ;' his blank verse Hnes entitled < The 
Nightingale ;' his ' Rime of the Ancient Mariner,' and 
his exquisite verses entitled ' Love,' to whidi last for 
their onion of passion with delicacy, and of both with the 
sweetest, richest music, it would be difficult to find a 
match in our own or any language. 

^' Of Coleridge's poetry, in its most matured form 
and in its best specimens, the most distinguishing 
characteristics are vividness of imagination and sub- 
tlety of thought, combined with unrivalled beauty 
and expressiveness of diction, wj^J^^mo* exquir' 
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melody of verse. With the exception of a vein of 
melancholy and meditative tenderness, flowing rather 
from a contemplative survey of the mystery — the 
strangely mingled good and evil — of all things human, 
than connected with any individual interests, there is 
not in general much of passion ih his compositions, 
and he is not well fitted, therefore, to become a yery 
popular poet, or a favourite with the multitude. His 
love itself, warm and tender as it is, is still Platonic 
and spiritual in its tenderness, rather than a thing of 
flesh and blood. There is nothing in his poetry of the 
pulse of fire that throbs in that of Bums ; neither has 
he much of the homely every-day truth, the proverbial 
and universally applicable wisdom of Wordsworth. 
Coleridge was, far more tiian eitiier of these poets, ' of 
imagination aB compact.' The &ult of his poetry is 
the same that belongs to that of Spenser; it is too 
purely or unalloyedly poetical. But rarely, on the other 
hand, has there existed an imagination in which so much 
originality and daring were associated and harmonized 
with so gentie and tremblingly delicate a sense of beauty. 
Some of his minor poems especially, for the richness of 
their cc^ouring combined with the most perfect finish, 
can be compared only to the flowers which spring up 
into loveliness at the touch of < great creating nature.' 
The words, the rhyme, the whole flow of the music 
seem to be not so much the m&re expression or sign of the 
thought as its blossoming or irradiation—- of the bright 
essence the equally bright though sensible effluence." 

The poem entitied * Love' is somewhat too long to 

be given entire ; and it is, besides, probably familiar to 

* of our readers : but those of them to whom it is 
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best known will not object to hare a few of the verses 
again placed before them here : — 

All thooghtfi^ all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs tlus mortal firame, 
All are but ministers of Love 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oh in my wakins dreams do I 
Live o'er agiun that happy hour. 
When midway oa the mount I lay. 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leaned against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight; 
She stood and listened to mv lay. 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve I 
She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful idr, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An okL rude son^, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her foce. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 

The Lady of the Land. 
I told her how he pined ; and ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another's love. 

Interpreted my own. 
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An uB|mlM8 of flonl md tense 
Had thrilled my goUeksf Genevieye ; 
The miisic and the doleM tale, 
Tlie rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and ftars that kindle hope, 
An nndistingaishable throng. 
And ffentle wishes lon^ sabcnied, 
£ibdaed and cherished Wag 1 

She wept with inty and delight, 
She blushedwith We, and virgin thtme ; 
Ai^ like the mormor of a dream 
I heard her breathe my name* 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside, 
As conscioQS of mv look die stept>^ 
Then snddenly, with tooroM eye. 
She fled to me and wept 

She half inclosed me wiUi her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And, bending bade her head, locked op. 
And ga»9d upon my &ce, 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a basmbl art. 
That I might radier feel, than see. 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calmed her fears, and she was ealm» 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beaHteons bride. 

Here is another melodious breathing of deeper and 
more thoughtful tenderness, entitled ' Sonnet, to a 
Friend who asked how I felt when the Nurse first pre- 
sented my Infant to me :' — 

Charles ! my slow heart was only sad, when first 

I scanned that fece of feeble infency : 
For dimly on my thoughtful spirit burst 

All I had been, and all my child might be 1 
But when I saw it on its mother's arm. 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 
Th^^T *^'®' ^? ffftures witibi a tearful smUe), 
2^ ^ ^^ tlM^ed and melted, and moalwm 
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Inmressed a Athens kiss : aad, all becnrikd 
Of dark remem b rance and pfesageftu fear, 
I seemed to see an angel mm appear t — 

'Twas even tiunCk bek>Ted woman aikild I 
So for the mother's sake the child was dear. 

And dearer was the mother Ibr the child. 

From the loftier strains of this eniy date, or a time 
not much later, we can only find room for a portion of 
the ode entitled * Dejection *:— 

• • • » 

My genial s^ts fliil ; 
And what earn these ami 
To lift the smothering weight Dpom (^ my hreast ? 
It were a Tain endeaTonr, 
Though I should gaze for erer 
On that green lioht uat lingers in the west : 
I may not hope mm outward fonns to win 
The passion and the life, whose Ibuntains are within. 

O Lady I we receive but what we ^ve, 

And in our li& alone does nature hye : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud I 

And, would we au^t behold of higher worth 
Than ^at inaUimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loTcless erer-anxious crowd, 

Aht ftom the soul itself mast issue forth 
A light, a ^;lory, a fiur luminous ok>«d 

Enyelopmg the earth ; — 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent yoice^ of its own bir^ 
Of all sweet soxuids the life and element I 

Opure of heart I thou need'st not ask of me 
Wnat this strong music in the soul may be ! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fidr luminous mist, 
This b^tiftil and b^uly-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady I Joy that neer was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
life .and life's effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady I is the spirit and the power 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven,, , Google 
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Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 
Joyis the sweet voice, Joy the laminoiis cloud: — 

We in oarselves rejoice I 
And thence flows all that channs or ear or ng^t, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 
All colours a sufAision from that light 

There was a time when, though my path was roogh. 

This joy within me dallied with distress. 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 

Whence &ncy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine. 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 
But now sdnictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth. 

But ah I each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth. 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel. 

But to be stilt and patient, all I can ; 
And haply by ab^ase research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man—:. 

This was mv sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

Some resemblance may be traced between the thought 
in a part of this extract and Wordsworth's noble ode 
entitled ' Intimations of Immortality from RecollectioDS 
of early Childhood,' where he exclaims — 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth and every conmion sight, 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe'er I may, 

By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
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Our birth is bat a sleep and a fwgetting : 
The soul that rises witii us, oar life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And ccnneth £rom aftr. 

• • • • 

Heaven lies aboat as in oar in&ncy ! 
Shades of the prison hoase begin to close 

Upon the growing boy ; 
Bat he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by^ the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And Me into the light of common day« 

It is almost profimation to mutilate this Biagnificent 
hymn ; but, having given the above lines, we will add 
another passage, which can be separated with the least 
injury from the rest : — 

OjoyI that in <mr embers 
Is something that doth live. 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive I 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast:— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ^ 
But for those obstinate questioniiiygs 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings ^ 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Didtremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
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But fbr those first afiSBctions, 
Those shadowy recoUeedons, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of ul our day. 
Are yet a master light of all onr seeing ; 

Uph<dd us, chmsh, and haye power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the etenial silence : tmths that wake, 

To perish never ; 
Which ndther listlessness nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence in a season of calm weather. 
Though inland fiir we be, 
Onr souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 
Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor^s sound I 
We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of flie May I 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can brine back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of gLory in the flower ; 

We will ^eve not, rather find 

Strength m what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoujghts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the fkith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

No comparison, of course, is to be instituted between 
this lofty strain and Coleridge's much less elaborate ode. 
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As a remarkable illustration, however, of the di£ference 
between the poetical genius of the one and that of the 
other when exercised in a more light and fanciful man- 
ner, we will give an example of the treatment of the 
same subject by: both. The' following little poem by 
Wordsworth is entitled * The Complaint :' — 

There is a change — and I am poor ; 
Your love hath been, not long ago, 
A fountain at mj fond heart's door, 
Whose only busmess was to flow ; 
And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy moments did I count ! 
Blest was I then all bliss above ; 
Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love 
What have I f shall I dare to tell? 
A comfortless and hidden well. 

A well of love — it may be deep — 
I trust it is, — and never dry : 
What matter ? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity ? 
— Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

The following, entitled * The Pang more sharp than 
All, an Allegory,* is Coleridge's : — 
He too has flitted from his secret nest, 
Hope's last and dearest child without a name !— 
Has flitted hxaa me, like the warmthless flame. 
That makes false promise of a place of rest 
To the tired pilffnm's still believing mind ;— 
Or like some elmi knight in kingly court, 
Who, having won all euerdons in his sport, 
Glides out of view, and whither none can find. 
Yes I He hath flitted from me — with what ^m. 
Or why, I know not 1 'Twas a home of bliss. 
And he was innocent, as the pretty shame 
Of babe, that tempts and shuns the menaced loss, 

h2 
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From its twy-clustered hidinff-place of snow ! 
Pure as the babe, I ween, and all aglow 
As tiie dear hopes that swell the mother's breast — 
Her eyes down-garing o*er her clasped charge ; — 
Yet gay as that twice hap^y other's kis^ 
That well might glance aside, yet nerer miss, 
Where the sweet mark embossed so sweet a targe— 
Twice wretched he who hath been doubly blest ! 

Like a loose blossom on a gusty night 

He flitted from me — and has left behind 

(As if to them his £euth he ne'er did pli^t). 

Of either sex and answerable mind. 

Two playmates, twin-births of his foster-dame :^ 

The one a steady lad (Esteem he bight) 

And Kindness is the gentler sister^s name ; 

Dim likeness now, though &ir she be and good. 

Of that bright boy who hath us all fbrsoo^ : — 

But, in his ftdl-eyed aspect when she stood. 

And while her fece reflected every look. 

And in reflection kindled, she be<»me 

So like him, that almost she seemed the same ! 

Ah ! he is gone, and yet will not depart I — 
Is with me still, yet I from him exiled ! 
For still there liyes within mj secret heart 
The magic image of the magic child. 
Which were he made upH^row by his strong art. 
As in that crystal orb* — Wise Merlin's feat — 
The wondrous " World of Glass," wherein inisled 
All longed-for things their beings did repeat ;^- 
And there he left it, like a sylph beguiled, 
To live and yearn and languish incomplete ! 

Can wit of man a heavier grief reveal ? 

Can sharper pang from hate or scorn arise ? — 

Yes ! one more sharp there is — that deeper lies. 

Which fond esteem but mocks when he would heal. 

Yet neither scorn nor hate did it devise, 

But sad compassicm and atoning zeal ! 

One pang more blighting-keen than hope betrayed ! 

And this it is my woeftilhap to feel. 

When, at her brother's best, the twin-bom maid, 

* Pairie Queene, iii. 2. 19^ 
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With fkce averted and tmsteady eyes, 
Her truant playmate's faded robe puts on ; 
And, only shrinking from her own disguise. 
Enacts the faery boy that 's lost and gone. 
O worse than idl I O pang all pangs above 
Is Kondness counterfeiting absait Love I 

But Wordsworth and Coleridge, each gaining and 
each losing something, come much nearer to one another 
in their later poetry ; that of Wordsworth takes more 
of the sky, that of Coleridge more of the earth; the 
former drops a good deal of its excessive realism (to use 
the word in a somewhat peculiar, but sufficiently intel- 
ligible sense), the latter something of its over-idealism. 
Among those of Coleridge's poems, however, to which 
an early date is fixed, there are a few, the execution of 
which is so perfect, that we should be inclined to think 
they had xmdergone much revision before they were 
published, and that, in part at least, they are to be pro- 
perty considered as really the production of his later 
years. His * Christabel,' for instance, is stated to have 
been written, the First Part in 1797, the Second Part 
in 1800 ; but we cannot help suspecting that the fol- 
lowing lines, from what is called the * Conclusion to 
Part First,' may have been an addition made not very 
long before the first publication of the poem in 1816 :— 

And see ! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes ; and tears she sheds — 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright I 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light 1 
Yea, she doth snule, and she doth weep. 
Like a youthfhl hermitess, r^^^^i^ 

Beauteo^is in a wilderness, d. ze..ve.oogle 
-Whn. nmvinir alwavs. prays iu sle^ 
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And, if she moye unqxiietlj, 
Perchance, 'tis bat the Idood so free. 
Comes back and tingles in her feet 
No doubt, she hath a yision sweet 
What if her guardian spirit 'twere ? 
What if she imew her mother near ? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes. 
That saints will aid if men will call : 
For the blue sky bends o^er all! 

The filmy delicacy of this writing is exquisite ; eyery 
word is light and music. Equally beautiful, and in the 
same style, is the following little fragment, being the 
introductory stanzas of a poem on the * Wanderings of 
Cain,' in which we are led to understand some progress 
had been made at an early date, although this stanza, 
all of the poem that has been preserved, was not pub- 
lished till towards the dose of the author's life : — 

Encinctured with a twine of leaves. 

That leafy twine his only dress 1 

A lovely bov was plucldng fruits, 

Bv moonlight, in a wilderness. 

Tne moon was bright, the air was free. 

And fhiits and flowers together grew 

On many a shrub and many a tree : 

And all put on a gentle hue. 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say. 

The night is more beloved than day. 

But who that beauteous boy beguiled. 

That beauteous boy to linger here ? 

Alone, by ni^ht, a little child. 

In place so silent and so wild — 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near ? 

In most of Coleridge*s latest poetry, however, along 

with this perfection of execution, in which he was un- 

matched, we have more body and warmth— mwe of the 

^inspiration of the heart minrfinir with fh^t nf *ha fi.^«^ 
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But, before quoting the specimens we intend to give of 
that, we would introduce a little piece, which seems to 
us eminently tender and beautiful, although less remark- 
able for high finish ; it is entitied ' A Day Dream :'— - 

My eyes make ^ictores, when they are shut : 

J see a fountain, large and £Edr, 
A willow and a ruinea hut. 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 
O Mary 1 make thy gende lap our pillow I 
Bend crer us, like a bower, my beautifiil green willow I 

A wild-rose rooft the ruined shed. 

And that and summer well agree : 
And lo I where Mary leans her head. 
Two dear names carved upon the tree ! 
And Mary's tears, they are not tears of sorrow : 
Our sister and our friend will both be here to-morrow. 

'Twas day I but now few, large, and bnght 

The stars are round the crescent moon ! 
And now it is a dark warm night. 
The balmiest of the month of June ! 
A ^low-worm fidlen, and on the marge remounting, 
Shmes, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet 
fountain. 

O ever— ever be thou blest I 

For dearly, Asra, love I thee I 

This brooding warmth across my breast. 

This depth of tranquil bliss— ah me I 

Fount, tree, and shed are gone, I know not whither. 

But in one quiet room we three are still together. 

The shadows dance upon the wall. 

By the still dancing fire-flames made ; 
And now they slumber, moveless all I 
And now uiey melt to one deep shade ! 
But not fix>m me shall this mild darkness steal thee : 
J dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel thee ! 

Thine eye-lash on my cheek doth play — 

"Hs Blary's hand upon my brow 1 
But let me dieck this tender lay. 

Which none may hear but she and thou I 
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Like the itill hiye at qiuet nudnig^t humming^ 
Mnnnnr it to yonnelTes, ye two beloved wmnen ! 

We will now present a few of those gems without a 
flaw, which were the latest produce of Coleridge's 
genius. The following lines are entitled ' Work with- 
out Hope/ and are stated to have been composed 21st 
February, 1827 :— 

« All nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair-- 
The bees are stirrinjf— birds are on the wing — 
And winter, slumbeni^ in the opai air. 
Wears on his smiling &ce a dream of spring ! 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy tlnng. 
Nor honey make^ nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths I bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not I Glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without hope dnws nectar in a sieve^ 
And h<^ without an object cannot live. 

To about the same date belongs the following, en- 
tided * Youth and Age :^— 

Youth, a breese mid blossoms straying^ 
Where Hope dimg feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine I Life went a maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 
When I was young ? — Ah, woeful when ! 
Ah I for the change 'twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands. 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er airy cli£b and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flashed along: — 
JUke those trim skifi^ unknown oi ywe^ 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide I r- i 
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Nought cared Hiis body for wind or weatiier 
When yonth and I lived in't together. 

Flowers are lovely; love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 
^ Ere I was dd 1 

Ere I was old ?— Ah, woeful ere, 
Which tells me. Youth 's no longer here I 
,^ Youth ! for years so many and sweet 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I '11 think it but a fond conceit — 
It cannot be,* that thou art gone I 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled :— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold I 
What strange disguise hast now put on. 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 
I see these locks in silvery slips. 
This drooping gait, this altered size : ' 
But springtide blossoms on tiiy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life *s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve. 
When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve. 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 
Like some poor nigh-related eaest, 
That may not rudelv be dismist. 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

The following was written, we believe, a year or two 
later. It winds up a prose dialogue between two girls 
and their elderly male friend the Poet, or Improvisatore, 
as he is more familiarly styled, who, af^er a most elo- 
quent description of that rare mutual love, the possr 
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sion of whidi he dednret would be more than an ade- 
quate reward for the rarest yirtnei to the remark, 
*< Surely, he who has described it so well must have 
possessed it ? " replies, " If he were worthy to have 
possessed it, and had believingly anticipated and not 
found it, how bitter the disappointment!" and then, 
after a pause, Inreaks out into verse thus : — 

Tes, yes I that boon, life's richest treat, 
He lud, or fimcied that he had; 
Say, 'twas but in his own conceit — 

The fimcy made him g^d ! 
Crown of his cup, and garnish of his dish. 
The boon prefigaied in his earliest wish, 
The fiiir folfilment of his poesy, 
When his young heart first yearned for sympathy ! 

But e*en the meteor ofi^ring of the brain 

Unnourished wane ; 
Faith asks her daily bread, < 

And fkncy must be isd. 
Now so it chanced — from wet or dry, 
It boots not how — I know not why — 
She missed her wonted food ; and quickly 
Poor fimcy staggered and grew sickly. 
Then came a i^idess state, 'twixt yea and nay. 
His fiiith was fixed, his heart all ebb and flow ; 
Or like a bark, in some half-sheltered bay. 
Above its anchor driving to and fro. 

That boon, which but to have possest 
In a belief, gave life a zest — 
Uncertain both what it bad been. 
And if by error lost, or luck ; 
And what it was ; — an evergreen 
Which some insidions blight had struck. 
Or annual flower, which, past its blow. 
No vernal spell shall e'er revive ! 
Uncertain, and afraid to know. 

Doubts tossed him to and fro :. 
H^ keeping Lovc^ Love, Hope, alive, 
X-ike babes bewildered in the snow, 
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Tlttt ding and fanddle from tiie edd 
In hdlow tree or ruined fold. 

Those sparkling coloursy onoe his boast, 

Fadinff, one by one away. 
Thin, and hueless as a ghost, 

Poor fancy on her sick-bed lay ; 
ni at a distance, worse when near. 
Telling her dreams to jealons fear I 
Where was it then, the sociable sprite 
That crowned the poef s cup and decked his dish I 
Poor shadow east iram an unsteady wish» 
Itself a substance by no other right 
But that it intercepted reason's l^t; 
It dimmed his eye, it dai^ened on m» brow, 
A peevish mood, a tedious time, I trow ! 

Thank hearenl 'tit not so now. 

O bliss of blissful hours I 
The boon of heaven's decreeing. 
While yet in Eden's bowers 
Dwelt die first husband and his sinless mate I 
The one sweet plant, which, piteous heaven agredng, 
The;^ bore with them through Eden's dosing gate t 
Of life's gay summer tide ue sovran rose I 
Late autumn's amaranth, that more fragrant blows 
When passion's flowers all fidl or fiide ; 
If this were ever his, in outward being. 
Or but his own true love's projected shade. 
Now that at length by certain proof he knows 
That, whether real or a magic show, 
Whate'er it was, it is no loi^r so ; 
Though heart be kmes(mfte, hope laid low, 
Tet, lady, deem lum not unblest ; 
The certainty that struck hope deEid 
Hath left contentment in her stead : 
And that is next to best I 

And still finer, we think, than anything we have yet 
given, is the following, entitled * Love, Hope, and 
Patience, in Education :' — 

O'er wayward childhood would'st thou hold firm rule. 

And sun tiiee in the light of happy fiices ; 
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Lore, Hope, and Patience, tfaeae most be iky graces. 

And in thine own heart let them first keep schooL 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starrj globe, and there sustains it ; — ^so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks, I see them grouped in seemly show. 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope. 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow. 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 

O part them nerer 1 If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 
And, bending o'er with soul-transfnsinff eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies : — 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 

Yet hapW there will come a weary day. 

When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load g^ve way. 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's strength. 
Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loth. 
And both supporting does the work of Ixnh. 



Coleridge died in 1834; his friend Southey, bom 
three years later, survived to 1843. If Coleridge wrote 
too little poetry, Southey may be said to have written 
too much and too rapidly. Southey, as well as Cole- 
ridge, has been popularly reckoned one of the Lake 
poets ; but it is difficult to assign any meaning to that 
name which should entitle it to comprehend ^either the 
one or the other. Southey, indeed, was, in the com- 
mencement of his career, the assodate of Wordsworth 
wid Coleridge ; a portion of his first poem, his « Joan of 
* ^,' published in 1796, was written by Coleridge ; and 
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he afterw^a took up his residence, as well as Words- 
worth, among the lakes of Westmoreland. But, although 
in his first volume of minor poems, published in 1797, 
there was something of the same simplicity or pldnness 
of style, and choice of subjects from humble life, by 
which Wordsworth sought to di^inguish himself about 
the same time, the manner of the one writer bore only 
a very superficial resemblance to that of the other; 
whatever it was, whether something quite original, or 
only, in the main, an inspiration caught from the Ger- 
mans, that gave its peculiar character to Wordsworth's 
poetry, it was wanting in Southey's ; he was evidently, 
with all his ingenuity and fertility, and notwithstanding 
an ambition of ori^biality which led him to be continually 
seeking after strange models, from Arabian and Hindoo 
m3rthologies to Latin hexameters, of a genius radically 
imitative, and not qualified; to put forth its strength ex- 
cept while moving in a beaten track and under the 
guidance of long established rules. Southey was by 
nature a conservative in literature as well as in politics, 
and the eccentricity of his * Thalabas ' and ' Kehamas ' 
was as merely spasmodic as the Jacobinism of his * Wat 
Tyler.' But even * Thalaba ' and * Kehama,' whatever 
they may be, are surely not poems of the Lake school. 
And in most of his other poems, especially in his last 
efnc, ' Roderick, the Last of the Goths,' Southey is in 
verse what he always was in prose, one of the most 
thoroughly and unafiectedly English of our modem 
writers. The verse, however, is too like prose to be 
poetry of a very high order; it is flowing and elo- 
quent, but has little of the distinctive life or lustre of 
poetical composition. There is much splendour 
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beauty, however, in the * Curse of Kehama/ Ihe most 
elaborate of his long poems. As a specimen we will 
transcribe from the beginning of the Seventh Book or 
Canto the description of the voyage of the hercMne, the 
lovely and virtuous Kailyal, through the air to the 
Swerga, or lowest heaven, with her preserver the Glend- 
oveer, or pure spirit, Ereenia : — 

Then in the ship of heayen Ereenia laid 

The waking, wondering maid ; 
The ship of heaven, instinct with thought, displayed 

Its livins sail, and glides along the sky. 
On eimer side, in wavy tide, 

The clouds of mom along its path divide ; 
The winds who swept in wild career on high 
Before its presence cneck their charmed force; 
The winds that loitering lagged along theb course 

Around the living bark enamoured play. 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way. 

That bark, in shape, was like the fiurowed shell 
Wherein ihe sea-nymphs to their parent-king. 
On festal day, their duteous offerings bring. 
Its hue ?--Go watch the last green li^ht 
Ere evening yields the western star to night ; 
Or fix upon the sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou hast reached its orb of chrrsolite. 
The sail, from end to end displayed. 
Bent, like a rainbow, o'er the maid. 
An angel's head, with visual eye. 
Through trackless space directs its chosen way ; 

Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin. 
Requires to voyage o'er the obedient sky. 
Smooth as the swan when not a breeae at ev«!i 

Disturbs the sur&ce of the silver stream, 
Through air and sunshine sails the iship of heaven. 

Recumbent there the maiden glides along 
On her aerial way. 
How swift she feels not, though the swiftest wind 
Had flagged in flight behind. 
Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay. 
And aU serene in mind, , , ,,e, ,, Google 
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Feeling no fear ; fw that etherial air 
With such new life and joyance filled her heart 
Fear could not enter there ; 
For sure she deemed her mortal part was o'er. 
And she was sailing to the heayenlj shore ; 
And that angelic form, who moved beside, 
Was some good spirit sent to be her guide. 

Daughter of earth ! therein thou deem'st aright ; 

And never yet did form more beautiAil, 
In dreams of night descending from on high, 
Bless the religious Virgin's gifted sight. 

Nor like a vision of delight 
Rise on the raptured poef s inward eye. 

Of human rorm divine was he, 
. The;immortal youth of Heaven who floated by. 
Even such as that divinest form shall be 

In those blest stages of our onward race. 
When no infirmity. 
Low thought, nor base desire, nor wasting care, 

De&ce the semblance of our heavenly sire. 

The wings of eagle or of cherubim 

Had seemed unworthy him ; 
Angelic power, and dignity and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons ; from the neck 
Down to the ankle reached their swelling web 
Bicher than robes of Tyrian dye, that deck 

Imperial majesty : 
Their colour like the winter's moonless sky. 
When all the stars of midnight's canopy 
Shine forth ; or like the azure steep at noon, 
Beflecdng back to heaven a brighter blue. 
Such was their tint when closed ; but, when outspread. 

The permeating light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue ; 
Now bright as when the rose, 
Beauteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A like delight ; now like the juice that flows 

From Douro's generous vine ; ^ 
Or ruby, when with deepest red it glows ; 
Or as the morning clouds reftilgent shine. 
When, at forthcoming of the lord of day. 
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The orient, like a shrine, 
Kindles as it receives the rising ray, 

And, heralding his way, 
Proclaims the presence of the Power diTine. 

Thus glorions were the wings 

Of that celestial spirit, as he went 

Disporting through his native element 
Nor there alone 

The gorffeous beauties that they gave to view ; 
Throu^ the broad membrane brandied a pliant bone ; 

Spreading like fibres from their parent stem. 

Its veins like interwoven silver shone ; 
Or as the chaster hue 

Of pearls that grace some Sultan's diadesL 
Now with slow stroke and strong behold him smile 
The buoyant air, and now, in gentler flight, 

On motionless wing expanded, shoot fSmg. 

Through air and sunshine sails the ship of heaven ; 
Far, &r beneath them lies 
The gross and heavy atmon)here of earth ; 
And with the Swerga ^edes 
The maid of mortal birth 
At every breath a new delight inhales. 
And now toward its port the Ship of Heaven 
Swift as a fdline meteor shapes its flight. 
Yet gently as the dews of night that gem 
And do not bend the hare-bell's slenderest stem. 
Daughter of earth, Ereenia cried, alight ; 
This is thy place of rest, the Swerga this, 
Lo, here my bower of bliss I 
He furled his azure wings, which round him fold 

Graceful as robes of Gredan chief of old. 

The happy Kailyal knew not where to gaze ; 

Her eyes around in joyful wonder roam. 

Now turned upon the lovely Glendoveer, 

Now on his heavenly home. 

The affluence of imagery and goi^eousness of lan- 
guage here, and in other similar passages with which the 
poem abounds, is very imposing; and it is not to be 
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denied that die desGriptire power displayed is great. 
Yet the glow that warms and colours the composition is 
perhaps more that of eloquence than of poetiy ; or, at 
least, it is something rather borrowed or caught by imi- 
tation, and applied to the purpose in hand by dint of 
labour or mere general talent, than coming out of any 
strong original and peculiar poetic genius. The imagery, 
with all its cojNOusness and frequent magnificence and 
beauty, is still essentially commonplace in spirit and 
character, however strange in form much of it may seem ; 
any appar^it freshness it has lies for the most part 
merely in its Orientalism ; whenever it is not outlandish, 
it is trite and tame ; so that in this way when it is most 
natural it is least striking, and whenever it is very 
striking it is unnatural. Neither has it much real 
variety ; it is chargeable at least with mannerism, if not 
with monotony ; nor does it commonly penetrate through 
and throng the thought, but rather only detorates it on 
the outside like a dress or lackering. There is, in short, 
a good deal in this Indian poetry of Southey*s that 
recab the artificial point and sparkle of that of Darwin, 
though the glare is less brazen and oppressive, and the 
execution altogether much more skilful, as well as the 
spirit far larger and more genial. It is rightly renuurked, 
however, by the (luthor himself in the preface to the 
last edition which he superintended of his * Curse of 
Kehama,' that there is nothing Oriental in the style of 
the poem. By the style he here means simply the 
diction, indnding the verse. *' I had learned," he adds, 
*^ the lang^uage of poetry from our own great masters and 
tiie great poets of antiquity." What of foreign inspira- 
tion, not derived from the common Greek and Lat^- 
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•ourees, there was in Soathey's poetry, he drew, not, 
like MMne of the most remarkalde of his oontemporirieA, 
from the modem literature of Germimy, but from tiie 
M ballad and romantic minstrels oi Spain. 

SCOTT. 

Walter Soott, again, was neveraccountedoneof the Lake 
poets ; yet he, as well as Wordsworth and Cderidge, was 
early a drinker at the fountain of Grerman poetry ; Ins 
commencing publication was a translation of Burger's 
* Lenore ' (1796), and the s{nrit and mann^ of his 
(Higinal compositions were, from the first, evidentiy and 
powerfully influenced by what had thus awakened his 
poetical faculty. His robust and manly character of 
mind, however, and his strong naticmalism, with the 
innate disposition of his imagination to live in &e past 
rather than in the foture, saved him from being seduced 
either, into the puerilities or extravagances to which 
other imitators of the Grerman writers among us were 
thought to have, more or less, given way ; and, having 
soon found in the old ballad-poetry of his own country 
all the qualities which had most attracted him in his 
foreign favourites, with others which had an equal or 
still greater charm for his heart and &ncy, he henceforth 
gave himself up almost exclusively to the more congenial 
inspiration of that native minstrelsy* His poems are all 
lays and romances of chivalry, but infinitely finer than 
any that had ever before been written. With all their 
irregularity and carelessness (qualities which in some 
sort are characteristic of and essential to this kind of 
Doetrv), that element of life in all writing, which comes 
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of the excited feeling and earnest bdief of tiie writer, ii 
nerer wanting; this animation, frarrour, ^ithonasm, 
call it by what name we will, existi in greater strength 
in no poetry than in that of Scott, redeeming a thoasand 
d^ects, and trimnphing over all the redamatimis of ori- 
ticbm. It was this, no doubt, more than anything else, 
which at once took the public admuation by wtonn. 
All cultivated and perfect enjoyment of poetry, or of 
any other of the fine arts, is partly emotional, partly 
critical ;* the enjoyment and appreciation are only per- 
fect when these two qualities are blended ; but most of 
the poetry that had been produced among us in modem 
times had aimed at affording chiefly, if not ezdusively, 
a critical gratification. The < Lay of the Lasjk Minstrel' 
(1805) surprised readers of all degrees with a long and 
elaborate poem, which carried them onward witii an ex- 
citement of heart as well as of head which they had 
scarcely ever experienced before in the perusal of 
poetry. The narrative form of the poem no doubt did 
much to }m>duce tiiis effect, ^ving to it, even without 
tiie poetry, the interest and enticement of a novel ; 
but dl readers, even the least tinctured witii a literary 
taste, felt also, in a greater or less degree, the charm of 
the verse, and the poetic glow with which tiie work was 
all dive. < Marmion ' (1808) carried the same feelings 
to a much higher pitch; it is undoubtedly Scott's 
greatest poem, or the one at any rate in which the 

* See, in an article on the ' State of Criticism in France,' 
in the British and Foreign Review, No. xxxii. (for January, 
1844), a speculation on the distinction between these two 
states of feeling, which will be admitted to be ingenious, 
novel, and suggestive, even by those readers who do not go 
with the writer the whole length of hU oondusions. 
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noblest pasnges are found ; though the more domestic 
attnwtkms of the < Lady of the Lake ' (1810) made it 
the moat popular on its first appearance. Meanwhile, 
his SQOcesSy the example he had set, and the tastes 
which he had awakened in the public mind, had a£feded 
our literature to an extent in Yarious directions wluch 
has scarcely been sofficientlj appreciated. Notwitfa** 
standing the prerioos appearance of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Sonthey, and some other writers, it was Scott 
who first in his day made poetry the rage, and with him 
propmiy commenees the busy poetical fnodnction of the 
period we are now reviewing ; those who had been in 
the field bef<N« him put on a new activity, and gave te 
the world their principal works, after his appearance ; 
and it was not till then thiat the writer who of all the 
poets of this age attained the widest blaze of reputation, 
eclipsing Scott himself, commonced hb career. But 
what is still more worthy of note is, that Scott's poetry 
imp'essed its own character upon all the poetry that 
was produced among us for many years after : it put an 
end to long works in verse of a didactic or merdy re* 
flective character, and directed the current of all writing 
of that kind into the form of narrative. Even Words* 
worth's * Excurrion ' (1814) is for the most part a col- 
lection of tales. K Scott's own genius, indeed, were 
to be described by any single epithet, it would be called 
a narrative genius. Hence, when he left ofi^ writing 
verse, he betook himself to the production of fictions in 
prose, which were really substantially the same thing 
with his poems, and in that fireer form of composition 
lucceeded .in achieving a second reputation still more 
>nllumt tiian his firet. ^ 
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We regret that we cannot make room for the whole 
of the battle in * Marmion : ' the following extracts, 
which describe the fighting, lose part of their effect by 
being separated from the picture of Marmion's death- 
scene, with the pathos aai touching solemnity of which 
they are in the original canTass so finely intermingled 
and relieved ; but, ;eyen deprived of the advantages of 
this contrast, most readers will probably agree with an 
eloquent living critic, that, ^< of all the poetical battles 
which have, been fought from the days of Homer, there 
is none comparable for interest and animatign — for 
breadth of drawing and magnificence of efiect — ^with 
this:"*— 

Blount and Fitz-Enstace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for fer the day was spent) 
The western sun-beams now were bent 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view : 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
' ** Unworthy oflBce here to stay I 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day .-7- 
But see 1 look up— on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent" 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and &st and rolling far. 
The doud enveloped Scotland's war. 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their inarch ; their tread alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain throne 

King James did mshing come.— 

* Jeffrey, in Edinburgh ReviewiS ^ 
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Scarce covld they hetr, or 8ee» tlieir foea 
Until at weaj>on point they close. 
Th^ dose, in donds of smoke and dust, 
Wim sword-iway» and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fbu^nt upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O life and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 
LoBff looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
CouM in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 

Aside me shroud of batUe cast 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 

AboTC the brightening doud appears ; 

And in the smoke the i>ennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Hien marked they, dashing broad and fiur. 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftadns brave, 

Floatmg like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and fidchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like nun ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, hieh 
They saw Lord Marmion's fiucon flj : 
And stunless Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of sallant Grordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Badenoch man. 
And ma^ a nigged border clan. 

With Huntley, and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Ai^yle ; 
Th<ygli there the western mountaineer , 
Kashed with bare bosom on the spear, ^8^^ 
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And flung the ^ble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
'Twas vain : — but Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile cheered Scotland's fight 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Tet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With warering flight, while fiercer grew 

Aronnd the batue-yeU. 
The border slogan rent the sky 1 
A Home! a Gordon I was the cry : 

Load were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — ^forced back, — ^now low, now high. 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rising, shrouds, and sail. 

It wavered 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear : 
** By Heaven, and all its saints 1 I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host" 
And to tbe fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with dee^Taie charge. 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose ; — 
But darkly closed the war around ; 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Ekistace mounted too, yet staid. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid. 

When, &st as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 

Housing and saddle bloody red,' 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight 
A look and sign to Clara cast 
To mark he would return in haste. 

Then plunged into the fight 
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The war, that ibr a space did fidl, 

Nov trebly thundering swelled the gale» - 

And Stanley ! was me cry : — 
A light on Maimion's visage spread* 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dyinff hand, above his head. 
He shook me fhigment of his blade. 

And shouted ** Victory 1"— 
" Charffe, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on T* 
Were me last words of Marmion. 

B^^ this, though deep the evening fell, 
Sull rose the battle's deadly sweU ; 
For still the Scots, around their king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now meir victor van and wing? 
Where Huntley, and where Home ? 
O, for a blast of that dread horn, 
Oia Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died I 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again. 

While yet on Flodden side. 
Afar the royal standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies. 

Our Caledonian pride I 
In vain the wish — for far away. 
While spoil and havoc mark meir way. 
Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray. — 
«* O lady," cried the Monk, " away 1" 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel feir 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

• ••••• 

But, as they left the darkening heath, 
jj^re desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English sh^ in volleys hailed, 
in headlong charge their horse assailed i 
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Front, flank, and rear the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fonght around their king : 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire Uke knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; i 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
0*er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain waves from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swollen and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band. 
Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; ' 
To town and tower, to down and dale. 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale. 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear ^ 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's &tal field. 
Where shivered was feir Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield I 

CBABBE. — CAMPBBLL. — MOOKB. 

Crabbe, Campbell,^and Moore were dl known as 
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poetical writers preyioiu to the breaking fotih of Scott's 
bright day : Crabbe had published his first po^n, ' The 
Libraiy/ so far back as in 1781, < The Villi^/ in 
1783, md the * Newspaper,' in 1785 ; Campbell, his 

* Pleasures of Hope,' in 1799 ; Moore, his * Anacre<Hi,* 
in 1800. But Campbell alone had before that epoch 
attracted any considerable share of tiie pnUic attention ; 
and even he, after following up his first long poem with 
hb * Hohenlinden,' his < Battle of the Baltic,' his 

* Mariners of England,' and a few other short pieces, 
had laid aside his lyre for s(»ne five or six years. Neither 
Crabbe nor Moore had as yet produced anything that 
gave promise of the high station they were to attain in 
our poetical literature, or had even acquired any general 
notoriety as writers of Terse. No one of the three, 
however, can be said to have caught any part of his 
manner from Scott Campbell's first poem, juvenile as 
its execution in some respects was, evinced in its glow- 
ing impetuosity and imposing splendour of declamation 
the genius of a true and original poet, and the same 
general character that distingui^ies his poetry in its 
maturest form, which may be described as a combination 
of fire and elegance ; and his early lyrics, at least in 
their general efiect, are not excelled by anything he 
subsequentiy wrote, although the tendency of his style 
towards greater purily and simi^icity was very marked 
in all his later compositions. It was witii a nar- 
rative poem— his < Pennsylvanian Tale' of * Gertrude 
of Wyoming '—that Campbell (in 1809) returned to 
woo the public fevour, after Scott had made poetry, and 
that particular form of it, so popular; and, continuing 
to obey the direction whidi had been given to the 

^Wic taste, he afterwaixis produced his exquisite 
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' O'Connor's Child* and his * Theodric;' the fwmer 
the most passicmate, the latter the purest of all his 
poems. Crabbe, in like manner, when he at last, in 
1807, broke his silence of twenty years, came forth with 
a volume, all that was new in which consisted of narra* 
tire poetry, and he never afterwards attempted any 
other s^le. Narrative, indeed, had forqaed the hap- 
piest and most characteristic p<»*tions of Crabbe's former 
compodtions ; and he was probably led now to resume 
his pen nuunly by the turn which the taste and fashion 
of the time had taken in favour of the kind of poetry 
to which his genius most strongly carried him. His nar* 
rative manner, however, it is scarcdy necessary to ob- 
serve, has no resemblance either to that of Scott or to 
that of Campbell. Crabbe's poetry, indeed, both in its 
form and in its ^pbrit, is of quite a peculiar and original 
character. It might be called the poetiy of matter- 
of-fact, for it is as true as any prose, and, except the 
rhyme, has often little about it of the ordinary dress of 
poetry ; but the e&BCt of poetry, nevertheless, is always 
there in great force, its power both of stirring the 
affections and presenting vivid pctures to the £uicy. 
Other poets may be said to exalt the truth to a heat 
naturally foreign to it in the crucible of their imagination ; 
he, by a subtler chemistry, draws forth from it its latent 
heat, making even things that look the coldest and 
deadest sparkle and flash with passion. It is remark- 
flUe, however, in how great a degree, with all its ori- 
ginality, the poetical genius of Crabbe was acted upon 
and changed by the growth of new tastes and a new 
spuit in the times through which he lived,— how his 
poetry took a wanner temperament, a richer colour, as 
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the age became more poetical. As he lired, indeed, in 
two eras, so he wrote in two styles : the first, a sort of 
imitation, as we have already observed, of the rude 
vigour of Churchill, though marked from the beginning 
by a very distinguishing qusuntness and raciness of its 
own, but comparatively cautious and commonplace, and 
dealing rather with the surface than with the heart cf 
things ; the last, with all the old peculiarities retained, 
and perhaps exaggerated, but greatly more copious, 
daring, and impetuous, and infinitely improved in pene- 
tration and general effectiveness, ^nd his poetical 
power, nourished by an observant spirit and a thoughtfid 
tenderness of nature, continued to grow in strength to 
the end of his life ; so that the last poetry he published, 
his * Tales of the Hall,' is the finest he ever wrote, the 
deepest and most passionate in feeling as well as the 
happiest in execution. In Crabbe's sunniest passages, 
however, the glow is still that of a melancholy sunshine ; 
compared to what we find in Moore's poetry, it is like 
the departing flush from the west, contrasted with the 
radiance of morning poured out plentifully over earth 
and sky, and making all things laugh in light. Rarely 
has there been seen so gay, nimble, airy a wonder- 
worker in verse as Moore ; rarely such a conjuror with 
words, which he makes to serve rather as wings for his 
thoughts than as the gross attire or embodiment with 
which they must be encumbered to render them pal- 
pable or visible. His wit is not only the sharpest ami 
brightest to be almost anywhere found, but is produced 
apparentiy with more of natural facility, and shapes 
itself into expression more spontaneously, than that oi 
any other poet. But there is almost as much humour as 
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wit in Moore's gaiety ; nor are his wit and humour toge- 
ther more than a small part of his poetry, which, pre- 
serving in all its forms the same matchless hrilliancy, 
finish, and apparent ease and fluency, breathes in its 
tenderer strains the very soul of sweetness and pathos. 
Moore, afler having risen to the ascendant in his proper 
region of the poetical firmament, at last followed the 
rest into the walk of narrative poetry, and produced his 
* Lalla Rookh ' (1817) ; it is a poem, with tdl its defects, 
abounding in passages of great beauty and splendour ; 
but his Songs are, afler all, probably, the compositions 
for which he will be best remembered. 

No poetry of the day is probably so deeply and uni- 
versally written upon the popular heart and memory as 
Campbell's great lyrics ; these, therefore, it is needless 
to give here ; some things that he has written in another 
style will have a greater chance of being new to the 
generality of our readers. With all his classic taste and 
careful finish, Campbell's writing, especially in his 
eariie^ poetry, is rarely altogether free for any consider- 
able number of lines from something hollow and false in 
expression, into which he was seduced by the con- 
ventional habits of the preceding bad school of verse- 
making in which he had been partly [trained, and from 
which he emerged, or by the gratification of his ear 
lulling his other faculties asleep for the moment ; even 
in his ^ Battle of the Baltic,' for instance, what can be 
worse than the two lines — 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ? 

And a similar use of fine words with litde or no mean- 
ing, or with a meaning which can only be forced out of 
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tbem by tortare, is occasional in all his early composi- 
tions. In the ' Pleasures of Hope/ especially, swell of 
sound without any proportionate quantity of sense, is of 
such frequent occurrence as to be ahnost a characteristic 
of the poem. All his later poetry, howcTer, is of much 
purer execution ; and some of it is of exquisite delica<^ 
and grace of form. A Httle inddent was never, for 
example, more perfectly tdd than in the following 
verses: — 

The ordeal's &tal trmnpet sounded, 

AimI sad pale Adelgitha came, 
When forth a valiant champion bounded. 

And slew the slanderer of her fiune. 

She wept, deUvered firom her danger ; 

But, when he knelt to clum her glove — 
<• Seek not," she cried, <* oh ! gallant stranger. 

For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

** For he is in a foreign tu land 
Whose arm should now have set me free ; 

And I must wear the willow garland 
For him that's dead or fidse to me." 

"Nay! say not that his &itfa is tamted P 

He raised his visor-H&t the si^^t 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 

It was indeed her own true knight 

Equally perfect, in a higher, more earnest style, is 
the letter to her absent husband dictated and signed by 
Constance in her last moments, which closes the tale of 
* Theodric :'— 

** Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle ; bear it then, my love I 
«ave not to learn the usage I have borne, 
one true aister left me not forlorn J 
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And, thongk you're absent in anoiher land, 

Sent from me by my own well-meant command, 

Your sool, I know, as firm is knit to mine 

As these cUu^ed luuids in blessing yon now join : 

Shape not imagined horrors in my fate — 

Even now my sufiTerinffs are not very great ; 

And, when yoor griers first transports shall subside, 

I call upon your strenffth of soul and pride 

To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt, 

Love's glorying tribute—not forlorn regret : 

I char^ my name with power to conjure up 

Befleetion's bahny, not its bitter, cim. 

My pardoning angel, at the gates of heaven, 

Shall look not more regard man you have given 

To me ; and our life's union has been clad 

In tnules of bliss as sweet as life e'er bad. 

Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast ? 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

No! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 

There let me smile, amidst mgh thou£[hts at rest ; 

And let eontentment on your spirit shme. 

As if its peace were still a part of mine : 

For, if yon war not proudly with your pain. 

For you I shall have worse than lived in vain. 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit— not deroair ; 

I ask ;^ou by our love to promise this. 

And loss these words, where I have left a kiss, — 

The latest from my Uving lips for yours." 

Words that will solace him while life endures : 
For, though his nnrit from a£Bdetion's surge 
Could ne'er to li^ as life had been, emerge, 
Yet still that mind, whose harmony elate 
Bang sweetness eveei beneath the crash of fiite,—- 
That mind in whose recard all things were placed 
In views that softened uiem, or light that graced, — 
That soul's example could not but dispense 
A portion of its own blest influence ; 
Invokinff him to peace and that self-sway 
Which fortune cannot give, nor take away : 
And, though he mourned her long, 'twas with such woe 
As if her spirit watched him still below. 
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It is difficult to find a single passage, not too long for 
the space we can afford, which will convey any tolerable 
notion of the power and beauty of Crabbe's poetry, 
where so much of the effect lies in the conduct of the 
narratiye— in the minute and prolonged, but wonderfully 
skilful as well as truthful pursuit and exposition of the 
course and vicissitude of passions and circumstances ; but 
we will try to present so much of the story of the Elder 
Brother, m the < Tales of the Hall,' as may at least 
make the catastrophe intelligible. We select this tale, 
among other reasons, for its containing one of those pre- 
eminently beautiful lyric bursts which seem to contrast 
so strangely with the general spirit and manner of 
Crabbe's poetry. After many years the narrator, pur- 
suing another inquiry, accidentally discorers the lost 
object of his heart's passionate but pure idolatry living 
in infamy : — 

Will you not ask, how I beheld that ftoe, 
. Or read that mind, and read it in that place ? 
I have tried, Richard, ofttimes, and in vain, 
To trace my thoughts, and to review their train — 
If train there were — Aat meadow, grove^ and stile. 
The fright, the escape, her sweetness, and her smile ; 
Years smee elapsed, and hojpe, from year to year. 
To find her free — and then to find her here I 

But is it she ? — O I yes ; the rose is dead. 
All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory, fied; 
But yet 'tis she — the same and not the same — 
Who to my bower a heavenly being came ; 
Who waked my soul's first thought of real bliss. 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her — this. 

I cannot paint her — smnething I had seen 
So pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean ; 
With haggard looks, of vice and woe the prey, 
J-aughmg in languor, misenibly gay : 
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Her fiu;e, where face appeared, was amply spread. 

By art's warm pencil, with ill-chosen red, 

llie flower's fictitious bloom, the blnshing of the dead : 

Bat still the features were the same, and strange 

My view of both — ^the sameness and the change, 

That fixed me gazing, and my eye enchained. 

Although so little of herself remained ; 

It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 

Is &r unlike her — would I could forget 

The angel or her fall ; the once adoi^ 

Or now despised ! the worshipped or deplored I 

** O I Rosabella 1" I prepared to say, 

** Whom I have loved ;*' but Prudence whispered. Nay, 

And Folly grew ashamed — Discretion had her day. 

She gave her hand ; which, as I lightly pressed, 

The cold but ardent grasp my soul oppressed ; 

The mined girl disturbed me, and my eyes 

Looked, I conceive, both sorrow and surprise. 

• • • • 

If words had failed, a look explained their style ; 
, She could not blush assent, but sue could smile : 
* Good heaven ! I thought, have I rejected fame, 
Credit, and wealth, for one who smiles at shaihe ? 

She saw me thoughtM — saw it, as I guessed. 
With some concern, thoneh nothing she expressed. 
" Come, my dear fiiend, discard that look of care," &c. 

• • • • 
Thus spoke the siren in voluptuous style, 

While I stood gazing and perplexed the while. 
Chained by that voice, confounded by that smile. 
And then she sang, and changed from grave to gay, 
Till all reproach and anger died away. 



** My Damon was the first to wake 

The gentle flame that cannot die ; 
MyDamon is the last to take 

The fkithful bosom's softest sigh : 
The life between is nodiing worth, 

O ! cast it from thy thought away ; 
Thmk of the day that gave it birth, 

And this its sweet returning day. 
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** Bmied be all that has be^ doDe» 

Or say that nought is done anuss ; 
For who the dangerous path can shun 

In snch bewildering world as this ? 
But loTe can every fEtult forgive, 

Or with a tender look reprove ; 
And now let nought in memory live. 

But that we meet, and that we love.** 



And then she moved m;^ m^ ; for she wept. 
And told her miseries, till resentment slept ; 
For, when she saw she could not reason blind. 
She poured her heart's whole sorrows on my mind. 
With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, with soft imploring ej^es. 
And voice that needed not, but had, the aid 
Of powerful words to soft^ and persuade. 
**0I I repent me of the past ;"&c 

Softened, I said, '* Be mine the hand and hearty 
If with your world you will consent to part" 
She would— she trieid. — ^Alas I she did not know 
How deeply-rooted evil habits ^w : 
She felt the truth i^on her q^dnts press. 
But wonted ease, indulgence, diow, excess. 
Voluptuous banquets, pleasures — ^not refined, 
But such as soothe to ueep the opposine mind — 
She looked for idle vice, me time to ki^ 
And subtle, strong apologies for ilL 
And thus her ^deldine, unresisting soul 
Sank, and let sin coimise her and contnd : 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought relief 
And minds she hated help^ to war with grie£ 

I had long lost her ; but I sought in vain 
To banish pity ; — still she gave me pain. 

■ There came at length reqnert 

That I would see a wr^ch with grief opprassed. 
By guilt affrightedr-4md I went (o trace 
Once more the vice-worn featoree of that&ce. 
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That Bin-irrecked being ! and I saw her laid 
Where never worldly joy a visit paid : 
That world receding fist I the world to come 
Concealed in terror, ignorance, and gloom ; 
Sins, sorrow, and neglect : with not a q>ark 
Of vital hone,->aIl horrible and dark.— 
It frighten^ me ! — I thooght, and shall not I 
Thus feel ?~thns fear ?— ti^is danger can I fly ? 
Do I so wisely live that I can calmly die ? 
• • • • • • 

Still as I went came other change — the frame 
And featores wasted, and yet slowly came 
The end ; and so inaudible the breath, 
And still the breathing, we exclaimed— Tis death I 
But death it was not : when indeed she died 
I sat and his last gentle stroke espied : 
When — as it came — or did my fancy trace 
That lively, lovely flushing o er the fece ? 
Bring^g back all that my )romig heart impressed I 
It came— and went I— She sighed, and was at rest I 

From Moore, happily still a living poet, and one 
whose works are in the hands of all, we will make only 
one short extract— a specimen of hb brilliant Orientalism, 
which may be compared with that of Southey's in a 
preceding page. Here is the exquisitely beautiful 
description in the Fire Worshippers, the finest of the 
four tales composing * Lalla Rookh,' of the calm after a 
storm, in which the heroine, the gentle Hinda, awakens 
in the war-baric of her lover Hafed, the noble Gheber 
chief, into which she bad been transferred from her own 
galley while she had swooned with terror from the 
tempest and the fight : — 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone ! 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds, beneath the dancing ray. 
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Melt of^ and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity — 
Freui as if day again were bom, 
Again upon the lap of mom I 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 
Filling it all with precious balm. 
In ffradtnde for this sweet calm : — 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

When, stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears, — 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own. 
To watch and wait on them alone. 
And waft no other breath than theirs I 
When the blue waters rise and &11, 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 
And even that swell the tempest leaves 
Is like ihe full and nlent heaves 
Of lovers* hearts when newly blest — 
Too newly to be quite at rest ! 
Such was the golden hour that broke 
Upon the world, when Hinda woke 
From her long trance, and heard around 
No motion but the water's sound 
Rippling against the vessel's side, 
As slow it mounted o'er the tide. — 
But where is she? — ^her eyes are dark. 
Are wildered still — is this the bark. 
The same that from Harmozia's bay 
Bore her at mom — ^whose bloody way 
The sea-dog tracks ? — No 1 strange and new 
Is all that meets her wondering view. 
Upon a galliof s deck she lies, 

JBeneath no rich pavilion's shade, 
No plumes to &n her sleeping eyes, 

Nor jasmin on her pillow laid. 
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But the rnde litter, roughly spread 
With -war-cloaks, is her homely bed. 
And shawl and sash, on javelins hung. 
For awning o'er her head are flung. 
Shuddering she looked around — there lay 

A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 

Their ministry of death were done ; 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
Lost in unconscious reverie ; 
And some, who seemed but ill to brook 
That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast. 
As loose it flagged before the mast 

BTSON. 

Byron was the writer whose blaze of popularity it 
jnainly was that threw Scott's name into the shade, and 
induced him to abandon veree. Yet the productions 
which had this effect— the ' Giaour/ the * Bride of 
Abydos,' the * Corsair,' &c., published in 1813 and 
1814 (for the new idolatry was scarcely kindled by the 
two respectable, but somewhat tame, caatos of * Childe 
Harold/ in quite another style, which appeared shortly 
before these efiiisions), were, in reality^ only poems 
written in what may be called a variation of Scott's own 
manner — Oriental lays and romances, Turkish Marmions 
and Ladies of the Lake. The novelty of scene and 
subject, the exaggerated tone of passion in the out- 
landish tales, and a certain trickery in the writing (for 
it will hardly now be called anything else), materially 
aided by the mysterious interest attaching to the per- 
sonal history of the noble bard, who, whether he sung 
of Giaours, or Corsairs, or Laras, was always popularly 
believed to be "himself the great euWime he drew," 
wonderfully excited and intoxicated the public mir^ " 
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first, and for a time made all other poetry seem tame 
and wearisome ; but, if Byron had adhered to the style . 
by which his fame was thus originally made, it probably 
would have proved transient enough. Few will now be 
found to assert that there is anything in these earlier 
poems of his comparable to the great passages in those 
of Scott— to the battle in * Marmi(m/ for instance, or 
the raising of the clansmen by the fiery cross in the * Lady 
of the Li^e,' or many others that might be mentioned; 
But Byron's vigorous and elastic genius, although it had 
already tried various styles of poetry, was, in truth, as 
yet only preluding to its proper display. First, there 
had been the very small note of the * Hours of Idle- 
ness ;' then, the sharper, but not more original or much 
more promising, strain of the * English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers' (a si^ical attempt in all respects 
inferior to Gilford's * Baviad and Meviad,' of whidi it 
was a slavish imitation) ; next, the certidnly far higher 
and more matured, but quiet and somewhat common* 
place, manner of the two first cantos of * Childe Harold ;' 
after that, suddei^ t^e Mae glare and preternatural 
vehemence of these Oriental rhapsodies, which yet, bow- 
ever, with all their hoHowness and extravagance, evinced 
infinitely more power than anything he had previously 
done, or rather were the only poetry he had yet pro- 
duced that gave proof of any remarkable poetic genius. 
The * Prisoner of Chillon ' and • Parisina,* the * Siege 
of Corinth' and * Mazeppa,' followed, all in a spirit of 
&r more truth, and depth, and beauty tiian the other 
tales that had preceded them ; but the highest forms of 
Byron's poetry must be sought for in the tw6 bst cantos 
of * Childe Harold,' in his « Cain ' and ' Manfred,* and, . 
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above all, in his ' Don Juan.' The last-mentiooed ex- 
traordinary work, unfinished as it is, may justly claim to 
be accounted on the whole the greatest English poem 
produced in the present century, or indeed in the pre- 
ceding. It contains some, nay, much poetry, as high 
as is to be found in any other, and no other displays a 
poetic genius nearly so rich and various — so great in the 
most opposite kinds of writing, from the lightest play of 
wit and satire up to the noblest strains of impassioned 
song. We will give the letter of Julia to Juan in the 
First Canto, which may be compared with the letter of 
Constance in Campbell's * Theodric/ given a few pages 
back: — 

Th^ tell me 'tis dedded; yon depart; 

'Tis wise — ^'tis well, but not the less a pain ; 
I have no further claim on your young l^rt ; 

Mine is the vietim, and would be again ; 
To love too much has been the only art 

I used ; — I write in haste, and, if a stain 
Be on this sheet,' tis not what it appears ; 
My eyeballs bum and throb, but have no tears. 

1 loved, I love you, for this love have lost 
State, station, heaven, mankind's, my own esteem, 

And yet cannot r^ret what it hath cost. 
So dear is still me memory of that dream ; 

Yet, if I name my guilt, 'tis not to boast ; ^ 
None can deem harshlier of me ^an I deem ; 

I trace this scrawl because I cannot rest — 

I 've nothing to reproach, or to rei^uest 

Man's love is of man's life a tlni^ apart ; 

'Tis woman's whole existence ; — man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart ; 

Sword, gown, gMn, glory offer in exchange 
Pride, fiime, ambiticm, to nil up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange 
Men have all these resources, we but one, — 
To love again, and be again undone. 

Digitized by Google >j 
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Yoa will DTooeed in pleasure and in pride* 

Beloved, and loving many ; all is o'er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 

My shame and sorrow deep m my heart's core ; 
These I oould hear, but cannot cast aside 

The passion which still rages as before ; 
And so farewell — forpve me, love me — No, 
That word is idle now, but let it go. 

My breast has been all weakness, is so jet ; 

Bnt sdll I think I can collect mj mmd ; 
My blood still rushes where my spirits set. 

As roll the waves before the settled wind ; 
My heart is feminine, nor can forget — 

To all, except one image, madly blind ; 
So shakes the needle, and so stands the pole. 
As vibrates my fond heart to my fixed souL 

I have no more to say, but linger still. 
And 6&Te not set my seal upon this sheet ; 

And yet I may as well the task fhlfil. 
My misery can scarce be more complete $ 

I had not lived till now could sorrow kill : 
Death shuns the wretch who fiedn the blow would meet, 

And I must even survive this last adieu. 

And bear with life to love and pray for you ! 



Yet the highest poetical genius of this time, if it was 
not that of Coleridge, was, perhaps, that of Shelley. 
Byron died in 1824, at the age of thirty-six ; Shelley in 
1822, at that of twenty-nine. What Shelley produced 
during the brief term allotted to him on earth, much of 
it passed in sickness and sorrow, is remarkfible for its 
quantity, but much more wonderful for the quality of 
the greater part of it. His * Queen Mab,' written when 
he was eighteen, crude and defective as it is, and un- 
worthy to be classed with what he wrote in his maturer 
vears, was probably the richest promise that was ever 
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given at so early an age of poetic power, the ftiUest as- 
surance that the writer was bom a poet. From the 
date of his 'Alastor, or the Spirit of Sdiitude,' the 
earliest written of the poems published by himself, to 
his death, was not quite seven years. ' The Revolt of 
Islam,' in twelve, cantos, or books, the dramas of ^ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,' ' The Cenci,' and ' Hellas,' the tale 
of * Rosalind and Helen,' * The Masque of Anarchy,' 
*The Sensitive Plant,' 'Julian and Maddalo,' «The 
Witch of Atias,* ' Epipsychidion,' * Adonais,' * The 
Triumph of Life,' the trandations of Homer's ' Hymn 
to Mercury,' of the * Cyclops ' of Euripides, and of the 
scenes from Calderon and from Goetiie's ' Faust, 'besides 
many short poems, were the additional produce of this 
sfningtime of a life destined to know no summer. So 
much poetry, so rich in various beauty, was probaUy 
never poured fortii with so rapid a flow from any other 
mind. Nor can much of it be charged witii eitiier im- 
maturity or carelessness ; Shelley, with all his abundance 
and facility, was a fastidious writer, scrupulously atten- 
tive to the effect of words and syllables, and accustomed 
to elaborate whatever he wrote to the utmost ; and, al- 
though it is not to be doubted tiiatif he had lived longer 
he would have developed new powers and a still more 
masterly command over the several resources of his art, 
anything that can properly be called unripeness in his 
composition had, if not before, ceased with his ' Revolt 
of Islam,' the first of his poems which he gave to the 
world, as if the exposure to the public eye had burned 
it out. Some hariness of thought and uncertainty of 
expression may be found in some of his later, or even 
latest, works; but that is not to be confounded wiOi 
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rawoesi ; it b tiie drearaj ecstasy, too higli for speech, 
in which his poetical nature, most subtle, sensitiye, and 
volnptttous, delighted to dissolve and lose itself. Yet it 
is marrelloQs how far he had succeeded in reccMidling 
even this mood of thought with the necesnties of distinct 
expression : we would quote his ' Eptpsydudion ^ (written 
in the last year of his life) as lus crowning triumph in 
that kind of writing, and as, indeed, for its wealth and 
fusion of all the highest things — of imagination, of ex- 
pression, of music,— one of the greatest miracles ever 
wrought in poetiy. In odier styles, again, all widelj 
diverse, are tiie ' Cend,' the ' Masque of Anardiy,' the 
' Hymn to Mercuiy ' (fmmally a translation, but essen- 
tially almost as much an original compontion as any of 
the others). It is hard to conjecture what would have 
been impossible to him by whom all this had been done. 
Here is one of the most briUiant and characteristic of 
SheUe/s shorter poems— his Ode, or Hymn, as it may 
be called, ' To a Skylaric,' written in 1820 :— 

Hul to thee, blithe sgmt. 

Bird thou never wert, 
ThM from heaven, or near it, 

Poorest thy fhll heart 
In profbse strains of unpremeditated art 

H^her still and higher 

From the earth won ^ringest ; 
Like a cloud of fire 

The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the g(dden lightning 

Of the sunken sun. 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
- Thou doet float and run ; 
ke an unbodied joy whose race is just 
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The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; < 
like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 
Thoa art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of ^lat silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In tiie white dawn clear, 
ID'ntil we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beam^, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not : 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

•fill the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and flears it heeded not : 

like a highborn maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul m secret hour 
With mus^c sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, \ 

Scatterii^ nnbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view: 



Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves. 
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By warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes &int with too much sweet these heayy- winged ^ 
thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass. 
Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous and dear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us,* sprite or bird. 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
v^I have never heard 
} Praise of love or wine 
^ That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus h3rmenea], 

Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of wine* own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyanee 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thouriit. 

dbyGooQle ^ 
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Yet if w€ ooald scorn' 

Hftte, and i>ride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 

Not to slied a tear, 
I know not bow thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better thim all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground t 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Snch harmonious Tnadn<^s8 

From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 



KEATS. 

Keats, bom in 1796, died the year before Shelley, 
and, of course, at a still earlier age. But his poetry is 
younger than Shelley's in a degree beyond the difference 
of their years. He was richly endowed by nature with 
the poetical faculty, and all that he has written is 
stamped with originality and power ; it is probable, too, 
that he would soon have supplied, as far as was necessary 
or important, the defects of his education, as indeed he 
had actually done to a considerable extent, for he was 
full of ambition as well as genius ; but he can scarcely 
be said to have given assurance by anything he has left 
that he might in time have produced a great poetical 
work. The character of his mental constitution, explo- 
sive and volcanic, was adverse to every kind of restraint 
and cultivation ; and his poetry is a tangled forest, beau- 
tiful indeed and glorious with many a mtgestic oak and 
sunny glade, but still with the unpruned, untrainer' 
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savagery everywhere, which it cookl not lose without 
ceasing altogether to be what it is. Keats's * Endymion* 
was published in 1817 ; his ' Lamia,' ^ Isabella/ ' The 
Eve of St. Agnes/ aad < HyperioD/ together m 1820. 
The latter volume also contained several shorter pieces, 
one of which of great beauty, the ^ Ode to a Night- 
ingale,' may serve as a companion to Shelley's ' Sky- 
lark :•— 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had dnmk. 

Or emptied some dufi opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk: 

'Tis not througn envy of thy happy lot, ^ 

But being too happy in thine luippiness, — 
That thou, lightrwinged Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in fuU-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long age in uie deep-debred eardi, 

Tasdng of Flora nod the ooontry oreai. 
Dance, and Proven9al aong^ and sun-burnt nurth I 

O for a bilker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blissAil Hippoerene, 
With beaded bubbles winking ait tilt brka* 

And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee £ide away into the ibrest dim: 

Fade &r away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the firet 

Here, where men sit and hear each oth^ groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where vouth grows pale, aad spectre^hia, and dies ; 

Where but to think is to be fiill of scnrrow 
Aud leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

^^ Digitized by Google 
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Away t ttway I fbr I will fly to thee. 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

Bat on the Tiewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the doll brain perplexes and retards : 

Already with thee 1 Tender in the ni^it. 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throae, 

Qastered around by all her starry fiiys ; 
But here there is no light. 
Save what from heaven is wiUi the breeses blown 

Through verdurous glooms and win^dng mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft inoense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darimess guess each sweet 

Wherewith tiiie seasonable month endows 
Tfaegrass, the thicket, and the fruii-tree wild ; 

Whi|e hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-&ding violets, covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-day*s eldest cnild, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eve. 

Darkling I listen, and, for many a time, 

I have been half in love with easeftd Death,* 
Called him s^ names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To seize upon the midmght with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul M>road 

In sneh an ecstasy I 
Still would'st thou sing, and I have ears in vun— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird t 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 




Protestants " at Rome, where his friend was buried— "The 
cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered In winter 
with violets and daiaes. It might make one in love with 
death, to think that one should be buried m so swee* 
place.** . Dgtized by Google 
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The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days hj emperor and clown ; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick fi>r home, 
She st^xl in tears amid the alien com ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening <m the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faerv lands forlorn. 

Forlorn I the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my soul's self ! 
Adieu I the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is £uned to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu I adieu I thy plaintive anthem &des 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :— do I wake or sleep ? 



HUNT. 

These last names can hardly be^ Bgfintionftd without 
suggesting another— 4hat of one who still remains among 
us, and it is to be hoped with 'yet many years before 
htm in wfaidt te- l ir e and -wrttew Leigh Hunt, the friend 
of Shelley and Keats, had attracted the attention of the 
world by much that he had done, both in verse and prose, 
long before the appearance of either. Whatever may 
be thought of some peculiarities in his manner of writ- 
ing, nobody will now be found to dispute either the 
originality of his genius, or his claim to die title of a true 
poet. Into whatever he has written he has put a living 
soul; and much of what he has produced is brilliant 
either with wit and humour, or wiUi tenderness and 
beauty. In some of the best of his pieces too there is 
^ly to be found a trace of anything illegitimate or 
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doubtful in the matter of diction or yersificatioa. Where, 
^ for example, can we have more unexceptionable Eng- 
lish than in the |(:^l094ii|^ noble version of the Eastern 
Tale?— 

There came a man, making his hasty moan. 

Before the Saltan Mahmoud on his throne, 

And crying out — ** My sorrow is my right. 

And I wilfsee the Sultan, and to-night/' 

** Sorrow," said Mah^ioud, " is a reverend thing ; 

I recognise its right, as king with king ; 

Speak on.'' ** A fiend has got into my house,'' 

Ezckumed the staring man, " and tortures us ; 

One of thine officers — he comes, the abhorred. 

And takes possession of my house, my board, 

My bed : — I have two daughters and a wife, 

And the wild villain comes, and makes me mad with life." 

*• Is he there now ?" said Mahmoud : — " No ; he left 

The house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 

And laughed me down the sti^eet, because I vowed 

I 'd bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 

I 'm mad with want — ^I 'm mad with misery. 

And, oh thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for thee !" 

The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 
** Go home, and I will send thee wine and bread,** 
(For he was poor) " and other comforts. Go ; 
And, should the wretch return, let Saltan Mahmoud 
know." 

,In three days' time, with haggard eyes and beard. 
And shaken voice, the suitor re-appeared. 
And said, •* He 's come." — Mahmoud said not a word, 
But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 
And went with the vexed man. They reach the place, 
And hear a voice, and see a female face. 
That to the window fluttered in affright : 
** Go in," said Mahmoud, " and put out the light ; 
But tell the females first to leave the room ; 
And, when the drunkard follows them, we come." 

The man went in. There was a cry, and hark ! 
A table falls, the window is struck dark : 
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Forth rash tiie breathless women ; and bdiind 

WiUi ooraes oomes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain : the sabres soon cut short the strife. 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his bloody life. 

** Now light the light," the Saltan cried aloud. 
Twas done ; he took itin his hand, and bowed 
Over the corpse, and looked upon the face ; 
Then tamed and knelt beside it in the place, 
And sud a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasare, and he wept 

In reverent silence the spectators wut. 
Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 
And, when he had refreshed his noble heart, 
He bade his host be blest, and rose np to depart 

The man amazed, all mildness now, and tears, 
Fell at the Sultan's feet, with many prayers, 
And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason, first, of that command he gave 
About the licht ; then, when he saw the face. 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fkre so poor as his detained him in the place. 

The Saltan said, with much homanitjr, 
'* Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 
I could not rid me of a dread, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done 
Must be some lord of mine, perhaps a lawless son. 
Whoe'er he was, I knew my task, but feared 
A father's heart, in case the worst appeared ; 
For this I had the light put out ; but when 
I saw the fkce, and found a stranger sUdn, 
I knelt, and thanked the sovereign arbiter. 
Whose work I had performed through pain and fear; 
And then I rose, and was refreshed wim food. 
The first time since thou cam'st, and marr'dst my soli- 
tude." 

But the following, only recently published, is more in 
this poet's usual manner, and attests, we think, as power- 
fully as anything he has ever produced, the master's 
triumphant hand, in a style which he has made his owa. 
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and in which, with however many imitators, he has no 
rival: — 

THE FANCT CONCERT. 

They talked of their concerts, their singers, and scores, 

And pitied the fever that kept me in doors ; 

And I smiled in my thought, and said, ^'O ye sweet 

fimcies. 
And animal spirits, that still in your dances 
Come brining me visions to comfort my care. 
Now fetch me a concert, — imparadise air." 

Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden, came pouring 
Fierce into my room, and made tremble the flooring, 
And filled, with a sudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its comers ; and swelled it to ample 
Dimensions to breathe in, and space for all power ; 
Which fidlin^ as suddenly, lo I the sweet flower 
Of an exquisite fairy-voice opened its blessing ; 
And ever and aye, to its constant addressing. 
There came, falling in with it, each in the last, 
Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing more &st. 
And hautboys and clarinets, acrid of reed. 
And the violin, smoothlier sustaining Ae speed 
As the rich tempest gathered, and buz-ringmg moons 
Of tambours, and huge basses, and giant bassomis ; 
And the golden trombone, that dart^ its tongue 
Like a b^ of the gods ; nor was absent the gong, 
Like a sudden fisite-bringing oracular sound 
Of earth's iron genius, burst up from the ground, 
A terrible slave come to wait on his masters 
The gods, with exultings that clanged like disasters ; 
And then spoke the organs, the very gods they, 
Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing dav ; 
And, taking the rule of the roar in their hands, 
Lo I the Genii of Music came out of all lands ; 
And one of them said, *' Will my lord tell his slave 
What concert 'twould please his Firesideship to have ?" 

Then I said in a tone of immense will and pleasure, 
** Let orchestras rise to some exquisite measure ; 
And let there be lights and be odours ; and let 
The lovers of music serenely be set j 

dbyG00^2 ^ 
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And then, with fheir singers in lily-white stoles. 
And thenudves clad in rose-colour, fetch me the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest, 
And, with their own hands, let them play me their finest** 

Then, lo ! was performed my immense will and pleasure, 

And orchestras rose to an exqmsite measure ; 

And lights were about me and odours ; and set 

Were the lovers of music, all wondrously met | 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 

And themselyes dad in rose-colour, in came the souls 

Of all the composers accounted diyinest. 

And, with their own hands, did they play me Ihdr finest. 

Oh ! truly was Italy heard then, and Germany, 

Melody's heart, and the rich brain of harmony ; 

Pure Paisiello, whose airs are as new. 

Though we know them by heart, as May-blossoms and 

dew; 
And nature*s twin son, Pergolesi ; and Bach, 
Old father of fugues, with his endless fine talk ; 
And Gluck, who saw gods ; and the learned sweet feeling 
Of Haydn ; and Winter, whose sorrows are healing ; 
And gentlest Oorelli, whose bowing seems made 
For a hand with a jewel ; and Handel, arrayed 
In Olympian thunders, vast lord of the spheres, 
Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears, 
A lover withal, and a conqueror, whose marches 
Bring demi-gods under victorious arches ; 
Then Ame, sweet and tricksome ; and masterly Puroell, 
Lay-clerical soul ; and Mozart universal. 
But chiefly with exquisite gallantries found. 
With a grove in the distance of holier sound ; 
Nor forgot was thy duldtude, loving Sacchini ; 
Nor love, young and d3ring, in shape of Bellini ; 
Nor Weber, nor Himmel, nor Mirth's sweetest name^ 
Cimarosa ; much less the great organ-voiced fame 
Of Marcello, that hushed the Venetian sea ; 
And strange was the shout, when it wept, hearing thee, 
Thou soul ftiU of grace as of grief, my heart-cloven. 
My pwr, my most rich, my all-feeling Beethoven, 
vi er all, like a passion, great Pasta was heard, 
AS high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird : , 
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And Band was there ; and Grassini, that goddess ! 

Dark, deep-toned, large, lovely, with glorious boddice ; 

And Mara ; and Malibran, stung to the tips 

Of bar fingers with pleasure ; and rich Fwlor's lips 

And, manly in &ce as in tone, Angrisani ; 

And Naldi, thy whim ; and thy grace, Tramezzani j 

And was it a Toice 7^ot what was it ? — say — 

That, like a fallen angel beginning to pray. 

Was the soul of all tears and celestial despair I 

Paganini it was, 'twixt his dark-flowing hmr. 

So now we had instrument, now we had song — 

Now chorus, a thousand-Toiced one-hearted throng ; 

Now pauses that pampered resumption, and now — 

But who shall describe what was played us, or &ow ? 

'Twas wonder, 'twas transport, humility, pride ; 

*Twas the heart of the mistress that sat by one's side ; 

Twas the graces invisible, moulding the air 

Into all that is shapely, and lovely, and fair. 

And running our fancies their tenderest rounds 

Of endearments and luxuries, turned into sounds ; 

'Twas argument even, the logic of tones ; 

'Twas memory, 'twas wishes, 'twas laughters, 'twas moans.; 

'Twas pity and love, in pure impulse obeyed ; 

'Twas the breath of the stuff of which passion is made. 

And these are the concerts I have at my will ; 

Then dismiss them, and patiently think of your " bill." — 

(Aside) Yet Lablache, after all, makes me long to go, still* 



OTHEB POETICAIi WRITERS. 

But we can indulge in no more extracts^ or detailed 
criticism. The names we have mentioned are the chief 
belonging to the period .included within our review, 
which must be understood as coming down only to about 
the close of the reign of Greorge the Third. Many- 
others, however, also brighten this age of our poetical 
literature, which must here be dismissed with a mere 
enumeration :— Rogers, Bowles, Charles Lamb, Professor 
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Wilson, the Ettrick Shepherd (Hogg), Allan Cunning- 
ham, Tennant (the author of * Anster Fair')» Hector 
M<Nid, Tannahill, Grahame (the author of < The Sab- 
bath •), Lejden, Thomas Pringle, M. G. Lewis, Robert 
Bloomfield, Henry Kirke White, James Montgomery, 
John Clare, Lord Thurlow, Lord Strangford, Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, Shee, Frere, Savage Landor, Maturin, 
Procter (Barry Cornwall), James and Horace Smith 
(authors of the * Rejected Addresses *), Milman, Heber, 
Herbert, Wolfe (author of the lines on the burial 
of Sir John Moore), Miss Baillie, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Tighe, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, &c. Some of these, indeed, 
may merit no higher designation than tiiat of agree- 
able or elegant versifiers ; but others, both among ihoae 
that have passed away and those that are still among 
us, will live in the language as true poets, and will 
be allowed to have received no stinted measure of the 
divine gift of song. 

On the whole this space of about half a century, dating 
from the first appearance of Cowper and Bums, must be 
regarded as the most remarkable period in the history 
of our poetical literature after the age of Spenser and 
Shakspeare. And if, in comparing the produce of the 
two great revivals, the one happening at the transition 
from the sixteenth century into the seventeenth, the 
other at that from the eighteenth into the nineteenth, 
we find something of greater freshness, freedom, rad- 
ness, and true vigour, warmth, and nature, in our earlier 
than in our modem poetry, it is not to be denied on the 
other hand that in some respects the latter may claim a 
preference over the former. It is much less debased by 
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the intermiztnre of dross or alloy widi its fine gold — 
much less disfigured by occasional pedantry and aflfectation 
— much more correct and free from flaws and incongrui- 
ties of all kinds. In whatever regards form, indeed, our 
more modem poetry is certamly, taken in its general cha- 
racter, the more perfect ; and that notwithstanding many 
passages to be found in the greatest of our elder poets, 
which in mere writing have perhaps never since been 
equalled, nor are likely ever to be excelled ; and not- 
withstanding also something of greater boldness with 
which thdr position enabled them to handle the lan- 
guage, thereby attaining sometimes a force and ezpres- 
aiveness not so much within the reach of their successors 
W& our own day. The literary cultiyation of the lan- 
guage throughout two additional centuries, and the 
stricter discipline under which it has been reduced, may 
hare brought loss or inconvenience in one direction, as 
well as gain in another ; but the gain certainly prepon- 
derates. Even in the matter of versification, the lessons 
of Milton, of Dryden, and of Pope have no doubt been 
upon the whole instructive and beneficial ; whatever of 
misdirection any of them may have given for a time to the 
form of our poetry passed away with his contemporaries 
and immediate followers, and now little or nothing but 
the good remains-— the example of the superior care 
and uniform finish, and also something of sweetest and 
deepest music, as well as much of spirit and brilliancy, 
that were unknown to our earlier poets. In variety and 
freedom, as well as in beauty, mi^esty, and richness of 
versification, some of our living or recent writers have 
not been excelled by any of their predecessors ; and the 
verification of tiie generality of our modem poets is 
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greatly superior to that of the eommon run of those of 
the age of Elizabeth and James. 

One remarkable distinction between the Elizabethan 
and the reoent era is, that of the poetical produce of the 
latter a much more inconsiderable portion ran into the 
dramatic form. Coleridge, indeed, translated ' Wallen- 
stein,' and wrote his tragedies of ' Zapolja* and ' Re- 
morse :* Scott (but not till after all his other works in 
verse) produced what he called his dramatic sketch of 
* Halidon Hill,' and his three-act plays of ^ The Doom of 
Devorgoil,' and * The Ayrshire Tragedy,* in all of which 
attempts he seemed to be deserted both by his power of 
dialogue and his power of poetry : Byron, towards the 
close of his career, gave new proof of the wonderful ver- 
satility of his genius by his * Marino Faliero,' his * Two 
Foscari,' his * Sardanapalus,* and his * Werner,* besides - 
his ' Manfred,* and his mystery of ' Cain,' in another 
style : and Shelley, in 1819, gave to the world perhaps 
the greatest of modem English tragedies in his * Cenci.' 
Thb, we believe, was nearly the sum total of the dra- 
matic poetry produced by the more eminent poetical 
writers of the first quarter of the present century. The 
imitation of the old Elizabethan drama, of which we 
have since had so much, only began to become a rage 
after the day which these great names had illustrated 
began to decline. Joanna Baillie, indeed, still living, 
the honoured survivor of so many of her contemporaries 
and of her successors, had published the first volume of 
her * Plays on the Passions * so long ago as in 1798 ; 
the second followed in 1802 ; and Lamb's tragedy of 
^ John Woodvil '—which the Edinburgh Reviewers pro- 
--^"y said might 'be fairly considered as supplying 
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the first of those lost links which ccmnect the improve* 
ments of .^chj^lus with the commencement of the art' — 
appeared the same year ; but it attracted little notice at 
the time, though both by this production, and much 
more by his J Specimens of English Dramatic Poets/ 
first published in 1808, Lamb had a principal share in 
reviving the general study and love of our early drama. 
Something, probably, was also done to spread the fashion 
of that sort of reading by the fictitious quotations from 
old plays which headed the chapters of several of the 
Waverley novels. But, perhaps, if we except Miss 
Baillie's play«, which came rather too early, the first 
dramatic work studiously composed in imitation of the 
language of the Elizabethan drama which, meeting 
the rising taste, excited general attention, was Mr. 
Milman's tragedy of * Fazio,' which appeared in 1815, 
and was followed by his * Anne Boleyn,' and several 
others in the same style., 

PROSE LriBRATURB. 

Of the prose literature of this recent era we have room 
for only the briefest notice. Among its most distin- 
guished ornaments were some of the chief poetical writers 
of the time. Southey and Scott were tw^ofthe most 
voluminous prose writers of their day, or of any day ; 
Coleridge also wrote much more prose than verse ; both 
Campbell and Moore are considerable authors in prose ; 
there are several prose pieces among the published works 
of Byron, of Shelley, and of Wordsworth ; both Leigh 
Hunt and Wilson have perhaps acquired more of their 
i-.^. o«H LavP driven more wide-spread delight, as prose 
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writers than as poets ; Charles Lamb's prose writings, 
his golden ' Essays of Eiia,' and varioos critical disqui- 
sitions and short notices, abounding in original views 
and the deepest truth and beau^, have made his Terse 
be nearly forgotten. This may be in part the cause of 
the more poetical complexion which our prose writing 
has generally assumed within the last thirty or forty 
years. Among the otiier most brilliant or otherwise 
conspicuous prose writers of the period we have been 
reviewing may be mentioned, in general literature, 
Sidney Smith, Hazlitt, Jeffirey, Playfiur, Stewart, Ali- 
son, Thomas Brown ; in political disquisition, Erskine, 
Cobbett, Brougham, Mackintosh, Bentham ; in theolo- 
gical eloquence, Horsley, Wilberforce, Foster, Hall, 
Chalmers ; in fictitious narrative, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Opie, Miss Owenson (Lady Morgan), Mrs. Brunton, 
Miss Austen, Madame d'Arblay, Godwin, Maturin; in 
history. Fox, Mitford, Lingard, Mill, Hallam, Turner. 
The most remaikable prose works that were produced 
were Scott's novels, tiie first of which, * Waverley,* ap- 
peared in 1814. A powerful influence upon literature 
was also exerted irom the first by the ' Edinburgh Re- 
view,' begun in 1802 ; the ' Quarterly Review,' begun 
in 1809; and ' Blackwood's Magaane,' established in 
1817. 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

Only a few of the most memorable facts connected 

"With the progress of scientific discovery in England, 

during this period, can be very hriedy noted. In astro- 

"^^yH^hel continued to pursue his observations, 

^^W»fittced a short time befor« 17«1 ,*« «k;«u «^«. k^ 
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discovered the planet Uranus; in 1802, appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions his catalogue of 600 new 
nebulae and nebulous stars ; in 1803 his announcement of 
the motions of double stars around each other ; and a 
long succession of other important papers, illustrative of 
the construction of the heavens, followed down to within 
a few years of his death, at the age of eighty-four, in 
1822. In chemistry, Davy, who had published his ac- 
count of the effects produced by the respiration of nitrous 
oxide (the laughing gas) in 1800, in 1807 extracted 
metallic bases from the fixed alkalis, in 1808 demon- 
strated the similar decomposibility of the alkaline earths, 
in 1811 detected the true nature of chloride (oxy muriatic 
add), and in 1815 invented his safety lamp ; in 1804 
Leslie published his ' Experimental Enquiry into the 
Nature and Properties of Heat ;' in 1808 the Atomic 
Theory was announced by Dalton; and in 1814 its 
development and illustration were completed by Wol- 
laston, to whom both chemical science and optics are 
also indebted for various other valuable services. 
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